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*(\ OD bless old England, our surest 
ally in the warfare of civil and 
religious liberty !’ 

Such was the answer given by 
Professor Gneist, Pro-Rector of the 
University of Berlin, acting in the 
name and speaking with the voice of 
a representative meeting such as the 
great capital in the North of Germany 
has rarely seen. It was a vast and 
warm assembly, that of Saturday 
evening, February the 7th: a day 
which History willhave tomark with 


anepochal sign. By animpulse, acting 
like an instinct, Court and college, 
Parliament and public office, seemed 
to force their inmates into King Street 


and the new Town Hall. More than 
a thousand persons thronged the 
council chamber. Gneist presided, 
and around him sat the representa- 
tives of every phase—save one—of 
German science, policy and thought. 
Dorner was present and Vélk was 
present. Bunsen and Duncker were 
present; Dove and Helmholtz, Hoff- 
mann and Siemens were also pre- 
sent. Moltke, the conqueror of 
Paris, sat beside Mommsen, the 
historian of Rome. The grave 
Field-Marshal von Wrangel elbowed 
the active Minister of Commerce, 
Von der Heydt. Simson, venerable 
President of the Prussian Chamber; 
Hobrecht, no less venerable senior 
magistrate of Berlin ; Mendelssohn, 
eminent banker ; and Von Bernuth, 
Minister of Justice, were distin- 
guishable men in that assembly of 
German notables. Count Bethnay, 
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Professor Curtius, Prince Hohen- 
lohe-Langenburg, Dr. Schulze-De- 
litsch, all men of European fame, 
were present, and in any other 
meeting would have been the most 
observed of men. The President, 
Professor Gneist, stands among the 
foremost scholars in a land the 
scholars of which rank among the 
foremost in the world ; a critic, an 
historian, a philosopher, as familiar 
with the inner world of thought 
as with the outer world of fact. 
With England and the English, 
Gneist is well acquainted, and the 
answer given by this great scholar, 
sped by that great audience with en- 
thusiastic cheering, was the prayer, 
‘God bless old England, our surest 
ally in the warfare of civil and reli- 
gious liberty !’ 

Such words from such a com- 
pany arrest attention, and many 
persons will enquire—What is the 
nature of this strife in which the 
German people are engaged, and 
what induces them to count so con- 
fidently on the aid of English people 
in that strife ? 

Employing a convenient English 
phrase, Professor Gneist describes 
the war between Berlin and Rome 
as a struggle for civil and religious 
liberty. This is one way of 
putting things; but in the actual 
state of German politics the defi- 
nition is too vague for scientific 
use. No doubt, all questions having 
a moral aspect may be connected 
with that struggle of all ages, since 
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the sacerdotal power affects supreme 
authority in what concerns man’s 
moral life. But use and custom 
count formuch, especially when they 
are backed by settled law. Our own 
campaigns in favour of civil and re- 
ligious liberty are over, though we 
still have our frontier lines to fix, 
and now and then we have a 
war of foreposts and videttes on 
hand. One day it is a question 
whether a Jew can sit in Parlia- 
ment without making a false oath. 
Next day, it is a question whether 
Hindoo widows may be burnt to 
death in accordance with the pre- 
cepts of their religion. Another day, 
we are agitated by the question 
whether a childless Moslem shall be 
allowed to adopt an heir. Then, 
it is a question whether Irish Catho- 
lic barristers are eligible for seats 
on the Irish judicial bench. We 
have a crop of similar questions 
still before us. Shall Dissenters 
share the advantages of Church en- 
dowments in our public schools ? 
Shall Catholic chaplains be received 
in prisons and paid from the public 
funds to labour among the prisoners 
of theircreed ? Shallthe communion 
table be transformed, at the will of an 
incumbent, into the likeness of an 
altar with the candles either lit or 
unlit? Shall the damnatory clauses 
of the Athanasian Creed be read in 
churches? Shall Nonconformists be 
compelled to pay ‘church rates in 
disguise ’ under the name of school 
fees? Shall the Irish Anglican 
archbishops and bishops have pre- 
cedence over Irish Catholic cardi- 
nals and bishops in the Vice-regal 
Court? Shall the Peculiar People 
be allowed to treat their sick with 
prayer instead of with medicine ? 
Shall Secularists be admitted to 
fellowships at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ? Every reader can extend 
the list ; but all these questions are 
of detail, not of principle. In Ger- 
many it is otherwise. With us no 
man denies another man’s right to 
civil and religious liberty, for so 
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far as such a right is guaranteed by 
statute, in every English mind the 
law is incontestably supreme. It 
is the same in France. Even in 
the chaotic Republic which denies 
her national capital, and holds a 
third of her departments in a state 
of siege, the country is mistress of 
herself. But in the lands beyond 
the Vosges there is still a funda- 
mental victory to win. According 
to Kaiser Wilhelm, the freedom for 
which his new Germany has to fight 
is, ‘liberty of conscience and the 
authority of law.’ These issues 
take us back three hundred years. 
Three hundred years ago, Burghley 
was doing for us very much what 
Bismarck is doing for his country- 
men of the twenty-second century— 
freeing the people from the tram- 
mels of a foreign prince, and giving 
them the safeguards of a native law. 
It was a desperate work. Eliza- 
beth gave her confidence to Burgh- 
ley as Kaiser Wilhelm gives his 
confidence to Bismarck, and Eliza- 
beth never took a loftier tone than 
Kaiser Wilhelm. ‘I accept the 
battle thus imposed on me in fulfil- 
ment of my kingly duties and in 
firm reliance on God, to whose help 
we look for victory.’ So says the 
warrior of Sadowa and Sedan. The 
Emperor sees that this new war of 
Germany against the Papacy is 
waged—in thefirst place, for nation- 
in the second 
place, for supremacy of law. 

It is now an old, a very old con- 
test ; three hundred and fifty years 
old at least; yet from the year in 
which it opened to the present hour, 
England has never ceased to be 
connected with it. ‘I am sure,’ 
says Kaiser Wilhelm, in his letter 
to Lord Russell, ‘that the sym- 
pathies of the people of England 
will not fail me in this struggle— 
that people of England to whom my 
people and my royal house are bound 
by many a past struggle main- 
tained in common since the days of 
William of Orange.’ The connec- 
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tion of England is in truth of older 
date than Kaiser Wilhelm says; 
going back, as hinted, to the very 
year in which that new Germany was 
born. When news arrived in Rome 
that Albert von Brandenburg, Master 
of Prussia, chief of the great 
military Order of the Teutonic 
Knights, had thrown off his allegi- 
ance to the Vatican, and in the name 
of German safety had raised a 
. secular and separatist banner on the 
Baltic shores, Clement the Seventh, 
far more alarmed by this defection 
of the gallant Knight of Prussia 
than by that of Father Martin of the 
Saxon Congregation of Augustines, 
called aside the English ambassador, 
Bishop Clerk. ‘ Germany is ruined,’ 
said the pontiff, hoping to engage 
the English prelate warmly in this 
business. Clement was expecting 
much from his Defender of the 
Faith. Henry had used his pen 
against Martin Luther; why should 
he not draw his sword against 
Albert von Brandenburg? Clerk, 
a cautious prelate, bent in sym- 
pathy, while Clement poured into 
his ear the tale of how that 
military priesthood on the Baltic 
shores had gone into rebellion, 
carrying the fighting power of 
those provinces to the other side ; 
and after giving him an outline of 
the history of those momentous 
facts, he begged the English bishop 
to tell his master, in the name of 
Holy Church, that such a secular 
and military society as that of Prus- 
sia should be strangled in its birth. 
‘The Master of Prussia,’ said Cle- 
ment, ‘has committed three great 
crimes without having asked our 
leave, as Vicar of Christ. First, he 
has given up his religion, and re- 
nounced his vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience; next, he has turned 
his lands, the property of St. Peter, 
into temporal fiefs ; and last, he has 
married a wife and settled his fa- 
mily in the way of any other se- 
cular prince.’ The English priest 
was shocked, for England was still 
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an island of the Saints. ‘These acts 
of Albert are the more abominable,’ 
closed the pontiff, ‘since they set 
so bad an example to his fellow- 
Knights.’ 

Albert von Brandenburg was a 
monk, a missionary, a crusader ; 
armed for the defence of Christen- 
dom, and thrown into the Pagan 
lands beyond the German frontier 
lines. For many years the knights 
of whom he was the chief had held 
their own among the Wends and 
Letts; men of good family and 
liberal education, who employed 
their energies in clearing forests, 
draining marshes, bridging rivers, 
ploughing fields, and building towns, 
even more than in converting here- 
tics and saving souls. Without 
design, these knights—thrown for- 
ward, as it were, into the East— 
prepared among the Prussian woods 
and wastes that lay society into 
which they were at length to merge. 
For them the hour of change arrived 
when the phantom Holy Roman 
Empire, with its dual chiefs—the 
spiritual and temporal Cesars, who 
had shared between them the powers 
of Cesar, ‘Imperator et Pontifex’ 
—failed to protect the Christian 
commonwealth. The fall of Rhodes 
and the disaster of Mohacs sounded 
the knell of German unity, as 
German unity had flourished in 
connection with the Roman See. 
The temporal Cesar could do little, 
and the spiritual Cesar would do 
nothing, for the Empire over which 
they reigned. Besides his squabbles 
with the French, Charles the Fifth 
was fighting with the commons of 
Castille, who wished to keep their 
ancient liberties intact; and me- 
nacing the burghers of Franconia, 
who desired to see a reformation 
in the bishop’s palace and the 
friar’s cell. No help against the 
hordes of Solyman, then swarming 
up the Danube, could be got from 
Charles. The Germans, both with- 
in the Empire and beyond her limits, 
had to snatch, in their dismay, at 
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every weapon of defence. Refusing 
to fight in distant fields for either 
Charles or Clement, these northern 
people manned their own walls, 
elected their own chiefs, and studied 
how to guard their own homesteads. 
Albert von Brandenburg threw in 
his lot with his reviving and re- 
volting countrymen. Laying down 
his frock, he refused any further 
obedience to the Vatican, secularised 
the property of his order, took the 
name of Duke of Prussia, called his 
priestly knights to the temporal 
rank of barons, joined the Reform- 
ers who were clamouring for a 
change of manners, and crowned 
his many acts of independence by 
taking to himself a wife. In spite 
of Papal ban and curse, his first 
wife brought him a daughter, and 
his second wife blessed him with 
ason. A lay society was formed for 
the defence of German interests, not 
dependent on that dual sovereignty, 
the Holy Roman Empire, with her 
spiritual chief beyond the Alps, her 
temporal chief beyond the Pyre- 
nees. 

In the midst of phantoms here 
was something real round which 
the fears and hopes of Germany 
could rally—finding, in her hour 
of danger and debate, a tower of 
strength which no external enemy 
could force. Was Clement wrong 
in speaking of this separation as of 
vast importance to the Papal power ? 
It seemed that this revolt of the 
Teutonic Knights, this rise of 
Prussia as a secular State, were 
necessary to secure the great reform 
in Germany. In the order of events, 
civil freedom would appear to 
come before religious liberty. In 
England, Denmark, Switzerland, 
and Northern Germany, the State 
began the true revolt from Rome. 
Separation preceded reformation. In 
our own country the separation took 
place under Henry VIII., while the 
Reformation was mainly effected 
under Edward VI., and secured 
under Elizabeth. Few doctrinal 
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changes of the primary order were 
established during Henry’s reign. 
The Act of Supremacy, the disso- 
lution of monastic orders, the pub- 
lication of a Bible in the native 
tongue, the refusal of appeals to 
Rome, together with the declaration 
that English courts were competent 
to decide all English causes, were 
political acts, which left nearly the 
whole domain of Catholic doctrine 
untouched. Henry was a_ sepa- 
ratist rather than a_ reformer. 
Though he parted from the Papacy, 
he never parted from the Church. 
Civil independence seems, in fact, 
to be essential to religious liberty. 
Clement was right in looking with 
alarm on that revolt of his Teutonic 
Knights, and justified in calling on 
his dearly beloved son, the English 
king, to strike down that secular 
banner on the Baltic shores. 

Prussia had sprung up, a knight 
in mail, the law of whose existence 
was eternal conflict with the Pa- 
pacy. 

When Clerk reported Clement’s 
words, the King, still strong in 
Catholic impulse, was inclined to 
help the Pope; but Henry was re- 
strained by forces not to be con- 
trolled. Toomany of his people were 
already moving in the track of that 
Teutonic Knight. Then Clement 
appealed to Charles the Fifth, his 
partner in that cosmopolitan and 
phantom empire, and the temporal 
Cesar launched his armies—mostly 
paper armies—at that separatist 
flag. The spiritual Cesar hurled 
his thunders—always paper thun- 
ders—at that separatist flag. Yet 
Albert, Duke of Prussia, held his 
ground ; for he was born of saintly 
and pugnacious stock, and from 
the hour of Clement’s vain appeal 
to Clerk for English help, that 
independent lay society in the 
Baltic provinces has been spreading 
every year in intellectual and ma- 
terial strength. 

That there has been no peace, 
and hardly any length of truce, 
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between this new Germany and 
the Holy Roman Empire, under 
either of her phases, modern history 
is the evidence, written out in fall. 
As the successors of Albert rose, 
the successors of Charles and Cle- 
ment fell. Prussia and the Papacy 
were necessarily at war, implicit or 
explicit war; but Prussia had a 
nearer enemy in the temporal Casar 
than the spiritual Cesar; and for 
_ many ages all her hardest blows were 
aimed against his crown. Prussia 
was lucky in her birth. Rising in 
provinces beyond the Empire, she 
was still connected with German 
princes, civilised by German settlers, 
governed by German priests and 
knights. Holding but loosely by the 
Empire, she could play the Polish 
King against the Romish Emperor. 
Her dukes and barons had the 
genius of a clerical and warlike 
order, so that personal piety, stu- 
dious habit, self-denial, and martial 
discipline, became the central ele- 
ments of their public life. Grace 
came with power, At first they had 
to fight for life, but as their coun- 
try grew from year to year, and 
covered more and more of German 
soil, it was observed that culture 
grew with her in height, in radiance, 
in circumference. Nearly all the 
greater men of Germany were born 
of Protestant parents in the North, 
and nurtured in the secular school 
of these seceding knights. Many 
of these greater men were Prus- 
sians: Klopstock the poet, Kant 
the philosopher, Arndt the song- 
writer, Herder the theologian, 
Humboldt the naturalist; while 
others of the primary rank, as Les- 
sing, Hegel, Géthe, and Schiller, 
came of neighbouring and cognate 
stock. Not one of the greater Ger- 
mans came from either Austria or 
Bavaria. Prussia emancipated in- 
tellect, and under her protection let- 
ters and science, freed from spiritual 
censorship, put out their strength. 
Austria remained so much a stranger 
towhat Germany was doing, that, ac- 
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cording to Professor Sybel, the people 
of Vienna first learned that Géthe 
had published Werther in a shower of 
fireworks on the Prater! That his- 
torian says: ‘The spiritual police 
prohibited the seeds of modern 
culture to be sown in any part of 
the Empire, and the Jesuit colleges 
made the soil unfit for such a sow- 
ing. All the progress of German 
civilisation sprang from the princi- 
ple of independence of the mind in 
art and science, while the Jesuits 
commenced their education by an 
absolute denial of the right of man to 
choose his own career. An Austrian 
was chiefly known by his estrange- 
ment from the progress of German 
thought.’ Although the northern 
provinces were poor, peopled by 
odds and ends of many races, 
Teutons, Wends, Letts, Finns, and 
Slaves, their secular and military 
system, based on fact and duty, and 
eschewing phantom, bore the richest 
fruit. The men were always full of 
fight. Prussia annexed the realm 
of German science; afterwards she 
absorbed the world of German com- 
merce. When the time was ripe 
she fell on Cesar, routed his armies, 
chased him out of Germany, 
punished his allies and avengers, 
and at last assumed his crown. 
But with a difference in the style! 
The victor of Versailles is German 
Emperor, with no connection at the 
Vatican. He is the first German 
Cesar, as his predecessor, Albert 
von Brandenburg, was the first 
Prussian Duke. A national chief, 
he shares no particle of his sove- 
reignty with any foreign prince. 
The spiritual Cesar still remains, 
distant and inaccessible, though 
shorn of earthly power and state. 
Pio, like his fallen brother, Cesar 
Imperator, has been sorely tried by 
fortune, and his earthly throne has 
crumbled into dust beneath his 
weight. The patrimony of St. 
Peter has returned to secular hands. 
A king is seated in the Quirinal, 
while Italian troops pile arms in 
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front of the Capitol, and dominate 
the Castle of St. Angelo. A palace 
and a garden are left to the Pope, 
St. Peter’s and the Inquisition are 
left to the Church. Pio declares 
himself a prisoner, held in custody 
by his own excommunicated child- 
ren. Nearly all his revenues are 
gone. Even for the expenses of his 
household, he depends on voluntary 
gifts. 

That household is the largest in 
Europe, having, among other officers, 
four palatine cardinals, four pala- 
tine bishops, three secret assistant 
chamberlains, two hereditary sup- 
porters of the throne, a marshal 
of the conclave, four secret chamber- 
lains of the cloak and sword, a 
guard of nobles, a Swiss guard 
and a guard of honour. All these 
officers, together with the Sacred 
Congregations, the clerical mission- 
aries, the religious orders, and the 
poorer cardinals and bishops, have 
to be supported out of Peter’s 
pence. A man of great financial 
genius,Cardinal AlessandroBarnabo, 
of Foligno, General Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregations of the Propa- 
ganda, has had the charge of this 
peculiar revenue, and under his 
control the funds collected, chiefly 
through the agency of women, have 
enabled Pio to resistall offers for a 
settlement with the Italian kingdom. 
But Cardinal Barnabo is gone, 
struck down by apoplexy, a disease 
which seems to haunt the Sacred 
College, especially in the early 
days of Lent. Will any other 
Cardinal succeed like Barnabo in 
raising means? It is a question 
over which the shrewdest heads in 
Rome grow giddy; for unless the 
money should come in, how are 
the Papal households to be fed, the 
churches kept in good repair, the 
poorer cardinals and bishops paid ? 

Yet Pio, broken and ‘imprisoned,’ 
wages war on Germany, and calls 
his children to the front, as eagerly 
as Clement called on Henry and 
Charles to vindicate his office. Pio 
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feels aggrieved by what he thinks an 
undue pressureon the Romansystem, 
exercised by certain Bills which 
have lately passed the Upper and 
Lower Houses .in Berlin, and 
having been signed and published 
by the sovereign, are now em- 
bodied in the statute-book. He 
asks the clergy and the people to 
resist these Acts. Pau] Melchers, 
Archbishop of Cologne, a cautious 
prelate, yet obedient to a power 
that can dispose of cardinals’ 
hats, protests against these Bills. 
Heinrich Forster, Prince-Bishop of 
Breslau, heretofore a sleepy sort of 
priest, aware that too much wake- 
fulness may lay him open to sus- 
picion, slowly rubs his eyes, and 
whispers he may by-and-by speak 
out. Miecislaus Halka, Count Ledo- 
chowski, and Archbishop of Gnesen 
and Posen, took a bolder course. 
A Pole, to whom his nationality 
and religion are equally dear, Count 
Ledochowski seized the opportunity 
of stirring up the deepest feelings of 
his countrymen. The chorus swelled 
from see to see. Obedient to the 
counsels of Cologne, Conrad Martin, 
Bishop of Paderborn, and Johann 
Brinckmann, Bishop of Miinster, 
echoed the cry of resistance. Philip 
Crementz, Bishop of Ermeland, had 
scarcely waited for the signal to lay 
on. Even in the fierce debates on 
Papal infallibility, he had made him- 
self a name—odious to some, and 
sweet to others—as the earliest 
persecuting bishop in the Father- 
land. M. Eberhard, Bishop of 
Trier, soon followed in the wake 
of his ecclesiastical brethren, so that 
more than half the Prussian bishops 
are more or less in open mutiny 
against the Crown. 

A roar of foreign sympathy sup- 
ports these prelates in their opposi- 
tion to the laws. These laws— 
whether laws providing for the edu- 
cation of priests, or laws establish- 
ing the validity of mixed and civil 
marriages—they say are an intoler- 
able burden to their consciences. 
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It is no use to tell them that these 
Acts have been debated in the Par- 
liament of their country. They ap- 
peal to Rome. Rome is their coun- 
try, and the Sacred College is their 
Parliament. Luigi de Calabiana, 
Archbishop of Milan, F. von Fiirs- 
tenberg, Archbishop of Olmiitz, 
Edward Manning, Archbishop of 
Westminster, and F. A. Dechamp, 
Archbishop of Mechlin, were among 
. the first to send out words of con- 
solation to the German and Polish 
law-breakers; yet it is a notable 
fact in the life of each of these four 
eminent prelates, that in his own 
country he has been persuaded to 
accept and to observe the laws, even 
when his Church objected to them, 
as against her teaching and her 
interest. The question therefore 
rises, whether it is right to preach a 
disobedience abroad which a man is 
not prepared to practise in his native 
landf The German prelates living 
outside of Prussia are as yet more 
cautious in their words. No priest in 
Europe is a warmer Ultramontane 


than Baron von Ketteler, Archbishop 
of Maintz, the learned, eloquent, and 
fierce denouncer of all enemies of 


the Roman See. G. von Scherr, 
Archbishop of Miinich, and M. von 
Deinstein, Archbishop of Bamberg, 
have accepted the teachings of the 
Syllabus and the decrees of the 
Vatican. These prelates fear, and 
with good reason, that the lay 
legislation now in force may be 
extended to the Empire. Yet they 
are far more prudent in their ac- 
tions than the priests who stand 
outside the lines. 

It helps us nothing to confuse 
the points at issue, like Cardinal 
Cullen and the Duke of Norfolk, 
by a general reference to perse- 
cutions of opinion. Count Le- 
dochowski is not lying in the gaol 
of Ostrowo on account of his belief 
in this or that article of his creed, 
but on account of his violation of 
certain clauses in the statute book. 
It is the same with Dr. Eberhard, 
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Bishop of Trier. Eberhard is a 
Jew, but no one asks about his 
faith. He is committed on a civil 
process, and may leave his prison 
when he pays his fine. His keepers 
have no charge over his opinions. 
‘The measures of my Government,’ 
says Kaiser Wilhelm, ‘do not in- 
fringe on the Romish Church, or 
on the free exercise of their religion 
by her votaries ; they only give to 
the independence of the legislation 
of the country some of the guarantees 
possessed by other countries, . 
without being held by the Romish 
Church incompatible with the free 
exercise of her religion.’ This 
statement of the case agrees with 
the highest lay opinion, even among 
the Catholic community. If any 
man has earned a right to speak for 
educated Catholic laymen in his 
country, it is Dr. Vélk. A lawyer 
by profession, Vélk is a judge in 
one of the Southern courts, as well 
as a deputy in the Imperial Par- 
liament. He professes Catholic 
opinions. He has never joined Dél- 
linger and Reinkens in support of 
the Old Catholic movement. Yet 
this eminent Catholic judge de- 
nounces clerical opposition to the 
laws of his country with a vigour 
beyond that of either Bismarck 
or Falck. Alike to Kaiser and to 
deputy it is a question of opposing 
a native law at the suggestion of 
a foreign power. 

A Parliament freely elected, and 
by suffrage all but universal, votes 
a set of Bills. These measures are 
domestic in their nature; Bills 
affecting none save Prussian sub- 
jects. Kaiser Wilhelm signs them, 
as King of Prussia, and his Govern- 
ment proclaims them in a legal 
form. These Bills are law, which 
every subject must obey until they 
are repealed. A pontiff, seated at 
the Vatican, announces his displea- 
sure with these laws and his deter- 
mination to oppose them. How 
has he acquired this right to inter- 
fere? a Prussian asks. This priest 
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is not a German, with a title to be 
heard as such. He never set his foot 
on German soil, and cannot speak a 
syllable in the German tongue. 
His knowledge of the actual state 
and pressing wants of Germany 
is derived from priestly sources, 
in a foreign idiom and at second 
band. But Pio understands the 
actual state and pressing wants of 
Rome. Is it for Rome, and not for 
Germany, that he dislikes these 
Prussian laws? If he confined 
himself to criticism, each party 
might conceive that he was acting 
well within the limits of his right. 
A German minister might protest 
against such criticism, but he would 
have no claim to punish the 
Italian priest—or any agent of that 
priest—for his alleged offence. 
Words only should reply to words. 
A German bishop might pursue a 
similar course. He might announce 
his disapproval of the recent mea- 
sures. He might try to get them 
altered. While he confined himself 
to legal opposition, he would stand 
beyond the reach of enemies. Should 
such a man, with law on his side, be 
touched by an unscrupulous police, 
and judged by a despotic minister, 
he would command the sympathy 
of every liberal man, without regard 
to creeds and constitutions. But 
the Prussian bishops, on a hint 
from Rome, take ground outside 
the law. For them, the Chambers 
and the King appear to have no 
existence as an independent legis- 
lative power. According to their 
views, the Prussians are not masters 
of Prussia, and the Germans have 
a@ ruler out of Germany. They 
treat their country like a conquered 
State, in which they can make their 
will the measure of their right. 
They tear the statutes, they im- 
peach the judges, they denounce 
the Parliament, and they defy the 
laws. ' 

This kind of opposition is an out- 
rage on the principles of moral and 
material order. Ifa nation is inde- 
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pendent, she has the faculty of 
making laws. No citizen of that 
State can claim to disobey these 
laws. No foreign prince can either 
modify, suspend, or cancel them. 
A native Court interprets, and a 
native Government administers, 
these great expressions of the popu- 
lar will; but the domestic legislation 
of a country stands above the reach 
of every foreign judge and every 
foreign king. A country that ad- 
mits an alien jurisdiction into any 
corner of her territory is a vassal 
State. 

It is no question here of whether 
this Prussian legislation is either 
good, bad, or indifferent, taken by 
itself, and judged by scientific 
rules. Of that the Germans have 
a right to judge. When a Bill 
was brought into the English House 
of Commons—say the Irish Educa- 
tion Bill—no man among us ever 
asked what they would think 
about it in Naples and Vienna. We 
conduct our own affairs. If any- 
one remarks on what we say and 
do, we read his observations with a 
smile, securely conscious that we 
understand our business and re- 
quire no foreigner’s advice. Yet 
hosts of alien critics have invaded 
Germany—French critics, Belgian 
critics, Polish critics, English 
critics, and Italian critics—in the 
usual medley of intentions and 
excuses which distinguishes a 
foreign legion. Readers are tickled 
when they hear Judge Vélk, the 
Catholic deputy, declaring in Berlin 
that the very laws against which 
Count Ledochowski is contending in 
Protestant Prussia have existed for 
a hundred years in Catholic Bavaria. 
Cynics will smile on finding Pére De- 
champ endeavouring to excite Count 
Ledochowski to resist in Protestant 
Prussia a law which Pére Dechamp 
himself obeys in Catholic Belgium. 
But the question is not one of 
personal logic only, for it reaches to 
the higher inspirations which are 
said to guide the Roman Church. 
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In London, Dr. Manning would 
be one of the foremost in exhorting 
all who listened to his warnings 
to obey the statutes of the realm. 
In Paris, Cardinal Guibert never 
dreams of teaching his flock to set 
the Code at nought. Men like Man- 
ning and Guibert are very far from 
being communists and revolutionists, 
Is it not the boast of Papal Rome 
that she has always been the patro- 
_ ness of moral and material order in 
the State? Has she not always 
called herself a spiritual and conser- 
vative society, living in the hearts of 
men and ruling by Divine commis- 
sion, ready in every country to place 
the enormous might of her authority 
on the side of reigning dynasties 
and actual codes? These claims 
and services she makes ; why, then, 
has she abandoned in the North of 
Europe her accustomed exercise of 
fighting in the cause of order? Is 
it because she regards the order 
set up by Albert von Brandenburg 
as a mutiny against her system? 
Is it because the Prussian people 
suppress bishops and denya primacy 
among thechurches? Is it because 
the Government of the North is 
secular, national, and independent ? 
To a German, this is how the ques- 
tion stands. The fines imposed on 
Dr. Martin, the citation served on 
Dr. Melchers, the imprisonment in- 
flicted on Dr. Eberhard and Count 
Ledochowski, are to him no other 
than the answers given by Germany 
to a challenge from the Vatican. 
Is the Fatherland an independent 
State? Are Germans masters in 
their house, or not? Are the victors 
of Sadowa and Sedan the vassals of 
a foreign pontiff? Are they limited 
in their own provinces in the high- 
est of all public faculties, the power 
to make and to administer their 
laws ? 

Of course, this claim to interfere 
in Germany, as in Switzerland and 
other countries, is based on an as- 
sertion that the Romish Church is 
universal in her essence and her 
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structure, and that in virtue of her 
common Christian calling she has a 
right of meddling in the legislation 
of every country living by the faith 
of Christ. Pio Nono, in his opening 
letter to the Emperor, claimed to 
have a property in every Christian 
man and woman, even in those who 
call him anti-Christ. But thesepre- 
tensions are denied in Germany, not 
only by Evangelical people, but by 
many of the Catholic people also. 
Students of history distinguish he- 
tween the Papal system and the 
Catholic system. ‘Catholicism is 
the strength of the Papacy, while the 
Papacy is the weakness of Catholi- 
cism,’ is a saying which arose amon 
German Catholics. Church history 
is a favourite study with thecountry- 
men of Mosheim, Stolberg, Dollinger, 
and Neander. Germans deny to the 
Romish Church that universality of 
essence and structure on which she 
builds her right to interfere. They 
say she is no other than a local 
society. They call her an Italian 
Church, and find in her few notes 
of Catholicity except the name. 

A glance at the internal structure 
of that Church will show the ground 
on which this German argument is 
built. 

How does the Church of Rome 
define her own position? As 
Roman, Catholic, and Apostolic. 
Thename of Christ is not mentioned; 
the names of Nazareth and Bethle- 
hem are not mentioned. She isnot 
called a Christian Church. She 
makes no secret of the fact that she 
is first Roman, and only afterwards 
Catholic. She puts the special be- 
fore the general statement, so as 
in truth to limit even her pre- 
tended universality by the girdle of 
Rome. Does the actual organisation 
tend in any way to widen this purely 
local definition? Rather the reverse; 
for if the local nature of an Italian 
Church is expressed in words, this 
local nature is maintained with 
vigour in the facts. Are popes and 
cardinals selected from a Catholic 
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body on a Catholic principle ? 
Who is the Pope ? An Italian. Who 
are the cardinal-bishops? Italians. 
Who are the cardinal-deacons ? All 
Italians. Who are the cardinal- 
priests? Nearly all Italians. Who 
are the leading ministers and secre- 
taries of the Sacred Congregation in 
Rome? Italian—all Italian. Not 
long ago I heard an eminent Swiss 
bishop, when addressing a vast 
meeting of his fellow-Catholics at 
Fribourg, say the great sin of mo- 
dern days was the impiety of long- 
ing for a national Church; yet it 
would seem that in the distribution 
of her offices the great society of 
which he is a shining light affects 
no wider character than that of an 
Italian Church. 


First, let us take the Papal 


throne as a conspicuous evidence 
of local character. Italy, by the last 
accounts, contains about twenty- 
six millions of nominal Catholics, 
all living more or less in a state 
of rebellion towards the Papacy. 
Victor Emanuelo is lying under 


censure. Minghetti and the other 
ministers are lying under censure. 
All members of the two Cham- 
bers, all councillors, mayors, and 
other officers of the Government, 
are lying under censure. Every 
soldier in the army, every sailor in 
the fleet, every voter who sends a 
deputy to Rome, is held to be cut 
off from grace. What part of the 
population of Italy remains in a state 
of obedience, as the Vatican defines 
obedience, it is hard to say. The 
Sacred College knows no more than 
the Italian Parliament. But, for the 
sake of illustration, let us count the 
whole population of twenty-six 
millions as Catholic, and then ob- 
serve the proportion of Catholics 
in Italy to Catholics in the rest 
of Christendom. An official list, 
the Orbe Cattolico, published in 
Rome, claims 185 million men as 
living in obedience to the Vatican. 
This list is overswollen in numbers, 
but a corporation may be judged in 
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matters of internal policy by its 
own statistics. Italy then contains, 
according to the Vatican, about a 
seventh part of the faithful, and on 
Catholic principles she is entitled 
to supply one Pope inseven. France, 
the foremost Catholic State, is en- 
titled, on the same principle, to 
supply one Pope in five. Austria 
and Spain come next, one with 
twenty-five million members, the 
second with sixteen million. If the 
Church were universal, Austria 
would supply one Pope in eight, 
Spain one Pope in twelve. Ireland, 
with five millions of Catholics, ought 
to supply one Pope in thirty-seven. 
So of the rest. Of course, there 
might be some departure from the 
rule of fair and equal representation, 
caused by individual claims ; but the 
exceptions, as we know from general 
laws, would in the long run balance 
each other, and the general aver- 
ages would correspond in some 
degree with the primary element of 
numbers. Italy might supply one 
Pope in six instead of in seven; 
France might furnish only one Pope 
in six instead of one in five. It 
could not happen, on any theory of 
Catholic principle, that Italy would 
produce ten Popes while France 
produced none. 

What are the facts presented by 
the Vatican in proof of that univer- 
sality in the name of which Pio 
Nono assumes the right of judging 
and revising the laws of foreign 
States? Pioisan Italian. Gregory 
and Leo were Italians. The Clements 
and Benedicts, the Urbans and 
Innocents, wereallItalians. If there 
is any rule established in the Vati- 
can beyond dispute, it is that no 
man can be Pope unless he comes 
of an Italian house. In fact, the 
Papacy belongs to Italy. For ages 
past this rule has been observed. 
Instead of sending one Pope in five 
to rule the faithful, France has not 
supplied a single pontiff since the 
Middle Ages. It is the same with 
Austria, Portugal, and Spain. 
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Through thirty-seven Papal reigns, 
the ‘ Universal Church’ has always 
had an Italian master. Charles V. put 
out his arm against this local law. 
If any prince were ever ‘ cosmopoli- 
tan,’ it was Charles. His father was 
an Austrian, his mother a Castillian. 
He was born and bred a Fleming. 
Spanish, English, German, and Bur- 
gundian blood was in his veins. His 
pedigree was traced by Sandoval 
. through divers Oriental kings and 
Gothic chieftains. Ruling directly 
over Spain and Flanders, Barbary 
and Naples, Germany and Italy, the 
Eastern and Western Indies, and 
indirectly, as temporal Cesar, over 
all the outside kingdoms of the 
Christian commonwealth, Charles 
waseager to assert the Catholicity of 
his rule, and strove with all his in- 
fluence to transform the Italian 
Papacy into something like a uni- 
versal Church. At first he thought 
of putting Wolsey on the Papal 
throne. Amboise had previously 
conceived a similar idea to that of 
Charles, but the Gallic Cardinal 
had meant to be the first of a new 
line of Catholic Popes himself. A 
few aristocratic families appeared to 
regard the Vatican as their own. 
Now a Medici, anon a Colonna, 
another time a Chigi, an Albani, or 
a Rovere, held the seat of honour. 
Charles broke this stringent rule, 
by forcing his confessor, Adrian, a 
Fleming like himself, on the electoral 
body. Adrian, well aware how much 
his foreign birth would prejudice his 
reign in the Italian capital, entered 
the gates on foot, uncovered and un- 
shod, in signof his humility. Though 
he was armed with many talents 
and conspicuous virtues, the local 
spirit was too strong for him to 
overcome, and after striving with 
the outraged families in the Corso 
for a few months, he fell away and 
died, no man knew how. A Medici 
succeeded to his place, and from that 
day no foreigner has ever reached the 
holy chair. Adrian was an accident 
of time and place. To find asecond 
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instance of a Pope selected from 
the Catholic Church instead of from 
the Roman aristocracy, a seeker 
must go backward to the days of 
Edward III. Orsini and Borghesi, 
Piccolomini and Savelli, Conti, Pam- 
phili, and Ganganelli—so runs on 
the line of pontiffs. In the last five 
hundred years, the reign of these 
aristocratic houses has been only 
interrupted once, and that for only 
twenty months. What other dynasty 
can boast as much? Surely this 
Papal throne has every claim to be 
regarded as a national throne. 

Pass onward to the Sacred Col- 
lege. What is a German, thinking 
of a Catholic Church, which claims 
to interfere with his native law in 
the name of Christendom, to make of 
the internal structure of this elec- 
toral body? At the Vatican, no one 
pretends to treat the College as an 
assembly of many nations in a single 
Church. Any claim to fairness of 
representation is denounced as hos- 
tile to that fine and potent essence 
called ‘the Roman spirit,’ a full in- 
fusion of which is asked of every- 
one aspiring to the secondary offices 
of Rome. What is understood by 
Cardinal Patrizi and the Holy In- 
quisition, by Cardinal Capalti and 
the Congregation of Studies, and by 
Cardinal de Luca and the Censor- 
ship, when they speak of the Roman 
spirit, is no secret, even to the outer 
world that looks in wonder on the 
system they administer. These car- 
dinals mean a thorough yielding of 
the intellect and feelings to the an- 
cient genius of the place, a perfect 
acquiescence in these old Italian 
claims, a full submission to the Ro- 
man aristocracy, and an extreme 
devotion to those princely families 
which regard the Church as their 
domain. At Rome a local genius 
is employed to rule the universal, 
and a long apprenticeship in govern- 
ment has shown these Roman fami- 
lies that the cultivation of a local 
spirit is essential to the maintenance 
of their rule. 


— 
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If every seat were filled, the Col- 
lege of Cardinals would contain 
some seventy members. The seats 
are never full. A Pope prefers to 
keep some hats at his disposal for 
emergencies, since the gift by Peter 
of a perpetual primacy in the Church 
to the descendants of his murderers 
is open to occasional challenge, and 
a red hat is not unfrequently the only 
means of buying off a troublesome 
enemy. The Sacred College has 
been known to sink as low as six 
members, but in ordinary times the 
number of actual cardinals is kept 
a little under sixty. Let us take the 
list as it stood on New Year’s Day 
in the current year, when the College 
contained fifty-five cardinals. The 
Sacred College consists of three 
orders: cardinal-bishops, cardinal- 
priests, and cardinal-deacons. On 
the first day of January (1874) there 
were six cardinal-bishops, forty car- 
dinal-priests, and nine cardinal- 
deacons. What was the composition 
of these three orders of cardinals in 
respect of nationality? The six 
cardinal-bishops were all Italian 
born. Of the forty cardinal-priests, 
one was an Irishman, one was a 
Portuguese, four were Spaniards, 
five were Frenchmen, four were 
Austrians, and twenty-five were 
Italians. The nine cardinal-deacons 
were all Italian born. Out ofa total 
number of fifty-five no less than 
forty were Italians. If the Church 
were Catholic in her essence and 
her structure, as the denouncers of 
Swiss and German nationalities 
assert, how could the Italians have 
gained this vast preponderance in 
the Sacred College? By the rule 
of Catholic principle, France is en- 
titled to supply eleven cardinals to 
the College. She actually supplies 
five. By the same rule, Austria is 
entitled to supply seven. She actu- 
ally supplies four. Italy, entitled to 
supply eight, was actually repre- 
sented by forty—thirty-two cardi- 
nals beyond her share! Nor was her 
strength confined to mere excess of 
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numbers. Every seat in the highest 
order of the cardinalate was held by 
an Italian. A foreign prelate may 
become a cardinal-priest ; no foreign 
prelate occupies the bench of a car- 
dinal-bishop. What are these facts, 
a German has the right to ask, unless 
they. be the marks of an exclusive 
and engrossing national Church ? 

In the grade next to that of car. 
dinal the same preponderance was 
seen. Next to the Sacred College, 
the most powerful institutions in 
Rome are the Secretariat and the 
Inquisition. Cardinal Antonelli was 
at the head of one, Cardinal Patrizi 
of the other. Both are Italian 
born. Next to these offices stand 
the Consistory, the Council, the 
College of the Propaganda, the 
Council of the Index, and the Con- 
gregation of Studies. All these 
offices had Italian chiefs. Antici- 
Mattei ruled the Consistory, Cata- 
rini the Council, Barnabo the Pro- 
paganda, Luca the Index, and 
Capalti the Studies. All the go- 
verning powers of the Church are 
divided among nineteen holy con- 
gregations, and not one of these 
nineteen congregations was directed 
by a man of foreign birth. Eleven 
chanceries exist in Rome, through 
which the government of the Church 
is carried on. Not one of these 
eleven chanceries had a foreign 
chief. The Roman Church has two 
great orders of chivalry—the Order 
of St. John and the Order of the 
Holy Sepulchre; the chiefs were 
both Italian born. 

The Papal throne has three lay 
supporters. The first supporter was 
Prince Giovanni Colonna; thesecond 
Prince Domenic Orsini; and the 
third, called Marshalof Holy Church 
and Guardian of the Conclave, 
Prince Sigismondo Chigi-Albani. 
All these gentlemen are members of 
the Roman aristocracy. The organi- 
sation of these Papal families is per- 
fect, so that any attempt of the 
Christian commonwealth to raise an 
outside pattern of excellence to the 
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Holy See would be repulsed by an 
immense majority of Italian votes. 
St. Peter, as a stranger born in Ga- 
lilee, would not have the smallest 
chance, against these Roman houses, 
of succeeding to the Papal chair. 

Such, say the German patriot 
and the Swiss patriot, is the foreign, 
national, and exclusive Church, 
whieh, throwing down all land- 
marks, and denouncing every nation- 
. ality, claims to exercise in Germany 
and Switzerland the highest sove- 
reign rights. 

In some cases that Italian Church 
interferes beyond the frontier, in 
other cases it interferes within. The 
ease of Pére Foulon, Bishop of 
Nancy, is a good example of the first 
kind of interference. Pére Foulon, 
Bishop of Nancy, claims to exercise 
spiritual jurisdiction over that part 
of Lorraine which was ceded to 
Germany in the peace of Paris. 
Rome has not recognised that ces- 
sion, and the Pope declines to 
change the frontier of the conquered 
diocese. It is only after much de- 
bate, and on the sternest pressure, 
that the Roman Court can ever be 
induced to change the frontiers of 
her spiritual provinces ; and when 
a Government that desires such 
rectification of old lines is lay and 
liberal, as in Prussia, Rome is apt 
to meet her wishes in the matter 
with unbending spirit. Silesia 
offers an example of this difficulty. 
Forster, Bishop of Breslau, rules 
over Prussian as well as Austrian 
Silesia; and, as an ecclesiastic, 
claims to stand on separate ground 
to any other subject of either 
Austria or Prussia. Rome has 
often been desired to separate the 
diocese, but she assumes a Catholic 
tone, and, in her spiritual office, 
claims a right to disregard mere 
temporal landmarks. Prussia has 
not cared to press her point, because 
the bishop’s seat—his palace and 
cathedral—stand within her fron- 
thers, and are liable to seizure as 
material guarantees. With Foulon 
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it is not so. Foulon is a Gaul, who 
cannot be arrested for his dis- 
obedience to the law. A caselike that 
with which the Germans have to deal 
in Lorraine, occurred some years 
ago in the Swiss canton of Ticino. 
Luigi de Calabiani, Archbishop of 
Milan, claims to exercise, according 
to ancient Papal rescripts, spiritual 
jurisdiction over this southern 
canton of the Republic. Rome not 
having yet found time to recognise 
the changes made in the Helvetic 
Confederation by the Act of Media- 
tion and the Congress of Vienna, 
this Italian prelate tries to keep his 
power intact by naming priests to 
every altar in the canton, and by 
founding colleges in the cities of 
Ascona, Bellinzona, Lugano, and 
Mendrisio, for the training of a fu- 
ture race of priests. The cantonal 
authorities will not have this foreign 
rule. They ask to have a native 
bishop, who is bound to follow 
native law. But these demands 
are steadily resisted by the Holy 
See, which finds a great ad- 
vantage for her policy in go- 
verning the canton of Ticino from 
Milan. The Federal Government 
in Bern is unable to reach Luigi de 
Calabiani, however much he may 
offend against the Swiss Constitu- 
tion. ‘They have a foreign power 
within their frontier lines; nor can 
the Italian Government assist them 
to enforce their law. For acts with- 
in the province of Milan, Cala- 
biani can be called before Italian 
courts; but these Italian courts have 
but a doubtful right to call him to 
account for acts committed out 
of Italy. Practically, the Arch- 
bishop stands beyond the reach 
of either Swiss courts or Italian 
courts. What is the result? A 
conflict has been raging in Lugano 
and Bellinzona for twenty-eight 
years. A great majority of the 
people has been alienated from 
their Church. The seminary at 
Polleggio has been suppressed, and 
the candidates for priestly offices 
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have been driven away. A country 
governed by universal suffrage found 
a ready means of carrying out the 
popular will; and when the Bishop 
of Comoandthe Archbishop of Milan 
protested against these acts, the 
cantonal authorities replied by a 
series of measures suppressing all 
the functions of these alien prelates 
on Swiss soil. The right of presen- 
tation to a Swiss curacy is reserved 
to the people, while the right of in- 
stallation is reserved to the com- 
munal authorities. The State as- 
sumes control of the Church, which 
thus becomes popular, national, and 
independent. These are no barren 
Acts, like our own Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill. They are enforced, and 
when Calabiani sends a priest to 
take possession of a Swiss chapel, 
the intruder is either drummed out 
of the village in contempt or chased 
away by squads of cantonal troops. 
‘The Church is ruined,’ cry the bi- 
shops. ‘ The Church is saved,’ cry 
the patriots. It is certain, that in 
a Swiss canton in which the whole 
population is Catholic, the Roman 
system has been overthrown, The 
Pope has put out ban and curse, and 
the ecclesiastics have appealed from 
Catholic Bellinzona to Protestant 
Bern. Yet nothing has been gained 
for the Italian Church by these 
proceedings and appeals. Bern 
answered by a decree of the Federal 
Assembly, declaring ‘that no fo- 
reigner can exercise episcopal juris- 
diction on Swiss soil.’ Ticino car- 
ried out her local code, and a people 
of Italian origin, speaking an Italian 
dialect, pnt an end to the domina- 
tion of a purely Italian priesthood 
by an all but unanimous vote. The 
Swiss are resolved to be masters in 
their own house. 

Pére Foulon, Bishop of Nancy, is 
more objectionable to Germans than 
Calabiani is to Switzers, since 
Foulon is a political enemy as well 
as a prelatical intruder on the Ger- 
man soil. Calabiani never dreams 
of separating the Italian valleys from 
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the Alpine Republic. Foulon lies 
beyond the reach of German disci- 
pline, and it is only through the 
French Government that Bismarck 
can restrain his zeal. A word, 
however, has sufficed, since France 
is not prepared to fight, and Nancy 
has no wish to see the Uhlans in her 
streets and squares. 

The fight, in truth, is hard, the 
prospect for the future black. But 
it is well for Germany, and for the 
Evangelical churches everywhere, 
that Rome has chosen such a battle- 
field as that of opposition to an 
actual law. What chance the 
Pontiff and his followers have, they 
seem resolved to throw away, as 
they have done in Italy and Swit- 
zerland. The Papal cohorts have 
a standing ground in Germany, 
from which, if they were wise 
enough to see their strength and 
weakness, they could hardly be dis- 
lodged with the rapidity attend. 
ing military strategies enforced by 
rifled guns. They count, in the 
rough, about thirteen millions of 
Catholics in the country; with a 
hundred and twenty Ultramon- 
tane members in the Reichstag. 
These thirteen millions of Catholics 
lie along three sides of the new Em- 
pire, in Posen, in Silesia, in Bavaria, 
and along the Rhine from Strass- 
burg to Cologne, with Catholic po- 
pulations mostly in the rear, excited 
by political as well as clerical hatred 
of the power erected in Berlin. 
These Catholics, it is true, belong 
to races jealous of each other—Po- 
lish, Slavonic, Swabian, Gallic, and 
Teutonic—who could never act to- 
gether save by speech and vote in 
an Imperial Parliament. Yet for 
such an object as the preservation 
of their Church these Catholic 
members could and would combine. 
A party of a hundred and twenty 
members, acting as a single man, 
might be a formidable power in an 
assembly of three hundred and 
ninety-seven votes. On many ques- 
tions they might turn the scale. 
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One party in the Reichstag only— 
that of the National Liberals—has 
a stronger numerical following than 
the Ultramontanes. Let us note 
the various groups : 


National Liberals - 50 
German Ultramontanes . QI 
Radicals . : ‘ - 46 
Conservative-Liberals » 29 
Tories : ; ° . 
Whigs. ‘ ‘ . 
Alsatians . : : . Ty 
Poles “ ° Z . 
Socialists . ‘ , ; 9 
Particularists . 6 ‘ 4 
Folks-men ‘ ° ‘ 2 
Dane ° . ° : I 


No party has a majority. The 
Government must rely from day 
to day on the support of several 
sections, and a very slight know- 
ledge of parliaments is required in 
order to gauge the power of a com- 
pact body of voters counting nearly 
one-third of the entire House. I 
say, nearly one-third; for in every 
division against the Government, 
the ninety-one German Ultramon- 
tanes can rely on the votes of every 
Polish and Alsatian deputy. In 
many cases they could reckon on 
the Socialist, the Danish, and the 
Particularist votes. On certain 
questions, the sixteen Whigs, the 
twenty Tories, and the twenty-nine 
Conservative-Liberals are not un- 
likely to desert Prince Bismarck ; 
in which case, his Cabinet would be 
in a minority of one. A cool and 
waiting policy would therefore seem 
to offer the Catholic party many 
chances of resisting the Imperial 
Government on legal ground. 

Has Rome a reasonable hope of 
fighting Germany on any other field ? 
I see no reasonable hope. The Pon- 
tiffs strength is in the love—his 
weakness in the fear—of his de- 
voted partisans. If he excites their 
love, by asking for their prayers 
and votes, these partisans may be 
expected to support him in the 
churches and the polling booths. 
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If he excites their fear, by urging 
them to break the law, and brave 
the public force, no one in his senses 
will expect his followers to adven- 
ture on such dangerous ground. 
A zealot here and there may do so, 
but a lay victim here and there will 
only prove the barrennessof spiritual 
power. With priests and prelates, 
it is different; for the clergy are 
his soldiers, armed to do his will; and 
when his trampet sounds a charge, 
it is their business to obey his call. 
With them, it is professional duty 
and professional interest to be fore- 
most in the fight. A persecution to 
the clergy is like a campaign to the 
army; a diversion from the round 
of tiresome duties, with the chances 
of distinction in the country and 
promotion inthe Church. A priest 
who seeks a bishop’s staff, a prelate 
who desires a cardinal’s hat, will 
rush into the easy martyrdom of fine, 
imprisonment, and sequestration 
to secure a name. Ledochowski 
will receive a cardinal’s hat. 


Eberhard is bidding boldly for the 


palace in Cologne. But laymen, 
however pious and devoted, cannot 
be expected to incur such penalties 
as they have dared. These laymen 
have no bishops’ staves and car- 
dinals’ hats to lure them on. A 
layman has his wife and child to 
feed, his business and estates to 
guard. A fine is ruin, and im- 
prisonment disgrace. By disobe- 
dience to the law, he forfeits all 
his civil rights. To him, that 
foreign body which affords some 
shelter to a bishop, and some con- 
solation to a priest, is but a 
vague and distant force. He never- 
saw St. Peter’s shrine: he never 
heard the Pope say mass. The 
Sacred College is to him as much a 
shadow asthe Sanhedrim. But the 
local court is near, the prison wall 
is high. Once barred behind that 
wall, he knows no power on earth 
can set him free, except the judge 
whom he is asked to brave. So 
long as he is urged to pray and 
Ga 
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vote, a Catholic layman of the 
stricter sort is likely to obey his 
priest; but Catholic laymen, even 
of the stricter sort, will hardly 
venture on such acts of mutiny as 
frighten strong and popular govern- 
ments from moving in their regular 
course. 

Nor have the clergy, as I fancy, 
much to hope from Catholic soldiers 
in opposition to their chiefs ; though 
some are taking up their lines of 
action on this shoal of sand. The 
military system favours local senti- 
ment; the army corps being all pro- 
vincial, and the feelings of a city and 
a district concentrated in the military 
force. Some regiments are wholly 
Catholic, and these Catholic regi- 
ments are stationed in the Catholic 
towns. Such is the Fifteenth Divi- 
sion, lying at Cologne. Archbishop 
Melchers, seated on his throne, 
beholds around him, in the bands 
of armed men who fill the Dom, 
few others save the spiritual 
children he has reared and trained ; 
yet, in his opposition to the Em- 
peror, the Archbishop knows that 
he has nothing to expect from the 
disciplined members of his flock. 
These warriors know no voice but 
that of General Kummer, their 
commanding officer, and that of his 
superior, General Gében, of Coblenz. 
In Germany, as in other States, the 
military spirit is stronger than the 
sacerdotal power. Knowing a little 
of Prussian troops, I have no hesi- 
tation whatever in saying that if a 
Catholiccompany weresent by Gene- 
ral Kummer to Gerion Strasse with 
an order to arrest Dr. Melchers, 
they would obey, even though they 
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had to follow their archbishop to 
the Dom, and tear him from the 
altar-steps. Posen is occupied by 
the Tenth Division, under General 
von Schmidt. This division con- 
sists of Poles, who are also Catho- 
lics ; yet not a voice was raised 
against the arrest of Ledochowski. 
It is much the same at Trier and 
Miinster. Not a gun was fired when 
Eberhard was sent to gaol, and the 
fanatical Catholic soldiers of West- 
phalia shot down their rioting 
brethren in the streets of Miinster 
when a mob resisted a distraint 
on Bishop Brinckmann’s goods. 
Something of the spirit of Teutonic 
Knighthood burns in their succes- 
sors. Not a Jesuit in Paris would 
obey his general with a blinder 
passion than a Prussian soldier 
would display 'in carrying out the 
orders of his chief. 

Force, actual force, is therefore 
out of question; yet, unhappily, 
resort is had in Rome to phan- 
toms which appear like force. Re- 
sistance to the law is an appeal 
from parliaments and judges to 
material means. The end of such a 
course is easily foreseen ; and pity for 
the weak is checked by disapproval 
of the means employed. Free 
nations may allow denunciations of 
their laws, but disobedience to them 
never. Any man may criticise the 
English statute book. If English, he 
may try with all his might to get 
the statutes altered; but a man 
who violates a law iustead of try- 
ing to persuade his fellow-citizens 
to amend it, starts beyond the pale 
of sympathy, and writes himself an 
outlaw. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SON-IN-LAW. 
A STUDY OF OLD STRATFORD. 


TRATFORD-UPON-AVON in 
the seventeenth century must 
have presented a very perfect type 
of the small midland towns which 
ranked in size and importance be- 
tween the villages and the larger 
. boroughs. Grouped about a fair 
and stately church and an old Guild- 
house were three or four streets of 
low, half-timber houses, sparingly 
intermixed with a few of larger 
size, such as the College where 
Combe lived, and the ever memor- 
able New Place, environed by well- 
wooded gardens and gently sloping 
towards the river, which then, as 
to-day, crept lazily through the 
many arches of the old bridge, now 
‘making sweet music to the ena- 
melled stones’ of the shallows, now 
heavy and stagnant in the deep 
pools under the shadow of the elms 
and willows. Imagine this, with a 
foreground of rich meadow land, 
dank and moist as Cuyp’s river 
banks, streaked with tall hedgerows 
and backed by the undulating 
banks, which do duty for hills in 
this part of England, and you have 
a picture of Stratford as it must 
have appeared in the time of Shake- 
speare. The fertility of this middle- 
most valley of England is unri- 
valled. Dry and matter-of-fact 
Speed, who knew the district well, 
and was a frequent visitor at 
Warwick, hard by, is almost be- 
trayed into poetry when he comes 
to describe ‘the meandering pas- 
tures, with their green mantles so 
embroidered with flowers, that from 
Edgehill we behold another Eden.’ 
In our day, Hugh Miller, rambling 
by the Avon on a hot day in June, 
descants with enthusiasm upon 
the rich aquatic vegetation, and 
declares that he had seen nothing 
in living nature which so well en- 
abled him to realise the luxuriant 


semi-tropical life of the period of 
the coal measures. But the beauty 
of the landscape is very treacherous. 
Built or bordering upon low allu- 
vial soil, near the point where the 
great red sandstone district of cen- 
tral England begins to be overlaid 
by the lias, the town is very liable 
to floods, which year after year 
leave behind them a plentiful crop 
of fevers and agues. In the autumn 
months it often happens that the 
quiet little river, swollen by hun- 
dreds of tiny confluents from the 
high grounds, spreads itself along 
the valley into the semblance of a 
huge mere, and the scene from 
Stratford Bridge is 


A flat malarian world of reed and rush. 


The whole neighbourhood was for- 
merly very unhealthy. If we may 
depend upon the entries of burials 
in the parish register, the death 
rate during the last twenty-five 
years of the sixteenth century must 
have greatly exceeded that of a 
modern manufacturing town; and 
in the very year of Shakespeare’s 
birth, the plague is estimated to 
have carried off one-seventh of the 
inhabitants. Even in these days 
of improved drainage the rate is 
high. Out of one hundred and 
eighty-eight deaths from natural 
causes in 1868, sixty-six were 
registered as caused by zymotic 
diseases. The neighbourhood of 
Stratford has always given employ- 
ment to a number of doctors, and 
in the time of Elizabeth there is 
reason to believe that this little town 
or its immediate vicinity possessed 
two physicians, besides several apo- 
thecaries,and anumber of theirregu- 
lar practitioners who always abound 
in aguish districts. During the 
first quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the most noted of the Strat- 
QaGa2 
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ford doctors was John Hall, who had 
the luck to immortalise his name by 
marrying the eldest daughter of 
Shakespeare. The register of Strat- 
ford, under the date of 1607, has 
the following entry among the mar- 
riages : 
John Hall, gentleman, and Susanna 
Shaxpere. 


This is the first, and well-nigh the 
only contemporary notice of Hall. 
Who he was, and whence he came, 
the reasons which induced him to 
settle at Stratford, and, indeed, 
almost everything connected with 
his personal history, are all hidden 
in that singular obscurity which 
seems to envelop all the surround- 
ings of Shakespeare. With the ex- 
ception of a few brief notices in 
the Corporation Records relating to 
his holding the office of Bailiff, we 
hear nothing more of him until 
after his death, when one of his 
many manuscript case-books came 
into the hands of Dr. Cooke, of 
Warwick, who translated it from 


the professional Latin,and published 
it in 1659, under the title of Select 
Observations upon English Bodies of 
Eminent Persons in Desperate Dis- 


eases. This singular book, little 
known and strangely neglected, is 
of great interest to investigators of 
Shakespeare’s lifeand times. Nearly 
all the ‘eminent English bodies,’ 
of whose patching up and physick- 
ing it is the record, were those of 
Shakespeare’s friends and neigh- 
bours, and it is the only source 
from which we may get a glimpse, 
however slight, of the people among 
whom his last years were spent. 
To these last days, indeed, these 
doleful pages are in some sort the 
epilogue, for we find here most of 
the friends and contemporaries of 
his youth in the sere and yellow 
leaf journeying peacefully, but for 
the most part painfully, to the 
grave, under the pilotage of Dr. 
Hall. Among his patients we have 
‘Mrs. Hall, of Stratford (my wife), 
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being miserably tormented with the 
cholic ;’ Elizabeth Hall (‘my only 
daughter, vexed with tortura 
oris’); Mrs. Green (most likely the 
wife of the Town Clerk, who was a 
relative of the poet); Mrs. Combe 
(the wife of the Combe to whom 
Shakespeare left his sword); Mrs. 
Sadler (his early friend, and god- 
mother of his daughter Judith) ; 
Esquire Underhill (perhaps the for- 
mer proprietor of New Place), who 
in these days was miserably tor. 
mented by the ‘running gout,’ as 
became an aged justice ; and Alder. 
man Tyler, the person whose name 
was erased from the will, treated 
for a thoroughly aldermanic com. 
plaint, ‘exceeding heat of tongue.’ 
A Mrs. Nash also, probably the wife 
of Shakespeare’s friend, and mother 
of the Nash who married Hall’s 
daughter, appears in these pages, 
and several other members of the 
Combe and Underhill families. 
The book is nothing more than 
an ordinary case-book of the 
period; but in the word or two 
descriptive of the individual which 
Hall affixes to each case we are 
often able to discover the bent of 
his own mind, and in some measure 
to reconstruct the society of the 
neighbourhood. There is abundant 
evidence that his practice lay 
amongst the best families of the 
district, and he was often sent for 
to attend patients living at a great 
distance. At Compton Wyniates 
he was in frequent attendance 
upon the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, and even attended him when 
residing at Ludlow as Warden of 
the Welsh Marches. At Warwick 
his principal patients were ‘ Baronet 
Puckering,’ son of Elizabeth’s 
Speaker, of the same name, ‘very 
learned, much given to study, of a 
rare and lean constitution, yet 
withal phlegmatic,’ and Lord Brook, 
the famous friend of Sir Philip 
Sidney, who appears to have been 
a confirmed invalid during his latter 
years of retirement at Warwick. 
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At Clifford, near Stratford, lived 
the Rainsfords, who are frequently 
mentioned in this book, notably 
‘my lady Rainsford, beautiful, and 
of a gallant structure of body.’ 
There can be little doubt that 
Shakespeare would be a frequenter 
of this house, as Sir Henry Rains- 
ford is said by Aubrey to have been 
a great friend to poetry and poets. 
Drayton mentions in one of his 


: letters to Drummond of Hawthorn- 


den, that he is accustomed to spend 
three months of every summer at 
Clifford, and again alludes to it in 
the Polyolbion as— 

. dear Clifford’s seat, the place of 

health and sport, 
Which many a time hath been the muse’s 

quiet port. 
Another patient of great considera- 
tion with Hall was Esquire Beaufou, 
of Guy’s Cliff, ‘ whose name I have 
always cause to honour.’ His worst 
illness was caused by ‘eating great 
quantity of cream at the end of his 
supper, about the age of seventy.’ 
His wife, the Lady Beaufou, was 
‘godly and honest, being of a noble 
extract.’ At Walcot, in Oxford- 
shire, he had a good patient in Lady 
Jenkinson, who was probably the 
widow of the Sir Anthony Jenkinson 
who was twice sent by Elizabeth as 
ambassador to Russia. Other pa- 
tients residing in or near Stratford 
were Mrs, Harvey, ‘ very religious ;’ 
the Lady Johnson, ‘fair, pious, 
chaste ;’ Mr. Drayton, ‘an excel- 
lent poet,’ treated for a tertian, 
and dosed with a pleasant mixture, 
which ‘ wrought both upwards and 
downwards ;’ Mistress Woodward, 
“a maid, very witty and well-bred, 
- gibbous;’ Mr. Fortescue, ‘ catho- 

c,a great drinker, of a very good 

habit of body, sanguine, very fat ;’ 
Mr. Trap, the Puritan curate of 
Stratford, ‘for his piety and learn- 
ing second to none.’ 

The case of George Quiney is one 
of the most interesting in the book. 
He was the son of Shakespeare’s old 
friend Richard, the writer of the 
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one extant letter addressed to Shake- 
speare (asking forthe loanof ‘xxlb.’), 
and the brother of Thomas, who 
married the poet’s second daughter. 
In 1624 he was curate of Stratford, 
and became Dr. Hall’s patient for 
‘ grievous cough and gentle feaver, 
being very weak’—in other words, 
he appears to have been in the last 
stage of a galloping consumption. 
The medical men of our day let us 
off with a few doses per diem, anda 
pill or a potion at night, but in 
Quiney’s time the doctor was a ty- 
rant from whom no hour, or even 
meal, was free. This unhappy young 
man was physicked indeed. In the 
morning he took a warm emulsion 
fasting; followed after breakfast bya 
hydromel, and at night by another 
emulsion and pills. At dinner they 
put saffron into his sauce, ‘ because 
profitable for the brest,’ and musk 
into his wine, ‘to corroborate the 
heart.’ His head was shaved, and 
an ‘emplaster’ of twenty-eight in- 
gredients applied to it; and besides 
all this, he was dosed with small 
messes of myrrh and tragacanth 
made into a paste and taken ‘ly- 
ing on the back, to the end it may 
dissolve itself.’ Under this treat- 
ment the patient ultimately died, 
and Hall dismisses him with the 
remark that ‘he was a man of good 
wit, expert in tongues, and very 
learned,’ which proves at any rate 
that there was one man of culture 
amongst the Stratford townsmen. 
From this specimen it will be seen 
that our doctor’s practice was of the 
heroic type. Nature, according to 
his theory, was not a friend to be 
gently entreated and coaxed, but an 
enemy to be fiercely wrestled with 
and conquered. In common with 
most practitioners of his time, he 
had some very nasty and coarse 
medicines. He often gave ‘ juyce 
of goose-dung’ and frog-spawn 
water as tonics, and one of his 
favourite cataplasms was, ‘BR, a 
swallow’s nest, straw, sticks, dung, 
and all.’ Powdered human skull 
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and even human fat are strongly 
recommended, and he frequently 
prescribes a restorative made from 
snails and earth-worms. Medicine 
at this period was in a state of 
transition, and the old remedies, 
based for the most part upon the 
doctrine of sympathies and corre- 
spondences, still held their own 
against the new and better practice, 
which acknowledged no authority 
but experiment and observation. In 
turning over the pages of this book 
we cannot fail to be struck by the 
great prevalence of fevers and agues. 
Many varieties are mentioned by 
Hall, such as ‘the malign spotted 
fever,’ ‘ erratic fever,’ the ‘ ungaric 
fever,’ the ‘ new fever,’ and tertians 
and quotidians of many kinds; and 
as a result of these, probably, we 
continually meet with cases of ‘ hy- 
pochondriac melancholy.’ If the 
cases in this book are to be taken 
as fairly representative, it follows 
that the popular ideal of the land 
of Shakespeare must be consider- 
ably modified. Stratford was no 
bucolic paradise of red-faced yokels, 
but a town of lean and melancholy 
invalids : a very nursery of Hamlets, 
Timons, and Jacques’, scarcely ever 
free from— 

. . . burning fevers, agues pale and faint; 
Life-poisoning pestilence, and frenzies wood ; 
Surfeits, imposthumes, grief, and damn’d 

despair. 

It is, perhaps, worth notice that 
no great poet has so frequently em- 
ployed images derived from these 
diseases. The physicist of the fu- 
ture who, upon some advanced 
stage of Mr. Buckle’s thesis, will 
expound to our grandsons the va- 
rious causes which led up to that 
most wonderful of all phenomena, 
SHAKESPEARE, will no doubt have 
much to say about the influence 
of locality in producing the morbid 
melancholy which, in place and out 
of place, seems to pervade every 
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page of his writings. Thereis little 
doubt that Hall would be Shake- 
speare’s attendant during his last 
illness, although we have no ac- 
count of it in this book, the entries 
in which unfortunately do not 
commence till 1617, the year after 
his death, although it is by no means 
certain that Shakespeare’s case 
would have been given, as the 
doctor is very chary of recording 
his failures. But who was Shake. 
speare’s apothecary or surgeon ? A 
pocket-book of Hall’s is said to have 
once been in the possession of Ma- 
lone, in which there was a state- 
ment that his name was Nason, but 
in another place corrected to Court. 
Now among Hall’s patients we find 
both ‘John Nason, of Stratford, Bar- 
ber,’ and ‘ Mrs. Grace Court, wife to 
my apothecary.’ In those days the 
lancet had scarcely been divorced 
from the razor, so probably both 
names are correct, Court being the 
apothecary, and Nason acting as 
surgeon or blood-letter. We are 
told by Ward, afterwards Vicar of 
Stratford, and also at the same time 
practising as a physician—a not un- 
common conjunction of offices in the 
seventeenth century—that Shake- 
speare died of a fever, contracted at 
a merry meeting with his friends 
Drayton and Ben Jonson.! In that 
year (1616) we find from the entries 
in the Parish Register that the fever 
was unusually active in Stratford, 
and it is probable, therefore, that we 
may acquit the feasting of any share 
in the poet’s death. In the autumn 
of 1632 the fever again became ter- 
ribly busy; in Hall’s words, ‘ killing 
almost all that it did infect,’ and the 
doctor himself nearly fell a victim to 
it. From the way in which his dis- 
order was treated, in the first in- 
stance by himself, and afterwards, as 
he grew worse, by a friendly physi- 
cian from Warwick—and which 
was, in fact, the routine practice 


* Diary of the Rev. John Ward, Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon. Edited by Severn- 
London, 1839. Dr. Ward, like Hall, left behind him a number of MS. case-books. 
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of the period—we may gather a 
pretty accurate idea of the last hours 
in this world of that bright but 
saddened and world-worn spirit— 
inhabiter of that most eminent of all 
‘eminent English bodies,’ which 
seventeen years before had lain 
burning and tossing in the same 
house, probably in the same room. 
The battle commenced in the usual 
manner, by bleeding: ‘8 oz. from 
the liver-vein;’ and was followed 
up by active cathartics. Afterwards, 
at frequent intervals, they gave him 
a strong decoction of hartshorn, the 
effects of which naturally made him, 
as he says, ‘much macerated and 
weakened, so that I could not turn 
myself in bed;’ and between the 
doses of hartshorn he took an elec- 
tuary, of which the principal ingre- 
dient was the famous powder of 
gems, then much in vogue, and 
composed of jacynths, smardines, 
rubies, leaf-gold, and red coral. At 
night he swallowed potions of dias- 
cordium and syrup of poppies, and 
in the morning more cathartics to 
drive away the little life still left. 
The heart gradually sinking, a 
plaster of musk and aromatics was 
applied to the breast; and then, the 
poor weakened brain wandering, 
and the troubled spirit ready to 
pass the threshold, a pigeon was cut 
open, and its raw flesh applied warm 
to the soles of his feet, in the expec- 
tation that the vitalmagnetism of the 
bird would draw away the humours 
from the head. And then! In 
Shakespeare’s case, we know how 
it ended; but Dr. Hall, who must 
have had the constitution of a horse, 
recovered. 

The book entirely corroborates 
the well-known and _ persistent 
Stratford tradition that the imme- 
diate descendants Sof Shakespeare 
were Puritans, and therefore in- 
clined to hold the writings of their 
illustrious relative in little respect. 
Dr. Hall was certainly a Puritan of 
a very pronounced type. The word 
“bodies’ upon his title-page seems to 
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imply a reservation as to souls which 
savours of this school, and the book 
abounds in the pious phrases which 
at that time were certain shibbo- 
leths of the sect. Cooke, the editor, 
tells us that ‘he was in great fame 
for his skill far and near ; and this I 
take to be a great sign of his ability, 
that such who spare not for cost, 
and they who have more than ordi- 
nary understanding, nay, such as 
hated him for his religion, often 
made use of him.’ When Dowdall 
visited Stratford in 1693, the earli- 
est. pilgrim who has left an account 
of his visit, he made friends with the 
parish clerk, who was then upwards 
of eighty yearsold. While viewing 
the church, the old man pointed to 
Shakespeare’s tomb, and said em- 
phatically, ‘He was the best of his 
family’! This has always seemed 
tous the most expressive testimony, 
and, from the old town gossip’s 
point of view, speaks volumes, 
plainly telling of a bright period of 
generous living at the New Place, 
too soon followed by atime of dark- 
ness, when cakes and ale were not. 
John Hall died in November 
1635. By his nuncupative will, 
made on the day of his death, 
he left his ‘study of books ’— 
and amongst these, unless they 
had undergone a similar sifting 
to that bestowed upon Don 
Quixote’s, would be the priceless 
Shakespeare Library—to his son- 
in-law Nash, ‘to dispose of them 
as you see good,’ and, in strik- 
ing contrast to the indifference 
displayed by his great father-in-law, 
exhibits a laudable anxiety for his 
literary progeny. ‘As for my 
manuscripts, I would have given 
them to Mr. Boles if he had been 
here, but forasmuch as he is not 
here present, you may, son Nash, 
burn them, or do with them what 
you please.’ Such is the wondrous 
diversity of human nature, Macbeth 
and Othello are dismissed without a 
word to the tender mercies of igno- 
rant players, and still more ignorant 
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printers, or, for the matter of that, 
to the chances of utter oblivion; 
but Dr. Hall, upon his bed of death, 
is troubled about his poor little case- 
books. The way in which the pre- 
sent book came to be published is 
detailed by Cooke in an address to 
the reader prefixed to the first 
edition, but omitted in the suc- 
ceeding impressions. At the begin- 
ning of the Civil Wars, probably in 
1642, Cooke, then quite a young 
man, was acting as surgeon to the 
Roundhead troop who were keep- 
ing the bridge at Stratford, and 
quartered with him was ‘a mate 
allied to the gentleman who wrote 
the observations.’ This young man 
invited Cooke to New Place to see 
the books left by Dr. Hall. Mrs. 
Hall showed him the books, and 
then said ‘she had some [other] 
books left by one that professed 
physic with her husband, for some 
money. Itold herthat if Ilikedthem 
I would give her the money again.’ 
Mrs. Hall then ‘ brought them forth, 
amongst which there was this, with 
another of the author's, both in- 
tended for the press. I being ac- 
quainted with Mr. Hall’s hand, told 
her that one or two of them were 
hher husband's, and showed them to 
her. She denied, I affirmed, till I 
perceived she began to be offended, 
andat last I returned her the money.’ 
This is the only scrap of intelligence, 
save the inscription upon her 
monument, which time has left us 
about Shakespeare’s daughter, and 
it must be allowed that it does not 
show her in a pleasant light. Mis- 
tress Hall was certainly wise in a 
worldly sense, as well as ‘ wise to 
salvation.’ We may, perhaps, how- 
ever, derive from the incident a 
consolatory inference. The tradi- 
tion mongers have always delighted 
to rack our imaginations with vi- 
sions of the burning of Shake- 
speare’s manuscripts at the hands 
of a Puritanic and unsympathetic 
kindred. The fair bargainer of the 
above scene was not the woman to 
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dispose of her father’s manuscripts 
—if there were any—without a 
proper consideration, and the pro. 
bability seems to be that Heminge 
and Condell would get them all. 
But we must not be led into doing 
injustice to Mrs. Hall. It is quite 
possible that Cooke may have been 
mistaken in the inference which he 
evidently intends us to draw. We 
know that it is quite possible for 
even the largest-hearted and most 
sympathetic of women to be a dead 
hand at a bargain, and after all 
there is no crime in desiring to 
change a number of musty little 
manuscripts into current coin of the 
realm. Mrs. Hall’s tombstone in 
Stratford Church asks us— 


To weepe with her that wept with all, 
That wept, yet set herselfe to chere 
Them up with comforts cordiall ; 


which could hardly have been said 
of a narrow-minded woman. 

We have endeavoured in vain 
to discover some trace of Hall's 
parentage or extraction. His name 
does not occur upon the Regis- 
ter of the College of Physicians, 
or upon those of the Universities, 
and, as Cooke tells us that he was 
a good French scholar and had tra- 
velled, it is probable that his degree 
was from Leyden or Paris. There 
was a John Hall who practised at 
Maidstone about 1565, and pub- 
lished a translation of Lanfranc’s 
famous Ars Ohirurgica. This Hall 
also published some poetry of a 
religious cast, and was a very de- 
cided Puritan. Is it possible that 
our Dr. Hall could have been a son 
or nephew of his? There is certainly 
a curious intellectual relationship in 
the style of the two men. 

It is amusing to discover how the 
real state of affairs at Stratford, 
during the last years of Shake- 
speare’s life, differed from that which 
has been pictured for us by the sen- 
timental biographers who have sur- 
rounded the poet in his retirement 
with troops of admiring worsbip- 
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The truth seems to be that 
Btratford was a perfect hotbed of 
religious and domestic strife. The 
municipal government was in the 
hands of a narrow Puritan majority, 
who administered the local affairs 
in the spirit of a Scottish Kirk ses- 
sion, pretending to a strict control 
over the personal morals of the in- 
habitants. In 1602 we learn from 
the town records, published from 
‘ the originals by Mr. Halliwell, that 
amongst other attempts at reforma- 
tion they passed a resolution that 
‘no plays should be played in the 
chamber,’ and that any of the coun- 
cil who shall ‘ give leave or license 
thereto’ should forfeit ten shillings; 
and again in 1612, when their illus- 
trious townsman was in the very 
zenith of his fame, they repeated the 
resolution in still stronger terms, 
with an exordium on ‘the incon- 
veniences of plays being very se- 
riously considered of, and their 
unlawfulness,’ and increasing the 
penalty to ten pounds. Stratford also 
in those days was greatly troubled 
and excited about the enclosures. 


Combe and Mannering, two of the 
largest landowners, wished to en- 
close a part of the common-field, and 
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the small owners and the townsmen 
generally, having probably certain 
rights at stake, resisted vigorously. 
A portion of Shakespeare’s estate 
would be injuriously affected by the 
change; and almost the only morsel 
of information left to us about his 
private life, except the will and the 
legal documents relating to his pro- 
perty, has reference to this agitation. 
Itis a memorandum in the handwrit- 
ing of the Town Clerk, to the effect 
that ‘Mr. Shakespeare told Mr. J. 
Greene that he was not able to beare 
the enclosing of Welcombe,’ and is 
dated September 1, 1615, a few 
months only before his death. In the 
same year an application to restrain 
theenclosers was made to Lord Chief 
Justice Coke, at Warwick Assizes, 
and some idea of the temper of the 
townsmen may be obtained from 
the order of the Court, which cen- 
sures Combe and his friends, and 
declares that the order is taken ‘ for 
preventynge of tumults, whereof in 
this very towne of late, upon these 
occasions, there had been lyke to 
have been an evill begynninge of 
some great mischiefe.’ 
This was Arcadian Stratford. 
C, Ex1iot Browne. 
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E have had a grand Mission 
in London, a Mission of which 
Bishops struck the key-note, and 
for which solemn prayer was made 
in a conference held at King’s Col- 
lege and St. Paul’s. It was to be 
a Mission to rich as well as to poor ; 
and Mr. Maclagan well summarised 
its work when he said: ‘The ques- 
tion for the Missioner to ask is, How 
shall I best deal with this coster- 
monger’s wants, this coalheaver’s 
difficulties, this drunken woman’s 
perplexities, this noble lord’s indif- 
ference as he goes out for his ride, 
this fashionable lady’s carelessness 
as she takes her afternoon drive ?’ 
No wonder he added that ‘ Missions 
might be undertaken too lightly.’ 
Of course the Mission was ‘ po- 
pular ;’ it was written about in the 
papers; reporters attended its va- 
rious services; it was discussed in 
high-polite, in Telegraphese, in all 
known newspaper dialects. With 
what result ? That is the great ques- 
tion ; and it is a question not to be 
answered, as Mr. Ryle in the Record 
well observes, by ‘ counting heads, 
while God counts no hearts,’ nor 
even by registering the experiences 
of individuals, but by seeing what 
is possible with the weapons which 
the Church of England and popular 
Christianity put into the Missioners’ 
hands. You cannot fight a regular 
battle with lath swords and reed 
lances. Is the Mission a mere 
joust, in which many are unhorsed, 
in which some few may chance to 
be hit hard, but in which severe 
wounds are the exception? Can it, 
despite the best efforts of its or- 
ganisers, be anything else, so long 
as Christians of all kinds, Mis- 
sioners included, are content to 
deal with Scripture in a sublimely 
inconsistent way, playing fast and 
loose just to suit their previously 
arranged opinions ? 


No doubt here and there some 
few, among the many temporarily 
excited, have had a bias given 
to their lives; but can we hope 
for any adequate, permanent effect, 
while, for instance, we interpret 
literally the history of the Tempta- 
tion (‘the personality of the Temp- 
ter’ was a strong point with most 
of the speakers at the Conference), 
and yet deprecate any approach to 
literalness in expounding the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. ‘You take 
Scripture literally when it suits you,’ 
once said a speaker at quite another 
sort of Conference in the Old Street 
Hall of Science. So we do; and 
we are weak in consequence. Rome 
has an authoritative voice; but we 
have none, and therefore the edge 
of our spiritual sword is blunted. 
No doubt every Missioner held 
the inspiration of the Bible; so 
does Father Ignatius; he ‘ would 
like to go to gaol for libel for 
vilifying the man who denies it ;' 
so does Dean Stanley, but not at all 
in Father Ignatius’ sense. 

Our terms want defining, and yet 
the process seems an impossible one. 
As things are, there is too much 
truth in Father Ignatius’ reproach: 
‘The dishonesty and truckling ex- 
pediency of Christianity are a dis- 
grace to common honesty ; they set 
it at a disadvantage compared with 
Buddhism or Mahomedanism !’ 

Inconsistency is our rule of faith; 
poverty and self-denial are the great 
Christian virtues, yet we are for ever 
counting up our wealth national and 
personal ; self-sacrifice is the Chris- 
tian’s law of life, yet most of us are 
content to eat and drink, and go 
about our business and enjoy our- 
selves after our fashion, while we 
profess to believe that untold 
myriads whom ‘a word in season’ 
might convert are hurrying on to the 
fiery gulf of everlasting punishment. 
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r™*We're here to fight against 
damnation,’ said somebody at that 
same Old Street Conference; ‘aman 
who dipped a rat in turpentine and 
burnt it is like your God, who burns 
me because I could not understand 
Him.’ It is not a new difficulty, 
but it is a true one; and it is 
intensified by the way in which 
ordinary Christians live. When a 
Christian thinks more of ‘keep- 
ing up his position’ than of sav- 
ing people—I don’t say from the 
wrath to come, but simply from 
dying of hunger; when he can buy 
sherry at 180s. a dozen while 
wretched women are buying penny- 
worths of coal; when a Christian 
minister (Dissenters are at least as 
bad as Church clergy) talks politi- 
cal economy and acts on it, while 
he claims to be especially His ser- 
vant who came to seek and to save 
that which was lost, no wonder a 
stumbling-block is set up over which 
many trip. But when to this is 
added the ‘eternal punishment’ 
doctrine, held emphatically, as far 
as words go, by thousands who 
cannot see that such a doctrine 
must, in common sense, involve a 
literally Apostolic life, a life of giv- 
ing up all, and being all things to 
all men, if so be that we might save 
some, then surely it is no wonder 
that infidelity is progressing. 

The working man knows nothing 
of Church history; I don’t think 
the tradesman, or the country 
gentleman, or even the average 
parson, knows much about it. He 
has to take many things on trust— 
the canon of Scripture, for instance. 
He may find internal evidence for 
rejecting some of the apocryphal 
Gospels; he can find none (for 
there is none) for putting out the 
Roman Clement’s Epistle while you 
admit the Second Epistle of Peter. 
Ask the young men of any Christian 
Association: ‘Why do you believe 
the Bible? ’ and when, after the first 
horror of the enquiry has subsided, 
you get what answer they can give 
you, you will cease to be surprised 
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that the working man, who takes it 
simply as he finds it, declines to 
believe a book which you, perhaps 
without knowing it, interpret tra- 
ditionally. You take the Bible as 
God’s Word; but, no matter how 
perfect may be your theory of literal 
inspiration, you do interpret it ac- 
cording to your ‘ authorities,’ who, 
even if they are the wildest Noncon- 
formists, go consciously or uncon- 
sciously back to their ‘ authorities,’ 
and soon. Perhaps it never came in 
your way to measure the historical 
argument for the Incarnation, that 
keystone ofa faith which has changed 
the world. But think a little, and you 
will see that your reason for taking 
literally expressions about our Lord’s 
Godhead which in themselves are 
quite capable of a figurative mean- 
ing, is because all Christians have 
so understood them; while your 
reason for explaining away (for it 
comes to that) the precepts in 
Matthew v. and vi. is because none 
but a few obscure sects have ever 
tried to literally act them out. 

But the working-man knows no- 
thing of allthis. Hesees no reason 
why, ‘Give to him that asketh thee,’ 
and ‘I and my Father are one,’ 
and ‘Behold He cometh with 
clouds,’ should not all be dealt with 
alike. If he has formed any histo- 
rical theory, it is probably the very 
opposite of yours; instead of hold- 
ing that to be true quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, because 
it has ‘brought our modern social 
polity out of the corruption of the 
Roman civilisation ’— Christianity 
true because it has produced Chris- 
tendom—he would tell you that 
Christianity is the gradual work 
of priests and rulers, who took 
what suited them out of the tenets 
of a band of enthusiasts. Notably 
in this way he would explain the 
sinking this world in comparison 
with the world tocome. ‘They had 
the good things, and they per- 
suaded the masses to leave them 


undisturbed by dexterously fixing 
their attention on the after life.’ 
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One has heard the historically 
minded working-man urge this, 
and has found it as impossible to an- 
swer him in a few brief sentences, as 
it has been to reply satisfactorily to 
his metaphysical brother when, after 
a good deal of talk about the Crea- 
tion, he says, ‘ I should like to know, 
sir, who made God?’ These évaracscc 
are not always put forward irreve- 
rently ; I believe that my historical 
friend has thought the matter out 
according to his lights, and certainly 
there is a great deal primd facie in 
favour of his view. I don’t know 
whether Dean Church would have 
convinced him; but I am rather 
proud that he is not convinced by 
the shallow, rhetorical, begging-the- 
question talk about ‘the abyss of 
corruptioninto which Roman society 
had fallen,’ the talk of young gra- 
duates fresh from their Juvenal and 
Martial, who never read a word of 
Pliny, or Epictetus, or Antonine, or 
Plutarch ; or of the College fellows 
for whom Mr. Lecky has written in 
vain, who have learnt nothing and 
forgotten nothing since their under- 
graduate days. Roman corruption 
was bad enough; but I think we 
might match Messalina among the 
Merovingian princesses, and (to 
narrow the question to our own 
country) I hold with Mr. Pike 
(History of Crime) that the plunge 
from Roman to English Britain was 
one of the sharpest plunges into bar- 
barism which the world has ever 
seen—a plunge which the fetish 
Christianity soun adopted by the 
invaders only made more pitiable. 
Now how are we to deal with our 
argumentative working men? They 
are not so many as we fancy; but 
they are gaining in numbers, and 
every improvement in our educa- 
tional machinery makes them more 
numerous—forces them up into the 
ranks of the arguers. They come 
to us with certain difficulties. No 
doubt the basis of these, for five out 
of six, is dissatisfaction with things 
as they are; but surely our one- 
sided way of putting religious 
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truths strengthens this basis and 
gives a needlessly ugly shape to 
this dissatisfaction. The difficulties 
which they put forward are mainly 
(as far as I know)—the eternity of 
punishment, impossible for many 
besides working-men on any hypo- 
thesis of God’s prescience; the 
popular view of the ineffable Mys. 
tery of the Atonement, which many 
are so far from deeming ineffable 
that they explain it as a scandalous 
trick ; and thirdly literal inspira. 
tion, involving (as it logically 
does) an equal regard for all parts 
of the Bible, insisting (as a good 
old Scotchman phrased it) on find- 
ing ‘a deal o’ Gospel in Jael,’ and 
in forcing a Christian meaning out 
of Ecclesiastes and the Song. Till 
we have gone pretty often to little 
Bethel, we do not know the extent 
to which these doctrines are in- 
sisted on in the ears of the poor; 
and too often this popular Chris- 
tianity disgusts the thoughtful, and 
is to the thoughtless just like 
water on a duck’s back. 

On the three doctrines which I 
have mentioned I need say nothing. 
Mr. Capes and others have written on 
eternal punishment much which no 
thoughtful Christian can venture to 
put aside unread. The author of 
Dame Europa’s School has bravely 
stated in clear popular language the 
dilemma which many of us have 
long recognised. Men’s lives show 
that they don’t believe the doctrine, 
any more than they believe that the 
heathen who have never heard of 
Christ will be punished everlastingly. 
Men say they believe these things ; 
but one who really believed them 
would give up all and plead in 
season, out of season—be to men 
‘like a wind, wailing for ever ’—if 
so be that he might rescue one soul 
from such a doom. As to the sup- 
port which the popular notion of 
the Atonement gets out of certain 
passages in Scripture, why not have 
the courage to say, with Bishop 
Butler as well as with Professor 
Maurice, that when any text 
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goes against our God-implanted 
sense of right we may be sure we 
don’t understand it? The way in 
which we habitually base morality 
on dogmatic teaching has evil conse- 

uences that extend much higher up 
ion the working-man class. Who 
does not know the infinite mischief 
done to the young by insisting on 
teaching the Old Testament on the 
same footing as the New? Very 
few teachers have learnt what they 
ought from books like Baden 
Powell's Christianity not Judaism. 
The consequence is, that to speak of 
Jacob as an unbrotherly cheat, of 
David as very blameworthy in many 
things besides the matter of Bath- 
sheba, of Hezekiah as talking 
like a Jewish Metternich when he 
cared not what happened after him 
so long as peace and truth flourished 
in his day—seems to savour of 

rofanity. ‘Jacob have I loved, 
on have I hated,’ is sufficient to 
stamp the meaner brother as a saint, 
to brand the nobler asa sinner ; ‘ be- 
cause the Lord would slay them ’ is 
accepted as explanation enough of 
the behaviour of Eli’s sons. Saul 
is classed with the wicked because 
it was ‘an evil spirit from the 
Lord’ which possessed him; those 
who so class him forgetting that, 
while he and his long estranged 
son died the hero’s death at Gilboa, 
David was fain to be in arms against 
his country in the Philistines’ camp. 
The young man feels that the Judge 
of all the earth will do right, not 
that that is right which He is said 
to have done in a Jewish record. 
What thoughtful man fails to 
recognise the curse that this style 
of exegesis has been to our race—- 


how it has kept Europe back? 
Look at Ireland, and think what has 
come of the Puritan maxim to treat 
the natives as ‘a people of God’s 


wrath.’ Think of the French Re- 
volution, consummated (if it is yet 
consummated) in blood and mad- 
ness, because of the horrible mockery 
of Christianity presented by ci- 
devant French society. Think, too, 
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of the effect on our colonists, how 
unconsciously that Judaism which 
is nine-tenths of the Christianity of 
most of us has too often wrought 
scorn of the native and inal of 
his rights. In dealing with Maoris 
and such like, human selfishness has 
found an ally, instead of an opponent, 
in our popular Christianity. 

But I don’t want to enter into 
the general question of the inter- 
pretation of Scripture ; I only want 
to urge that these difficulties, which 
are difficulties to all who think, 
are most strongly felt (when felt 
at all) by ‘the intelligent work- 
ing man.’ He has nothing to set 
against them; he is not ‘the 
heir of all the ages ;’ and so he is 
unwilling to accept Christianity, 
difficulties and all, as his heirloom. 
The Mission will do him no good till 
the Missioners are agreed about a 
few points on which those in author- 
ity seem to think it is best not to 
take opinions. Quieta non movere, 
forsooth; are they quiefta? Isn’t 
everybody discussing them, except 
the very men who are paid to do it, 
who have charge of ‘the Divine ora- 
cles,’ and are in duty bound to keep 
them free from fungoidal accretions ? 
Better look to the foundations than 
keep dashing your wall with more 
or less untempered mortar. 

The last time I was in London I 
passed three working masons: ‘Oh, 
but,’ said the youngest, ‘ they do say 
that you'll be punished hereafter for 
what you do here.’ I turned on 
them and cut into the argument. 
It was the old fallacy about ‘living 
according to nature ;’ and I’m not 
sure that my hasty hash of Butler 
at all satisfied the ‘ materialist’ (as 
he called himself), who could see 
no reason why my view of higher 
and better should be accepted, and 
that of him who sets his highest 
and best in sensual enjoyments 
thrust aside with contempt. ‘ Why 
not every one a law to himself?’ 
he urged. And St. Paul’s ‘ His 
servants ye are whom ye obey,’ 
failed to convince him, because it 
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assumed the existence of that spiri- 
tual agency which he denied. Now, 
how had this man, respectable- 
looking, certainly not drunken, 
come to such views? Of course in 
one talk I could not tell; but the 
main difficulty to which he referred 
was that we keep repeating: ‘ In the 
Old Testament a corner is lifted up 
of the veil which hides God’s deal- 
ings with the rest of the world.’ 
‘ Now,’ said he, ‘is thisso? Your 
Bible says that, for the Jews, wars 
and famines and pestilences were 
signs of God’s displeasure. Dare 
you say that that is the case now ?’ 
I, who remember when the Irish 
potato famine was, in the latitude 
of Islington, connected with the 
Maynooth Grant, could not venture 
to say that it was. I remember, too, 
having been often scandalised at a 
phrase of Archbishop Trench’s 
(Study of Words, p. 39), that the 
cholera is a scourge for men’s sins, 
and that we implicitly own the fact 
that it can’t be accounted for by 
natural causes whenever we use the 
Now, we really 


word ‘ plague.’ 
must get to say what we mean, and 


to say it clearly. Is the scourge 
laid on for the sins of the suf- 
ferers? Our Blessed Lord’s words 
about the tower in Siloam seem 
to say ‘No’ to this. For the sins, 
then, of the nation at large, or of the 
world in general (which last suppo- 
sition is quite reasonable for those 
who believe in the solidarity of all 
mankind)? But then the particu- 
lar point of the lesson would be lost. 
He, too, would be a bold man who 
should say that the world, or even 
England, was in a specially bad state 
at the times when cholera has visited 
us. Weare always sinful; but a mas- 
ter who should explain a general 
flogging by saying, ‘If the boys didn’t 
deserve it then more than at other 
times, they werealways bad enough,’ 
would hardly be deemed a worthy 
successor of Dr. Arnold. Vicarious 
sacrifice may be made to account 
for a good deal. Robertson of 
Brighton, in rather misty language, 
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which, to my thinking, Mr. Stopford 
Brooke (Freedom in the Church of 
England) certainly has not im. 
proved upon, says it is the law 
of the universe; but to assert 
that Shadwell and Spitalfields suf- 
fered because of the sin of the 
West End is surely stretching 
the doctrine too far. In one sense, 
no doubt, they did; they suf- 
fered because of the West End’s 
sinful neglect, which ought to have 
looked after the poorer suburbs, and 
seen that they were well scavenged 
and supplied with good water. To 
argue that a ‘plague’ is judicial be- 
cause the word means a blow, and 
that pain is punishment because de- 
rived from pena, isalmostas unsound 
as toconnect Tartar with raprapoc, 
like the Greeks of the lower empire. 
That the word which we use for cer- 
tain diseases, specially for those which 
have not yet been accounted for by na- 
tural causes, does mean a stroke, is 
a case of survival. It points to the 
old éeodaorvia which has made 
what missionaries call devil-worship 
the popular creed with most sa- 
vages. Everything is a ‘plague’ 
at first; the medicine-man of 
Nootka Sound cures everything 
by interposing charms between 
the angry powers and their vic- 
tim; gradually science takes the 
place of conjuring. Culling of 
simples begins, and surgery too. 
Charms are still used on occasion, 
but men have ceased Opnveiv éxpdac 
™poc TOMOYTL mhpare, And perhaps 
by-and-by the cholera will no longer 
be ‘the mysterious scourge ;’ its 
genesis will be as well ascertained 
as that of typhoid, and then we 
shall hear less of its being a direct 
punishment for national sins, and 
even Scotch municipalities will see 
the force of Lord Palmerston’s advice 
that they should rather cleanse their 
sewers than appoint a general fast. 

I am glad that nobody has spoken 
of the Bengal famine as punitive ; 
it would be too horrible to think 
that ryots should die by scores, 
perhaps by hundreds, because their 
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British rulers forgot the lesson 
which Joseph’s corn-storing should 
have taught them. No; if you 
want to convince men like my 
argumentative mason, don’t talk 
so much about ‘punishment’ and 
‘retribution ;’ tell them that every- 
thing alike, not one thing more 
than another, is a part of God’s 
providence, that His laws are never 
broken with impunity, and that the 
effect of breaking them passes on 
- often far beyond the actual breaker, 
even as ‘ the sins of parents are vi- 
sited on children to the third and 
fourth generation ;’ but don’t say 
that ‘terrible diseases are declared 
by the great universal conscience 
of man, which is never at fault, 
to be strokes inflicted by God on a 
guilty world’ (Trench, loc. citat.). 
‘You don’t know why it comes,’ 
said my mason ; ‘you may be as 
wrong as the Jews were when they 
killed a lot of Saul’s sons to stop a 
famine. Why, then, can’t you just 
say, “ Wedon’t know,” and leave it?” 
And he added with some bitterness, 


‘No wonder the clergy want to be 
well paid for taking in all that stuff 
and then cramming it down other 


people’s throats. They can’t be- 
lieve it. There’s not an honest, 
thoughtful man who could believe 
that God would bring a fa- 
mine on a whole nation because 
Saul had spared some men whom he 
ought to have killed. Lifting up the 
veil, indeed! better drop it alto- 
gether than show work like that 
going on behind it.’ I am afraid 
my mason had the best of it, and 
knew that he had; but I don’t think 
any Missioner would have beaten 
him out of his position. He had 
certain hard passages of Scripture 
at his fingers’ end, and he knew 
how to use them. Prayer, for in- 
stance ; he had read all that has been 
said about it in the papers. Some 
great preacher (Spurgeon, I think) 
he found fault with, because when he 
had been persuaded to go and hear 
him, instead of arguing the subject 
the preacher began : ‘ If there’s any 
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one here who doubts the efficacy of 
prayer, I’ve nothing to say to him.’ 
‘What was the use,’ said my mason, 
‘of preaching at all, then, if he de- 
clined to try and convince us 
doubters ? Prayer’s well enough,’ 
he added, ‘and often does good to 
the one who prays. But I'll tell 
you; when I was a young chap, 
among pious people, I used to hear 
a deal about a “ child of many pray- 
ers;”’ I think I was one; but catch me 
believing that God has therefore 
taken more care of me than He has 
of a fellow that never had a single 
prayer put up for him. God isn’t 
unfair, at least any God I could 
worship; and He wouldn’t neglect 
a poor chap because nobody had 
prayed for him.’ 

Enough, perhaps too much, of 
my mason. Among many free- 
thinking working men, I never met 
one whom it was more impossible 
to answer off-hand. He is the type 
of a class; he told me he knew 
many like himself—not ‘reds,’ nor 
‘internationals,’ but men who ac- 
cepted social distinctions, and were 
earnest for the truth, yet wholly 
unable to ‘take in’ Christianity as 
it is given to them. No doubt it is 
extremely self-conceited of them to 
quarrel with what hascontented hun- 
dreds of grand intellects in all ages ; 
but it’s not quite their fault; this is 
a speculative age. Self-conceited 
or not, there the men are, not to 
be made believers of by being 
told that minds like Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s accepted unhesitatingly what 
they boggle at. The question is, 
What to do with them? Will 

ou have a purely emotional 
faith for the women and the weak 
men, while in the vestry you 
tell the irreconcilables that what 
you say is to be understood in a 
sense ; that of course human rea- 
son must be a sure guide as 
far as it goes, though it cannot 
go far enough; that what your re- 
verend brother has said about the 
devil going about as a roaring lion 
is figurative language, and so on? 
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Does that satisfy you? Do you 
think any faith could stand which 
should rest on such a divided basis ? 
Would it not be wiser to teach as 
little as you please, but to let that 
little be sound and straightforward, 
and to show that you fully act up 
to it? Would it not be better, re- 
membering the hare, and Jael, and 
Agag, &c., to say boldly, ‘ Holy 
Scripture contains all things neces- 
sary to salvation, but it also con- 
tains a great many things not ne- 
cessary thereto.’ It’s just as bad 
with the New Testament as with 
the Old. We have two different 
canons of interpretation; on doc- 
trine we insist, each fixing his 
own, and making the non-accept- 
ance of it penal ; but about practice 
all alike are lax enough, ‘the world 
couldn’t go on if they were not.’ 
St. Paul’s Hebraisms about pre- 
destination, and justification, and 
sanctification, and propitiation for 
sin are pressed in crudely, or even 
made to cover far more than the 
Apostle could have meant, while 
the ‘two coats’ is slurred over. I 
know the blank feeling that has 
sometimes come over me when, after 
listening to a glowing sermon, I’ve 
asked about some poor family. 
‘Ah! they’d be much better in the 
House,’ has been the reply; or, 
‘ They had a soup ticket yesterday.’ 
We know the proverb about clergy- 
men’s sons; and I’m sure it would 
be no wonder if it were true, for 
they must get to think that words 
mean nothing or very little, that 
the whole thing is a sort of rou- 
tine. No doubt, in actual life, 
a tolerable compromise is mostly 
effected. Ninety-eight in a hundred 
take things as they are, with that 
wonderful illogicality which saves 
us from so many disasters ; but of 
the two who are left one turns 
a zealot and tries to carry out 
the letter of the Sermon on the 
Mount, the other is scandalised at 
the divorce of practice and theory, 
and comes to hate or despise the 
system altogether. Could we not 
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get on better by fixing such a 
canon of interpretation as shall 
give the ninety-eight a firm, honest 
basis of conviction, instead of the 
mere assent which in a Buddhist 
country would keep them Bnd. 
dhists ; such a canon as shall show 
the zealot that he is mistaken as well 
as unpractical, and shall satisfy the 
caviller by its consistency and by its 
equal applicability to doctrine and to 
practice? For,as I have said, our two 
rules puzzle the working man. He 
sees that it costs nothing to assert 
doctrines, while to assert practice 
either convicts the assertor of talk- 
ing and not doing, or else costs him 
certain acts of self-denial; and in his 
puzzledom he criesout that we are un- 
fair,‘and claims this very thing that 
I insist on—that all Scripture shall 
be referred to the same standard. 
Let us say no more than we mean. 
Years ago the Saturday Review dealt 
with the Sermon on the Mount, and 
opined that at least some of it is out 
of date—that ‘ Blessed are the poor’ 
might do for the climate of Galilee, 
but will not do for England; and that 
‘John P. Robinson he’ was about 
right when he said, ‘they didn’t 
know everything down in Judee.’ 
Since then I think both Pall Mall 
Gazette and Saturday Review have 
argued the ‘ brother’s keeper’ ques- 
tion, and have settled to their own 
satisfaction that our ordinary way 
of using Cain’s impudent question 
is most unjustifiable, that we are not 
our brother’s keepers, and (if we pay 
our poor’s rates so long as poor’s 
rates last) have no right to be 
scolded for declining to keep him. 
Thisis straightforward, and we either 
accept it or not. If we accept it, 
we are, I suppose, able to make it 
square with our idea of Christianity. 
It certainly won’t square with the 
literal rendering, which I submit 
we are bound to adhere to in prac- 
tical matters if we insist on it in 
matters of doctrine. 

Now, regarding with reverence 
all efforts to do good, I cannot help 
asking, Can Missions do what some 
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expect from them while they leave 
as they were the points at which I 
have hinted, and many others too, 
about which thoughtful men are 
enquiring? Much was said of the 
preaching of the Cross by -the 
Apostles ; but are the cases parallel? 
A bishop or a dean, or even a Mis- 
sioner, does not preach the Cross 
as Paul or Barnabas preached it; 
having land, he has not sold it for 


_ distribution; he does not labour 


with his hands ; he lives by what 
is for all an honoured, and for some 
a gainful profession. Times are 
changed ; ‘ livings’ are sold—fetch a 
higher price with a trout stream and 
‘social advantages.’ The ‘hardshell’ 
or ‘gentleman’s’ newspaper thinks 
this is all as it should be, and says : 
‘The spiritual man has his defects, 
and the carnal man his good points ; 
and we are not prepared to admit 
that what makes the Church more 
like the Apostles and the Sermon 
on the Mount makes it better.’ 
That, again, is quite straightfor- 
ward; but the working man calls 
it dishonest to thunder out Apostolic 
Christianity at the East End while 
you preach at the West the very 
modified Christianity of the day. 
He thinks with Mr. Shore, that the 
West End wants evangelising just 
as much as the East, though he 
does not believe in the evangelising 
of men who say (as Mr. Berdmore 
Compton is reported to have said) 
that the moral latitudinarian is 
worse than the orthodox lax liver. 
Adistinguished evangelical clergy- 
man once said to me when I hinted 
at the -desirableness of cathedral 
service in the abbey church to 
which he had just been appointed : 
‘Cathedrals are an anachronism.’ I 
am sure Missions also are, unless we 
are prepared to alter a good many 
things, to be primitive and Apostolic 
in something besides our preachings 
and prayer-meetings. You cannot 
imagine St. Peter in coat, or cassock, 
or surplice, with or without ‘ bands ;’ 
and for a man in modern costume, 
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and addressing men with our mo- 
dern feelings, to try to reproduce 
St. Peter’s style, must in the 
long run be a failure. If it is well 
done, it will ‘move’ a good many ; 
it may move them so strongly as to 
bind them into a sect. But are 
the Wesleyans, with their divisions, 
the more than Papal pretensions of 
their Conference, and their hard, 
cut-and-dried, mechanical method, 
‘based ’ (as one of them phrased it) 
‘on conversion and sixpence a 
month,’ an encouraging result of 
Apostolic preaching? Some years 
ago Mr. Newman Hall, Canon Mil- 
ler, and Dean Stanley met a depu- 
tation of working men at the Lon- 
don Coffee House, to discuss the 
question: ‘ Why preaching, in church 
and chapel alike, is so generally 
unacceptable to working men?’ 
The unacceptableness remains. Men 
will go to hear a fine speaker, 
‘fine’ in their sense being fluent, 
noisy, and ‘impressive ;’ though of 
St. Paul it was said, that his speech 
was contemptible. We don’t want 
to get men to hear a preacher; we 
want Christianity to tell on their 
lives. Emotion has its place in hu- 
man worship ; perhaps our English 
Liturgy hardly provides enough for 
it. But that emotion may do any 
permanent good, it must be rightly 
based. Mr. Huuter, in his Orissa, 
has a good deal to say in favour of 
Jaggernit ; and it may be argued 
that all such demonstrations keep 
alive the feeling of reverence, and 
call up sentiments which we could 
not afford to let die out. But now- 
a-days, and in London, it must do 
harm, and not good, to rouse the 
emotions, unless with instruments 
tempered in the clear flame of rea- 
son. Make plentiful allowance for 
man’s spiritual part, for that which 
science can never get at; but don’t 
say that because man has a spiritual 
part, he is therefore bound to ac- 
cept what his reason shrinks from, 
and what he feels those who speak 
to him do not accept in its literal 
HH 
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sense as involving certain logical 
conclusions. Say no more than 
you can carry out, else you will 
be driven to the awkward necessity 
of whispering ‘Point de zéle’ to 
those whose enthusiasm you have 
kindled; you will have others ask- 
ing many troublesome questions. It 
is a grand thing that the Church 
of England should be roused from 
her secular abhorrence of enthu- 
siasm; but it is well to count the 
cost of the step she is taking. Is 
she prepared to interpret—I do not 
say all Scripture, but its practical 
lessons, as literally as the Missioners 
did the doctrines on which they have 
been insisting ? And this cuts at the 
root of much which is now allowed, 
nay approved. ‘ Muscular Christian- 
ity’ was a failure just because it tried 
to be literal in doctrine and accom- 
modating in practice. ‘Rejoice in all 
that God has given us richly to 
enjoy’ was the favourite‘ muscular’ 
text, and a very good one it is, in 
its way; be esthetic; cultivate 
in harmonious proportion the whole 
man, the whole woman ; but don’t, 
while doing this with all your 
might, use phrases which have no 
meaning in your mouths. 

All this perplexes others be- 
sides the working man. To do as 
Christian did in Vanity Fair is a 
straightforward way of acting ; to 
let Christianity be a ‘leaven,’ un- 
seen except in its effects, trans- 
muted itself by the life which it 
transmutes, is equally straightfor- 
ward; but to talk like Christians 
while we act like ordinary nine- 
teenth century folks is puzzling, 
and is not to be made less so by 
any amount of emphatic preaching. 
Few men stop to think; the whirl 
of this world carries us on, and we 
are content to believe about the un- 
seen pretty much what has been 
taught us, seeing that the hungry 
soul must believe something. But 
the few who do pause and think 
—well, too often they get to smile 
at it all, to smile sadly at the 
arrogant ‘ believers;’ or else they 
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get bitter from thinking of the 
social side of this strange com- 
pact—of Belgravia thronging its 
fashionable churches and its thea- 
tres while St. Giles’s and Tiger Bay 
throng their gin palaces and penny 
gaffs, not because Belgravia believes 
better than Ratcliff Highway, but 
mainly because the former has 
wealth and comfort in and about its 
dwellings, while the latter is con- 
demned to poverty and ill savour. 
Christianity and Missions and rous- 
ing addresses, while we have Brigh- ° 
ton full last season to overflowing, 
and Duncan Square, Hackney, full 
all the year round in quite another 
fashion. I myself see no contra- 
diction between the two, butthe man 
who accepts ‘literal Christianity’ 
on a good income and with all his 
comforts about him, must, if he is 
honest and logical; and must at 
times, too, feel the impossibility of his 
position. One of those books which 
one.would like to see cut in half— 
Mrs. Heckford’s Christ’s Life in 
its bearing on Communism—would 
help some to ‘fix their ideas’ on 
this matter. I say nothing of her 
doctrinal introduction; except to 
wish it had never been printed. But 
this is worth quoting : ‘ It is of great 
importance that those who have 
anything to lose should honestly 
study communistic doctrines, and 
whilst rejecting the dross refine the 
pure gold that is inthem. By so 
doing they, the most educated class, 
will lead, instead of having to follow, 
in the revolution which is coming, 
and may materially help to make it 
a purely moral one.’ And then she 
shows how Christ’s teaching and 
example, carried out with the widest 
allowance for mutanda, but still 
with anything like an honest faith 
that it is to be our rule of life, must 
modify our practice. In what I have 
said above, I have kept more to the 
doctrinal difficulties which the Mis- 
sioner has to meet; but the practical 
part of the matter is also intensely 
important ; indeed the two cannot 
be separated. 
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It will be sad indeed if we find 
out too late that this ‘reaction 
against secularism’ about which 
our religious newspapers have been 
so jubilant since the School Board 
elections, is something like the late 
Royalist reaction in France—that 
men are just letting things alone 
till they can see more clearly what is 
to come next. Canon Liddon at 
King’s College looks forward ‘ from 
. the religious past to a future of pure 
secularism.’ Can he expect such a 
religious past to lead to anything 
else? As is the tree, so will be its 
fruit. But if we can only get to say 
no more than we mean and to do 
as much as we say, ‘ to put’ (in the 
Canon’s eloquent words) ‘lovein the 
forefront of the virtues,’ not in 
word only, but in some thoroughly 
practical way, then we may have 
a truly religious future, in which 
dogma and practice shall go hand 
in hand, and we shall be taught 
what suits our actual needs, even as 
Christ taught what suited the needs 
of the age when He came upon 
earth. Will Missions help us to 
this? If so, I heartily wish them 
God speed; but surely a good deal 
of our loud preaching is hollow, and 
is felt to be so as soon as the echo 
of the words has died away. When 
the Bishop of Winchester, for in- 
stance, declared, last winter, at a 
School Board election meeting, that 
he would rather a thousandfold send 
his children to a Roman Catholic, a 
Wesleyan, or a Baptist, than allow 
them to be brought up without a 
knowledge of God in Jesus Christ, 
he could not have meant that he 
would rather have them trained 
m mind-degrading error, for in- 
stance, than at a secular school of 
which the religious deficienciesmight 
be supplied at home. His Lordship 
doubtless was putting a case in 
which this home supply should be 
impossible. If to suck in lies be- 


cause you get some truth with them 
18 proper, let us say so; but why 
should we insist on the grim alter- 
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native—absolute starvation in spi- 
ritual things or else adulteration ? 
Some grumbler about Clause 25 told 
Bishop Baring: ‘I don’t like them 
‘ere Ten Commandments; they’ve 
a smack of Church Catechism about 
em.’ We see the folly of the objec- 
tion ; but what can we say to the man 
who complains that they have a 
very strong smack of Judaism 
about them, and who says we do 
moral harm to the community by 
forbidding adultery and theft in 
precisely the same terms in which 
we forbid the making of images 
and enjoin a seventh day obser- 
vance which none but Polish 
Jews attempt to keep? This un- 
practical literalness always reminds 
me of a print in which the Queen is 
represented giving a Bible to an 
African chief with the words: 
‘There is the secret of England’s 
greatness.’ Unless the chief had a 
peculiarly intelligent missionary to 
guide him, the chances are he would 
make that Bible his big fetish as 
soon as he got home. 

England is relatively in a satis- 
factory state as compared with 
Spain, for instance, partly owing 
to the fact that Englishmen have 
for centuries had a truer basis of 
morals than Spaniards. But Eng- 
land is, everyone repeats, in @ 
transition state. Are we to drift 
into a godless future because our 
teachers would not see dow wéov 
jjpesv mavrécg P because they would 
go on asserting far more than they 
really meant, and then tried to ‘daub 
the tottering wall’ with periodical 
missionings ? 

‘The great race that is to be’ 
will not be taught for dogmas the 
commandments of men ; it will learn 
and teach that things are wrong be- 
cause they are violations of man’s 
nature, not breaches of the law con- 
tained in a Jewish table. Aristotle 
says that you cannot teach morals 
to the young or to the masses. 
Have not we got a little beyond 
Aristotle in this? Cannot we, at any 
HH 2 
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rate, find out how to teach these 
things, no matter how gradually, 
without mixing them up with irrele- 
vant matter which the thought- 
ful very often find it necessary 
to reject at the risk of reject- 
ing morality into the bargain? If 
we cannot, woe betide us; the 
Paris Commune raged like fire be- 
cause the masses in Paris had come 
to connect (could they help connect- 
ing?) religion and duty with a soul- 
degrading fetishism with an an- 
ointed Badinguet for its lay-chief. 
If the Missioners can help us to do 
this—to be reasonable as well as 
fervent, then this Mission of 1874 
will have been the best thing for 
the nation that has happened for 
many @ century. 

It is only tooeasy to be emotionally 
eloquent; the reds of ’93 were so 
with a vengeance; they were dithy- 
rambic about the golden age which 
was before them ; they meant what 
they said; Danton with his, ‘Que 
mon nom (it was all he had, for he 
believed in nothing else beyond the 
grave) soit flétri pourvu que la 
France soit libre,’ was as much in 
earnest as Paul when he ‘ would 
fain have been accursed from God 
for his brethren.’ Men can be in 
earnest and emotional in any cause 
—the priests on Carmel, with their 
day-long litany, ‘O Baal, hear us,’ 
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were both. The thing is for those 
who have the good end in view not 
to seek to shut out others from the 
prospect. The good end— that, 
and not our means of compass- 
ing it, is the grand point. I don’t 
dread excitement; it is necessary 
at times, to rouse us to something 
like ‘ the enthusiasm of humanity.’ 
Without it the world would go to 
sleep. But I don’t want it narrowed 
to such issues as the utterance of 
certain religious pass-words, and 
the act of confession toa priest. A 
revival to cleanse an ill-drained 
village, to sweeten morally and li- 
terally a foul London court, would 
be something tothe purpose. Why 
not be enthusiastic about these 
things? St. Paul, now-a-days, 
would, I think, say more of them 
than of the Shibboleths of an 
extinct Judaism. We want both; 
the slow, steady work, which 
Mr. Harry Jones admires, and 
the vigorous rush, the pull all 
together, if we are to be what such 
a nation at this age of the world 
ought to be. But such a pull must 
be a pull all together; and that we 
shall never compass until popular 
Christianity will consent to look to 
its foundations, till Christians will 
ask themselves in sober earnest 
what they mean by ‘ believing.’ 
F. 


Norr.—I have been unwilling todo more than barely to hint at the possible (must I not 
say probable?) mischiefs resulting from the best ordered Mission. There has been plenty 
about this in the Guardian—letters urging that the after-meeting should be in the 
morning instead of at night ; asking what would be the effect of ‘ the ardent appeals 
of some young preacher, fresh from an artificial celibate life, let loose upon a Cumber- 
land fell-side parish ;’ asking (they are the thoughtful words of the Rev. F. G. Blom- 
field) whether we really mean henceforth to recognise Missions as a part of the 
Church’s work, when we reflect that a repetition of exciting appeals must almost 
necessarily make our congregations dissatisfied with their regular quiet services. 
I have wished to put the matter on quite other ground, not to discuss the dangers of 
hysterical excitement, but to ask what success Missioners can hope for with those who 
are proof against hysteria—whether it is not better to convert our old weapons into 
arms 0f precision before joining battle with a well-appointed foe. But to the evils of 
excitement no one can be blind. The London Mission was not free from them; but 
think of what is going on in Glasgow under Messrs. Moody and Sankey. Think of 
children at a girls’ school being encouraged to print the following: ‘ Please pray for 
us at the children’s meeting on Saturday, as we will be there, and would like to hear 
ourselves prayed for’! 
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THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 


INCE the acquisition of the tele- 
S graphic system of the United 
Kingdom by the State, the develop- 
ment of telegraph business has, 
as a natural result, been very great, 
while the system itself has under- 
gone entire reorganisation; and 
the department has become a most 
prominent, if not popular, institu- 
tion in the country. For this rea- 
son, therefore, it is considered that 
an insight, of however slight a 
character, into the working of this 
great institution, must evoke some 
interest from a public which it 
so greatly benefits; and it is with 
the object of affording this insight 
that the present paper is written. 
But before passing to the main ob- 
ject in view, it is perhaps worth 
while to give a succinct recount- 
ment of the advantages which the 
nation at large hoped to obtain by 
the transfer of the ‘telegraphs,’ 
and which the Post Office under- 
took to afford; for it is most likely 
that all but the immediate pro- 
moters of this change have forgotten 
what they were, as more than eight 
years have now elapsed since the 
Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce 
formally and vigorously commenced 
to agitate in favour of it. 

The advantages that were to 
accrue to the public by the change 
may be summarised under four 
heads. 

Firstly, the reduced and simplified 
scale of charges for the transmis- 
sion of telegrams throughout the 
United Kingdom. When the Tele- 
graph Bill came before the House 
of Commons in 1868, the rate at 
which the charges for inland tele- 
grams should be fixed gave rise to 
much discussion. A sixpenny rate 
was strongly urged by members of 
the Liverpool Chamberof Commerce 
on the Parliamentary Committee, 
and a proposal to adopt it was made 
by one of the members of the Com- 


mittee ; it was, however, rejected, 
and the final decision of Parliament 
fixed the tariff for the transmission 
of messages throughout the United 
Kingdom at a uniform rate not 
exceeding one shilling for the first 
twenty words or part thereof, and 
threepence for every additional five 
words or fraction of five words, 
without regard to distance, and ex- 
clusive of the names and addresses 
of both senders and addressees. 
An exception to this decision, how- 
ever, was to be made in the case of 
the lines to the Orkney and Shet- 
land and the Scilly Islands, as they 
are worked by private companies 
under license from the Postmaster. 
General, and the companies’ rate 
is charged in addition to that of the 
Post Office. 

Secondly, the extension of the 
wires from railway stations lying 
outside of town populations to post 
offices in the centre of such popu- 
lations, the extension of the wires 
already carried into large cities to- 
wards the suburbs of such cities, 
and the extension of the wires from 
towns into rural and other districts 
unprovided with telegraphic accom- 
modation. From the combined effect 
of these extensions it was hoped 
that a saving of time and a saving 
in the cost of porterage would accrue 
to the senders and receivers of 
telegrams. Prior to the transfer of 
the ‘telegraphs,’ the principal sys- 
tem of the country, that of the 
Electric and International Tele- 
graph Company, had grown on 
and in connection with the chief 
railways of the country, partly on 
account of its having been consi- 
dered indispensable to the exigen- 
cies of railway traffic before it was 
thought likely to render much ser- 
vice to the public generally, and 
partly on account of the intimate 
connection which existed between 
the board of the Electric and 
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International Telegraph Company 
and the boards of certain railway 
companies, and which enabled that 
telegraph company to obtain a 
monopoly of way leave upon cer- 
tain railway lines. The result of 
this was that in a great number 
of cases the telegraph lines followed 
those of the railway, and termi- 
nated at the railway stations, which 
more frequently than not lay out- 
side of town populations. In many 
instances the distance of these 
towns from the nearest railway 
telegraph station was so great that 
they could hardly be said to possess 
any telegraphic accommodation 
. whatever; and as for Scotland and 
Ireland, the case was still stronger. 
When the lines were extended from 
the railway stations into towns, the 
accommodation, even in the great- 
est towns, was unsatisfactory to 
the public, from the close contiguity 
in which the offices of the various 
telegraph companies were placed to 
each other, for the undoubted reason 
of competing for the best site. 
Glasgow, 


Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Edinburgh, were conspicuous 


examples of this. What the Post 
Office has done towards bettering 
this deficient telegraphic accommo- 
dation since the transfer it is surely 
not necessary to dwell on, since the 
public must be well aware of the 
great facilities that have been 
afforded them for the despatch of 
telegraph messages since that event. 

Thirdly, the effecting of such a 
complete separation of the com- 
mercial telegraph system from the 
railway telegraph system as would 
cause the wires of the former to be 
relieved of railway messages, and 
would throw on the wires of the 
latter system only those commercial 
messages which arise out of the cir- 
cumstances of railway traffic. Not 
only did the growth of the telegraph 
wires along the railway lines of the 
country result in bad accommoda- 
tion for the despatch of telegrams, 
but also in the farther disadvantage 
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to the public generally of the lines 
being apportioned for both public 
and railway service, and a vast 
number of telegraph offices were 
thus served by wires which should 
have been set apart for the purposes 
of railway traffic only. A paper 
upon the telegraphic system in 1856, 
prepared by Mr. Baines, an enthu- 
siastic advocate of the transfer, 
shows that in that year at 180 out of 
the 260 post towns in Great Britain 
which were telegraph stations, it 
was necessary either to give pre- 
cedence to the public and delay 
the business of the railway, or vice 
versé ; & medium course, namely, of 
giving precedence to messages of 
both kinds, according to priority of 
time, would not have suited. This 
system did not, of course, remain 
the same in all its details up to the 
time of the transfer, but still it con- 
tinued to be the same in principle, 
and therefore it was evident to the 
Post Office authorities, before the 
transfer took place, that a change 
must be effected, and this was car- 
ried out by completely separating 
the commercial from the railway 
telegraph system; it is a change 
which has been, as must be apparent 
to all, highly beneficial in every 
way. 

Fourthly, and lastly, the effecting 
of a free trade in the collection of 
news for the press, of which collec- 
lection the telegraph companies 
had hitherto had a monopoly, with 
low rates for the transmission of 
such news, no matter by what, or 
by how many, agencies it might be 
collected. The arrangements which 
existed under the system of the old 
telegraph companies for the collec- 
tion of news for the press seemed 
to give much dissatisfaction to the 
members of that body, for the com- 
panies, whilst competing with each 
other for ordinary messages, were 
in combination for collecting and 


. transmitting news to newspapers 


and news-rooms; and having thus 
the entire command of the tele- 
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graphiccommunicationin the United 
Kingdom, the newspaper proprie- 
tors who required news by tele- 
graph were compelled to resort to 
them for it, and to take what they 
were willing to supply. The evi- 
dence given by the representatives 
of the provincial press before the 
Parliamentary Committee on the 
Telegraph Bill of 1868, clearly 
showed their dissatisfaction with 
these arrangements, which in their 
opinion tended to check the distri- 
bution of news by telegraph through- 
out the country. The law which, 
in furtherance of the views of these 
representatives, was laid down in 
clause 16 of the Telegraph Act of 
1868 met with their approval,as they 
considered it would effect an increase 
in the spread of telegraphic news 
throughout the country, perhaps at 
more cost to the newspaper pro- 
prietors, bunt still with a propor- 
tionate increase of advantage to 
them and to their readers. 

Such is a brief statement of the 
advantages promised to the public 
when the ‘telegraphs’ of the coun- 
try were taken over by the Govern- 
ment; and that the promise has 
been more than fulfilled is surely an 
undoubted fact. It ought, however, 
to be added that, in the fulfilling of 
that promise, great difficulties, too 
numerous to mention, had to be en- 
countered. They were all, how- 
ever, in time surmounted, and that 
through the instrumentality of a 
staff of gentlemen possessed of un- 
tiring zeal, patient assiduity, and, 
in many cases, of great ability, 
directed by a chief of the highest 
merits and qualities, and to whom 
the nation is deeply indebted for the 
great improvements which have 
taken place in the telegraphic sys- 
tem of the United Kingdom since 
1870. It is hardly necessary to say 
that Mr. Scudamore is referred to, 
for the name is one which, in the 
present generation at least, will al- 
ways be closely associated with that 
of ‘telegraphs.’ We must now 
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proceed to describe the respective 
branches of the service. 

We take first the Telegraph 
Branch of the Secretary’s Office, 
because it is the controlling office of 
the whole system. In it all arrange- 
ments for extensions and consolida- 
tion of telegraph property, and all 
schemes for reorganisation, are de- 
cided upon; while from it all regu- 
lations as to the working of the 
system areissued. A great amount 
of the work also consists in dealing 
with complaints received from the 
public and irregularities occurring 
in the different circuits, which in- 
volves a mass of paper work; and 
the heavy pressure under which it 
is sometimes performed is evidenced 
by the fact that in one week in May 
1872 the total number of papers 
dealt with in the various sections of 
the Telegraph Branch of the Secre- 
tary’s Office amounted to 3,696, on 
which 432 letters were written, 
containing 723 folio pages. As to 
the complaints, however, received 
from the public at that early period, 
when the system was incomplete, 
it is stated by Mr. Scudamore that 
they were not numerous in propor- 
tion to the business done. 

The sections of this branch are 
seven in number, and they may all, 
with the exception of the ‘News’ 
department, be concisely described 
as the ‘Private Wire Section,’ which 
deals with the reorganisation of pri- 
vate wire; the ‘General Corre- 
spondence Section,’ in which is 
carried on the correspondence aris- 
ing from complaints received from 
the public, and also the correspond- 
ence with foreign telegraph compa- 
nies and administrations respecting 
foreign and international rates and 
regulations; the ‘Extensions Sec- 
tion,’ on which devolves. the duty 
of making arrangements for exten- 
sions to small offices, involving 
much correspondence and frequent 
personal communication with land- 
ownersand householders; the ‘Rates, 
Rents, and Taxes Section,’ theduties 
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of which are sufficiently denoted by 
its name; the ‘Staff Section,’ in 
which arrangements for the distri- 
bution of the telegraph staff through- 
out the United Kingdom, and for the 
maintenance of discipline amongst 
the same, are made; the ‘Irregu- 
larities Section,’ in which all irre- 
gularities occurring in the various 
circuits throughout the country are 
investigated, and measures taken 
with a view to prevent their recur- 
rence; and, lastly, the ‘News De- 
partment,’ which, being so closely 
associated with the press, and thus 
rendering it of interest to the pub- 
lic, is worthy of a somewhat longer 
description than the preceding sec- 
tions, of which more than a few 
words could not well have been 
said. The ‘Intelligence Section’ 
(which is, from the nature of its 
duties, located with the Central 
Telegraph Station) and the ‘ News 
Section’ are comprehended in the 
‘News Department,’ and it is of the 
former that we would chiefly speak. 
All arrangements for the transmis- 
sion of news are made in the ‘ In- 
telligence Section ;’ the press asso- 
ciations simply collect the news and 
hand it over to the Post Office, 
which provides for its proper circu- 
lation and delivery to their various 
subscribers, This is not accom- 
plished by the ordinary method of 
signalling addresses, but by special 
arrangements made by the depart- 
ment, whereby the necessity for 
transmitting the names of the ad- 
dressees has been obviated. The 
arrangement appears to be some- 
what as follows: The Press Asso- 
ciation news is divided into several 
distinct classes of news, while the 
Central News Association has its 
news classified under forty distinct 
numbers. Each association fur- 
nishes the department with a bi- 
weekly list containing the names of 
any new subscribers which they may 
have obtained, the different items 
to be supplied to them, the altera- 
tions in the supply of news to sub- 
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scribers already supplied by them, 
or orders to discontinue supplies of 
news. The Post Office then in- 
structs the postmasters of the towns 
in which the offices of the papers 
are situated to enter or cancel the 
names of the papers, as the case may 
be, under the corresponding head- 
ings in the lists which have been 
supplied to them. In the same 
manner, lists have also been supplied 
to each station which has to trans- 
mit news to other offices. The work- 
ing of these arrangements will be 
better understood by the following 
illustration: If an order were re- 
ceived from the Press Association to 
supply the ‘London Corn Market 
Report’ to the South Shields Gazette, 
the postmaster of South Shields 
would be instructed to enter the 
name of the Gazette under the head- 
ing ‘London Corn Report’ in his 
list, and the postmaster of New- 
castle would be instructed to enter 
South Shields under the same head- 
ing in his list. The ‘Corn Report’ 
would then simply be sent to New- 
castle headed ‘Press Association, 
London Corn,’ and the postmaster 
would find, on reference to his lists, 
that it had to be transmitted to 
South Shields; and in the same 
manner the postmaster of South 
Shields would find out from his list 
that it had to be delivered to the 
Gazette. The reports of the results 
of great races, and of elections, the 
reports of Parliamentary proceed- 
ings, of speeches in the pro- 
vinces, and market reports, are 
written out in manifold at the va- 
rious instruments on which they 
are received, and distributed by the 
‘Intelligence Department’ to the 
circuits over which they are to be 
sent to the different parts of the 
country. The work of the ‘Intel- 
ligence Section’ is very arduons, 
involving some amount of night 
duty, while it is always done under 
pressure. The correspondence with 
the news associations and newspaper 
proprietors relative to the arrange- 
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ments to be made for the transmis- 
sion of news, &c., is done in the 
‘News Section’ of the Secretary’s 
Office. 

We come next to the department 
of the telegraph service which 
deals with the various accounts re- 
lative to telegraph business, and 
with thedifferent copies of telegrams 
transmitted and delivered by the 
Post Office. This department is 
‘ attached to the Receiver and Ac- 
countant General’s Office, and con- 
sequently is under the control of 
Mr. Chetwynd, to whom is due in a 
great measure the success of the 
Post Office in taking over the 
Telegraphs. It comprises three 
distinct branches, namely, the 
Telegraph Account Branch, the Tele- 
graph Message Branch, and the Tele- 
graph Clearing-House Branch. 

The Telegraph Account Branch.— 
The duties which are performed in 
this branch are, for the most part, 
relative to the accounts between 
the Post Office and the foreign tele- 


graph companies and the press in 


respect of telegraph business. The 
branch is divided into two main 
sections, the ‘ Foreign Section’ and 
the ‘Press and News Section.’ The 
work of the former chiefly consists 
in the preparation, examination, and 
adjustment of the accounts between 
the various cable companies and the 
Postmaster-General, and a fair idea 
of the manner in which it is per- 
formed may be gained from the fol- 
lowing brief description. The ‘ for- 
warded’ copies (that is, the copies 
upon which the senders have origin- 
ally written their messages) of the 
messages which pass over the 
foreign companies’ cables are first 
of all sent from the various telegraph 
offices at which they originated, in 
England and Wales, to the Tele- 
graph Message Branch of the Re- 
ceiver and Accountant General’s 
Office, and in Scotland and Ireland 
to the Telegraph Message Branches 
at Edinburgh and Dublin respec- 
tively. Under one day’s date the 
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whole of such messages average 
at the present time about 1,500. 
Having been dealt with at the Tele- 
graph Message Branches, to which 
they have been sent in the manner 
to be explained in our remarks upon 
these branches, they are forwarded 
to the Telegraph Account Branch. 
Here they undergo, at first, the 
operation of being ‘traced’ with 
their ‘transmitted’ copies, that is, 
the copies of the messages which 
have been made out on their receipt 
by wire at the Central Telegraph 
Station, and of which duplicates 
have been handed over to the foreign 
companies over whose cable they 
have to be further transmitted. 
These ‘transmitted’ copies are re- 
ceived in the Telegraph Account 
Branch direct from the Central 
Station accompanied by an abstract 
in which each copy is entered, and 
to each entry a serial number is 
given, the same serial number hav- 
ing been affixed to the duplicate 
copy handed over to the foreign 
company concerned ; and this is the 
number by which the foreign com. 
pany enters the message in its ac- 
counts, and thus enables the Post 
Office, ultimately, to compare its 
abstract with the company’s ac- 
counts. The ‘tracing’ operation 
(which consists in bringing together 
the ‘ forwarded’ and ‘ transmitted ’ 
copy of each message) having been 
performed, the abstracts, which ac- 
companied the ‘ transmitted’ copies, 
are priced from the ‘traced’ mes- 
sages in order to prepare them for 
comparison with the accounts of 
the foreign telegraph companies, 
after which the totals of the ae- 
counts are carried to well-devised 
forms of summary, which show in 
a clear and simple manner the 
balance due on each week’s trans- 
action. This is the treatment of the 
accounts with reference to messages 
which go out of the country over 
the foreign telegraph companies’ 
cables, and the treatment of the 
accounts with reference to messages 
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coming into the country over these 
cables is not different excepting 
that there is no ‘tracing’ of mes- 
sages connected with it. The 
charging of accounts against the 
Queen, the Prince of Wales, and 
other members of the Royal Family, 
as well as against various Govern- 
ment departments which have run- 
ning accounts, forms an important 
duty in this section of the Telegraph 
Account Branch. The section com- 
prises about thirty-five clerks, and 
is placed in charge of a superior 
officer. 

The work of the ‘ Press and News 
Section’ chiefly consists in the pre- 
paration of accounts against the 
news associations and newspaper 
proprietors who have accounts with 
the department, and the modus 
operandt is as follows : all forwarded 
copies of press telegrams trans- 
mitted throughout the country 
which have been franked with 
passes undergo, upon their arrival 
at the Telegraph Account Branch, 


the primary operation of having the 
number of words in each one of 
them counted, a duty which, as may 
be imagined, is hardly a pleasant 


one. Before going farther, a word 
of explanation ought to be said in 
reference to these pass messages. 
As telegraphic communication has 
been so greatly increased during 
the past few years, journalists are 
wont now-a-days to send many of 
their reports and letters by tele- 
graph for the sake of expedition, 
and in order to do this it is neces- 
sary for the journalist to be provided 
with a large stock of money, which 
is not always a convenient substance 
to carry about one’s person, more 
especially if not one’s own: with a 
view to obviate this, therefore, the 
Post Office has adopted the system 
of supplying to journalists a sort of 
cheque-book which containsso many 
passes, and by signing one of these 
passes and attaching it to the mes- 
sage that has tobe sent the journalist 
‘can have it transmitted without 
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prepayment, the amounts for such 
messages being obtained afterwards 
by the department from the pro- 
prietors of the newspapers con- 
cerned, from whom deposits of suf- 
ficient value have previously been 
received. 

After the counting of the ‘for. 
warded ’ copies of the pass messages 
has been performed, those which re- 
late to messages sent on behalf of 
newspaper proprietors and others 
in account with the Post Office are 
‘traced’ with the duplicate received 
copies of the same messages, which 
are, of course, sent to the Account 
Branch ; and they are then handed 
over to the officers whose duty it is 
to charge them in the accounts 
against the various newspaper pro- 
prietors, &c. The remaining portion 
of the ‘forwarded’ copies are those 
sent by the ‘ Press Association’ and 
the ‘ Central News,’ the chief agen- 
cies forthe distribution of telegraphic 
news throughout the country ; these 
copies are not ‘traced’ with the 
duplicate ‘received’ forms of the 
messages to which they refer, as one 
‘forwarded’ copy may have some- 
times over a hundred ‘received’ 
copies, for, as we have seen in deal- 
ing with the - Intelligence Depart- 
ment,’ the ‘forwarded’ copy is the 
one received at that department 
from the ‘Press Association’ or 
* Central News,’ as the case may be, 
and which is manifolded and trans- 
mitted to all the towns to which it 
is addressed, so that the copy of 
the message delivered at each of 
the towns is a ‘received’ copy of 
the ‘Intelligence Department’ ‘ for- 
warded’ form. These ‘received’ 
copies are sent up daily to the Tele- 
graph Account Branch, direct from 
the office which delivered them. 
The mode of computing the charges 
for these press messages is arranged 
under the following principles: The 
‘Press Association ’ has three classes 
of subscribers, designated as Class 
1, 2, and 3, to each of which it 
sends news of various kinds, To 
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Class 1, it sends all the telegraphic 
news which it receives ;.to Class 2, 
it sends the same news, but so con- 
densed as to make about one-half 
of the quantity supplied to Class tr ; 
while to Class 3, it. also sends the 


. same news, but still more condensed, 


and averaging about one-fourth of 
the supply to Class.1. The news 
sent is divided into nine different 


reports, suchas ‘ Reuter’s Tele- 


grams,’ ‘General News,’ ‘ Parlia- 


-mentary News,’ {Wind and Weather 


Reports,’ &c. &c., and many of: the 
reports are divided into day and 
night messages, being, of course, 
charged for in accordance with the 
rates for the same, the day rate being 


-one shilling for 75 words and the 


night rate one shilling for 100 words, 
and in each case the charge for 
every copy is. twopence. The ‘Cen- 
tral News’ agency has its news 
divided into forty distinct services, 
but its subscribers are not divided 
into. classes as in the case. of the 
‘Press. Association,’ otherwise the 
account is charged in exactly the 
same.manner; The work of .the 


‘Press and News Section’ requires 


the services of nearly thirty officers, 
and is under the supervision of a 
superior officer. 

The, residue..of the staff of the 


-Telegraph Account Branch is en- 
‘gaged in examining and checking 


the accounts rendered by, the dif- 


‘ferent railway companies for com- 
“mission on message work done by 


them; in attending to public and 
other complaints, where message 


-forms have to be found (relating, of 


course, to foreignand press messages 
Only); in the endorsement and re- 
gistration of the various papers 
dealt with in the branch, and in the 
general correspondence thereof. The 
whole. staff of the Telegraph. Ac- 
count Branch consists of about one 


-hundred officers, under the superin- 


tendence of Mr. Green, and its offices 
are. at present on. the top floor of 
the old Post Office building in St. 
Martin’sslo-Grand.. In Edinburgh 
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and Dublin, Telegraph Account 
Branches have been established at 
the General Post Offices there for 
the work in connection with tele- 

ms transmitted and delivered in 
Scotland and Ireland. 

The Telegraph Message Branch.— 
Formerly this branch had only to 
do with the disposal of inland ‘ for- 
warded’ and delivered messages— 
hence its name ; but now it has also 
to deal with the postmasters’ daily 
telegraph accounts, a duty both 
onerous and important. The tele- 
graph accounts of all postmasters 
in England and Wales are sent daily 
to the Telegraph Message Branch, 
accompanied by the relative ‘ for- 
warded,’ ‘received,’ and ‘ trans- 
mitted’ messages, and by the 
vouchers for ‘ money paid out ;’ the 
accounts of the railway telegraph 
offices are forwarded to and incor- 
porated with the accounts of the 
nearest postal telegraph office. The 
accounts are sorted into alphabetical 
order, and then carefully examined, 
with reference to numerous impor- 
tant details connected with themand 
the messages by which they were 
accompanied. Before this work was 
incorporated with the duties of the 
message branch, it was performed 
in the Money Order Office, where, 
during the period immediately after 
the transfer, it occasioned much in- 
tricacy and difficulty on account of 
the majority of the agents not being 
very clear as to the manner in which 
they were to deal with these tele- 
graph accounts, as they were quite 
novel to them, and it was some time 
before these difficulties could be 
overcome. 

The message form work of the 
branch consists chiefly in the ex- 
amination of the ‘ forwarded ’ copies 
ofall messages received in the branch. 
Those of the prepaid telegrams are 
examined in order to see whether the 
value of the postage stamps affixed to 
each message represents the sums 
entered on the message forms either 
in stamps or in cash, and that the 
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stamps are all properly cancelled ; 
and in cases of reply paid mes- 
sages, that the number of words 
paid for has not been exceeded in 
the reply sent ; and in cases where 
it has been exceeded, whether the 
postmaster from whose office the 
reply message was forwarded has 
collected the difference and duly 
accounted for it. The ‘ forwarded’ 
copies of unpaid messages are next 
examined, in order to see whether 
the proper pass has been affixed to 
them. In the examination of all 
these messages proper notice of 
every irregularity discovered is 
promptly taken. While the ‘forward- 
ed’ messages are being thus dealt 
with, the foreign cable messages, the 
unpaid press telegrams, and all other 
messages that have not been paid for, 
and are chargeable to account, are 
separated and sent to the Telegraph 
Account Branch, where they are 
dealt with in the manner already 
shown. The remaining forms, that 
is, the inland prepaid messages, and 
those accompanied by passes, but 
which are not chargeable to account, 
with the whole of the ‘ received’ 
messages, are then ready for the 
‘ tracing room,’ where they undergo 
the following operation: the ‘re- 
ceived’ copies of messages delivered 
in the United Kingdom having 
already arrived in the Message 
Branch, are arranged into dates, 
and the copies of foreign, press, and 
other unpaid messages are separated 
from them and forwarded to the 
Account Branch for disposal; and 
each of the remaining inland copies 
and each of the corresponding ‘ for- 
warded’ copies are brought to- 
gether, it having been first ascer- 
tained that both copies agree as to 
the total number of chargeable 
words. The ‘forwarded’ and ‘ re- 
ceived’ copies of all inland mes- 
sages (prepaid) having been thus 
‘ traced,’ as it is technically termed, 
are kept in consecutive order and 
put away daily into the lockers pro- 
vided for the purpose. As to the 
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rest of the duties of the Telegraph 
Message Branch, nothing farther re. 
quires to be said than that they con- 
sistin the preparation of returns and 
statistics; in the furnishing of ac- 
counts required by the Account 
Branch; in the investigation of irre. 
gularities detected at the Clearing- 
House Branch ; in the furnishing of 
messagesrequired forreference in re- 
gard to public and other complaints, 
and the endorsement of papers and 
complaints ; and, lastly, in the gene- 
ral correspondence devolving on the 
branch. The total number of officers 
on the staff of this branch equals 
that of the Telegraph Account 
Branch, and the branch is under 
the superintendence of Mr. Wood- 
ward, formerly an officer of the 
Electric Telegraph Company, and 
whose services in the organisation 
and managementof this large branch 
have been of great value to the 
department. The offices of this 
branch are now situated in the 
basement of the new Post Office 
building. 

The Telegraph Clearing - House 
Branch.—This branch was first es- 
tablished in the beginning of 1871, 
and the novel feature of it is that 
it is worked by a staff of ladies. 
The primary object with which it 
was formed was for the examina- 
tion of at least one day’s messages 
in every month of each postal and 
railway telegraph office in Eng- 
land and Wales. When Mr. Scuda- 
more proposed the establishment of 
such a branch he had undoubtedly 
the efficiency of the telegraph ser- 
vice in view, for it conduces greatly 
to this effect, inasmuch as it is 
sure check upon the various faults 
which occur in the transmission and 
receipt of telegrams. 

The Clearing-House Branch is 
composed of two main sections, 
namely, the ‘ Message Section’ and 
the ‘Account Section ;’ to the ladies 
of the former section is allotted the 
duty of examining a certain number 
of messages daily, which are first 
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received from the Telegraph Mes- 
sage Branch, each copy being care- 
fully inspected, and all errors dis- 
covered reported to the post office 
with which the fault lies. In the 
‘Account Section’ the ladies are 
engaged in extracting the number 
of messages dealt with, the amounts 
paid out, and charges collected at 
each of the four thousand telegraph 
offices in England and Wales from 
_ the daily telegraph accounts of the 
postmasters, and in entering them 
on schedules which are sent to the 
Receiver and Accountant General’s 
Office, to be compared with the 
entries in the ledgers of the depart- 
ment. The correspondence, the re- 
gistration of papers, and the mis- 
cellaneous work of the branch de- 
volye upon the residue of the staff. 
The whole of the staff numbers over 
forty persons, and the branch is 
under the control of Mrs. Arundel- 
Colliver, to whom great praise is due 
for the successful result of employ- 
ing ladies on account work. Mrs. 
Colliver is ably assisted by Miss 
Green, who is head of the ‘ Account 
Section,’ and by Miss Boulton, the 
head of the ‘ Message Section.’ The 
hours of attendance are from ten 
until five, except on Saturdays, when 
work ceases at two o’clock. The 
offices of this branch are located in 
Albion Place, Blackfriars; and there 
are similar branches at the General 
Post Offices in Edinburgh and 
Dublin, in connection with the 
telegraph work in Scotland and 
Ireland. We cannot leave the 
Clearing-House Branch without 
noting Mr. Scudamore’s own words 
in reference to it. He says that 
‘the operation of the clearing-house 
check has been very salutary. It 
has led the clerks throughout the 
country to pay attention to the rules 
which have been laid down with 
regard to the signalling of messages, 
to use their utmost exertions to get 
the messages off promptly, to write 
out the received messages carefully, 
and to expedite the delivery of 
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these messages to the best of their 
ability.’ 

The engineering department of 
the telegraph service is the next to 
which we should turn our attention. 
Upon it devolves chiefly the main- 
tenanceofthe plant of the telegraphic 
system. Although this duty falls 
mainly upon the Post Office, still 
the maintenance of the system is to 
some extent effected by certain 
railway companies. The depart- 
ment has two extensive factories, 
one at Gloucester Road, Camden 
Town, and one at Bolton. The 
work performed at the Gloucester 
Road factory is divided into two 
classes, namely, that relating to all 
kinds of apparatus in use at our 
telegraph offices, and that which 
relates to all kinds of line and con- 
struction work. With regard to 
the first class of work, which is per- 
formed by skilled mechanics, the 
following most important jitems 
comprised in it may be mentioned : 
the re-making and repairof all kinds 
of instruments, the manufacture of 
translator boards (that is, an ar- 
rangement for re-laying the electric 
current at an intermediate station 
on to more distant stations), the 
winding of coils, and the testing 
and examination of all apparatus 
supplied by manufacturers under 
contract with the Post Office. In 
each of these operations the utmost 
care and precision have to be exer- 
cised, and in most cases the care- 
ful inspection of one of the practical 
officers of the department is re- 
quired. It is worthy of mention 
that since the Post Office took over 
the ‘telegraphs’ it has been found 
practicable at this factory to repair 
the Hughes’ type-printing instru- 
ment, a work which had hitherto 
been deemed impracticable in this 
country. The second class of work. 
done at this factory consists in 
testing and fitting insulators ; the 
preparation of arms; the taping of 
new, and re-taping of old, gutta- 
percha wire ; the making up of cables 
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for street and tunnel work; the 
manufacture of solder; the fitting 
of new, and cleaning and refitting 
of old, batteries ; and the manufac- 
ture of ‘carriers’ for the pneumatic 
tubes. As in the first class of work, 
the greatest care has to be given 
in every stage of these operations in 
order to insure good working. The 
staff employed atthe factory consists 
of ‘a superintendent, Mr. Bell, who 
has a residence on the premises, a 
principal assistant, five clerks, a 
superintendent mechanic, and fore- 
men of the various branches of 
manufacture and repair; the ma- 
jority of the working men are 
employed temporarily as occasion 
requires. 

At the factory in Bolton the work 
consists in the testing and fitting of 
insulators, the preparing of arms, 
and the cleaning and re-fitting of 
batteries. There is also a supply 
of stores of various kinds kept 
at Bolton, especially those of the 
heavier kind, such as iron wire and 
the like, in order tat they may be 


more conveniently aud economically 
distributed in the northern and 
north-eastern divisions of the tele- 


graphic system. It may also be 
mentioned that there are various 
depéts throughout the kingdom, at 
such towns as Hartlepool, Grimsby, 
&c., for the storing and preparation 
of poles; and that each divisional 
engineer has one or more local 
depdts at the most central and con- 
venient spots in his district for the 
rapid and economical distribution of 
stores of the kinds in more general 
use anddemand. The staff at the 
Bolton factory consists of a super- 
intendent, three clerks, and three 
mechanics, 

In dealing with the engineering 
department of the telegraph service, 
it may not be irrelevant to mention 
that almost every form of instru- 
ment known to the telegraph com- 
panies is employed by the Post 
Office, but strenuous efforts have 
been made to discontinue the use 
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of the less perfect, and to extend 
the use of the more perfect, forms ; 
and it is also pleasing to know that 
the most beautiful of all instruments, 
that invented by Professor Hughes, 
has been much more generally used 
since the transfer of the ‘ telegraph,’ 
before which period it was only 
used by the United Kingdom Tele- 
graph Company, and still further 
efforts are being made by the Post 
Office for extending its use. 

The engineers’ department is con- 
trolled by Mr. Culley, the engineer- 
in-chief of the Post Office, author of 
the Handbook of Practical Telegraphy, 
which is considered authoritative in 
this country,on the Continent, where 
it has been translated, in America, 
and in India. There are five 
divisional engineers distributed over 
the country, in addition to two 
superintending engineers for the 
general work of the metropolis. In 
Scotland the engineering depart- 
ment is under the control of Mr. E. 
Tansley, and Mr. T. H. Sanger has 
the charge of the like department 
in Ireland. The offices of the 
engineer-in-chief are now in the 
new Post Office building in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, and his own 
staff numbers fourteen clerks, while 
the entire engineering department 
comprises 656 persons. 

Of the Central Telegraph Station, 
which we take next, little requires 
to be said, as already so much has 
been written about it as to have 
afforded the public a good insight 
into its working. It is now located 
in the new Post Office building, 
occupying there the whole of the 
top floor, while its battery and 
engine rooms occupy a portion of 
the basement. It is open night and 
day during each of the seven days 
of the week thronghout the whole 
year, and it has direct communica- 
tion with more than 460 stations. 
Its circuits number more than 450, 
and it possesses thirty-two pneuma- 
tic tubes. The manner in which 
these tubes are worked is exceed- 
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ingly interesting, and cannot be more 
clearly described than in the words 
used by Mr. Scudamore in his valu- 
able report of 1871 upon the ‘ Tele- 
graphs,’ which was presented to the 
House of Commons. He says: 


The double tube forms what may be 
called a pneumatic railway, with an up 
line and a down line having their termini 
in Telegraph Street [this is, of course, at 
the time when the central station was 
located in the street just mentioned] and 
‘at Temple Bar, and an intermediate station 
at the General Post Office. The up and 
down lines may be opened through their 
entire length, or may be blocked by switch 
boxes at the intermediate station. The 
terminal stations can send carriers to be 
stopped by the switch box at the inter- 
mediate station, and the intermediate 
station, when it knows a through carrier 
to be coming for one of the termini, can, 
if it happens to have any messages of its 
own for that terminus, switch out the 
through carrier, insert its own messages, 
and send the carrier on again without ap- 
preciable delay. The tube being of large 
size, the carriers are proportionately large, 
and each will hold about fifty messages. 
When pressure and yacuum are employed, 
the distance between Telegraph Street and 
Temple Bar is traversed in three minutes ; 
when vacuum only is employed, five minutes 
are required for the transmission. The 
tube is now working much within its power, 
and is doing the work which fully occupied 
six wires and twelve clerks. The line is 
worked on the railway block system, being 
fitted for that purpose with Tyer’s patent 
train signalling apparatus. 


The pneumatic tube system has 
also been extended to such towns 
as Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Dublin, and Glasgow. 

The Central Station is divided 
into two principal sections, the Pro- 
vincial Section and the Metropolitan 


Section. In the former is per- 
formed what is termed the ‘ sorta- 
tion’ of messages, that is, all mes- 
sages received inthe Central Station 
are sorted into pans, according to 
the place to which they have to be 
transmitted. These pans are eight 
in number, and are thus arranged : 
The first four are for messages for 
provincial circuits, the fifth for mes- 
sages for the metropolitan section ; 
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the sixth for messages for foreign 
parts; the seventh for spare mes- 
sages; and the eighth is for messages 
which are of doubtful circulation. 
The provincial circuits are arranged 
into four divisions, each one of 
which is controlled by a female 
clerk-in-charge. A record of all 
messages passing in and out of the 
Central Station is kept at the sorting 
tables to which they are carried, 
where theyare also numbered ; while 
an accurate numerical account of 
them is compiled daily. There is 
also an hourly account kept at the 
delivery table of the number of mes- 
sages sent out for delivery each 
hour, thus affording the superin- 
tendent of the station the means 
of judging whether the work pro- 
gresses at the proper rate. The 
‘Metropolitan Section’ hardly re- 
quires any notice, as its general 
arrangements are the same as those 
of the ‘ Provincial Section.’ It may 
be mentioned, however, that the 
chronofer by which Greenwich time 
is transmitted automically to about 
twenty principal towns in the 
kingdom, and by which time-guns 
are fired in different parts of the 
country, is in the Central Station. 
The staff of the Central Telegraph 
Station consists of 500 male clerks, 
700 female clerks, and 200 messen- 
gers; and it is right to state that only 
male clerks are employed through- 
out the night, that is, from 8 p.m. 
until 8 a.m. The controller of the 
station is Mr. H. C. Fischer, and he 
is supported by three assistant con- 
trollers, namely, Messrs. Barlow, 
Sadler, and Smith, the last-named 
gentleman having charge of the 
telegraph station at the Stock Ex- 
change, which is connected with and 
subordinate to the Central Tele- 
graph Station. There is a medical 
officer in attendance at the station 
daily to see any members of the 
staff who may require his advice. 
We now come to the last branch 
of the Postal Telegraph Service 
with which we have to deal, namely, 
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the Special Arrangements Branch. 
The staff of this branch is composed 
of seventeen of the most skilled 
manipulators in the service, and it 
has been organised by the Post 
Office to perform the work resulting 
from race-meetings, elections, public 
events of interest and importance, 
&ce The work which devolves upon 
the ‘Special Staff,’ as it is termed 
departmentally, is very arduous, and 
involves much harassing night- 
duty. At race-meetings the work 
is not only very heavy, but comes in 
sudden bursts, when rumours have 
sent one horse down or another up 
in the betting, or when a horse is 
scratched, or when a great race is 
over. ‘Ifa student of nature,’ says 
Mr. Scudamore, ‘be desirous of 
knowing what varieties of form and 
colour the human hand can assume, 
he should station himself inside the 
telegraph office on Epsom Downs 
just as the Derby is run. There are 
twelve windows for the public, and 
for many minutes after the conclu- 
sion of the race these windows are 
completely blocked by hands which 
thrust in messages. From within 
nothing can be seen but hands and 
messages ; outside the efforts of the 
owners to regain possession of them 
are worthy of a better cause.’ Elec- 
tions of Members of Parliament in- 
variably throw such an enormous 
increase of both public and press 
work upon the telegraph offices 
which are contiguous to the poll- 
ing places, thatthe ordinary staff 
of clerks at these offices can 
but seldom meet the increase of 
‘business, and it therefore calls for 
the services of the ‘special staff.’ 
Agricultural shows, cricket matches, 
and reviews, also give rise to a 
large increase of telegraph work, 
and when they take place in the 
vicinity of small telegraph offices, 
the force of those offices has for the 
time to be supplemented. The 
offices in the neighbourhood of the 
district in which the autumnal 
manceuvres take place have gene- 
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rally to be strengthened by members 
of the ‘special staff,’ the task of 
organising which has been one of 
much difficulty. In connection with 
the branch is the travelling tele- 
graph office, an introduction of 
recent date on the part of the 
Post Office, and which may be la- 
conically but accurately described 
as an office upon wheels, having 
been built for the purpose of con- 
veying clerks to places where busi- 
ness awaits them, but where the 
department has been unable, or per- 
haps unwilling, to build or hire an 
office. Besides holding the post of 
controller of the ‘Special Arrange. 
ments Branch,’ Mr. Robert W. 
Johnston is also supervisor of the 
schools for instruction in the use 
and management of telegraphic 
apparatus. The establishment of 
such schools was a novel but neces- 
sary experiment on the part of the 
Post Office, for the telegraph com- 
panies possessed no such schools, 
The chief one is the London School, 
situated at 101 Cannon Street, which 
has been organised, and to a great 
extent managed, by Mr. Johnston. 
It is fitted up as an instrument 
room, and many of the instruments 
in opposite parts of the room are 
put into telegraphic communication 
with each other, so that learners 
may be taught to forward, re- 
ceive, and write out real messages, 
which are prepared for the pur- 
pose, and to carry out all the re- 
gulations which have been laid 
down with regard to the signalling 
of messages. Thus from the very 
commencement learners are ini- 
tiated into the whole details of the 
work done at a telegraph office. 
This is not the only school, for 
throughout the United Kingdom 
postal schools for instruction in 
telegraphy have been established. 
It now only remains for us to 
make a few general remarks upon 
the telegraphs. We are told in the 
Postmaster-General’s Report for 
1872 that the total length of the 
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postal telegraph wires was at the 
end of 1872 more than 105,000 
miles, of which about 5,000 miles 
were rented by private persons. 
Thus there was an increase of 17,000 
miles upon the total mileage in the 
preceding year. The number of or- 
dinary messages in 1872 reached a 
total of nearly 15,000,000, showing 
an increase of nearly 3,000,000. A 
still greater increase took place in 
the number of words transmitted for 
the press, for the press messages in 
1872 (exclusive of some sent as 
ordinary messages) contained more 
than 28,000,000 words, being an in- 
crease of 7,000,000 words. During 
one single night in that year, when 
important Ministerial statements 
were made in Parliament, upwards 
of 200,000 words, or about 100 co- 
lumns of the Times newspaper, were 
transmitted from the Central Tele- 
graph Station for publication in the 
provincial papers. 

The total number of telegraph 
offices open at the end of the year 
1872 was rather more than 5,400, 
and the s*aff of officers engaged ex- 
clusively on telegraph duties num- 
bered 9,591 persons. We cannot 
conclude this paper without saying 
just a word in reference to that 
large body of the telegraph service, 
the Telegraph Messengers. At the 
end of 1872 they numbered as many 
as 3,657, and they are all youths 
who, when eligible, are drafted into 
the postal department proper, as 
letter-carriers. It seems that- they 
undergo a sort of military drill, and 
we are told that those belonging to 
the London district are drilled re- 
gularly. ‘The organisation of the 
force was undertaken and very suc- 
cessfully carried out by Colonel Du 
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Plat Taylor, formerly of the Secre- 
tary’s office. It was very obvious 
that careful organisation was re- 
quired, and with this object in view 
Colonel Taylor aimed at subjecting 
the force of messengers to military 
regulations and drill. Thus there 
has been created the rank of ‘lance 
corporal,’ the messenger holding 
this position being, as a rule, one of 
superior age, and is placed in charge 
of a division of boy-messengers. 
That some such organisation was 
really necessary is to be inferred 
from the following humorous re- 
marks of Mr. Scudamore upon the 
subject: ‘It would be of little use 
for the department to employ the 
best available means for carrying a 
message over a distance of 500 miles 
at the rate of forty words a minute, 
if when it left the wire it were to 
be delayed while the messenger 
played at marbles or jumped over- 
posts. And again, it is obviously of 
importance that special pains should 
be taken to make the messengers, 
who, as boys, would of course rather 
be dirty than clean, keep themselves 
and their clothes in a creditable 
state.’ With a view to effect these 
objects a paper of instructions to the 
boys as to conduct and as to delivery 
was prepared by Colonel Taylor, and 
it has evidently had the desired 
effect. Mr. Scudamore states that 
although some of the messengers 
have been mischievous, and ‘ have 
amused themselves by putting black- 
ing into the tea of other boys, or 
by putting mice into the pneu- 
matic tubes,’ still as a whole, the 
force, considering their number and 
their youth, behave very well, and, 
indeed, much better than he ex- 
pected. 
AxcHIBALD Grancer Bowie. 
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ROMANCE OF AN OLD 


TEARLY all the demons which 
in early times haunted the 
imaginations of men appear to have 
been but manifold shapes of Hunger. 
Mr. Tylor speaks of a savage tribe 
whose devil is portrayed as a huge 
stomach fiying through the air, 
armed with claws, seeking whom it 
may devour ; and this is but a re- 
pulsively gross type of the gaping 
Bat of Bitan, of the ghoul following 
the caravan to batten on its dead, 
of the blood-sucking vampire, the 
voracious werewolf, and many other 
horrible phantasms of superstition. 
This old demon has faded out of 
the beliefs and fears of Englishmen 
as a supernatural being, but it has 
only been to enter the homes of 
millions as a reality, there to abide. 
Hungers of body, of brain and heart 
—hunger for bread, hunger for 
wealth—are the harrying demons 
that one meets at every step in all 
these regions where the ‘struggle 
for existence’ means the drudgery 
and the hopelessness of millions, and 
where above pits and chimneys 
hangs the dark cloud which shuts 
away the heavens, and marks where 
the smokeof their tormentascendeth 
for ever. One may walk now from 
the North Sea to the Irish Channel, 
almost as through a single street, 
threading contiguous villages, and 
find trees turned to chimneys with 
soot-clouds for foliage, and if he 
shall do that he will realise that 
England is steadily attaining a new 
physiognomy, and one by no means 
beautiful. In this respect the his- 
tory of the struggle of man for 
existence presents an anomaly 
worthy of consideration by the 
philosophers of evolution. In the 
lower world each life-and-death 
conflict left its trace in some shape- 
lier form or brighter plumage: the 
wild kinds have put on the vesture 
of autumn leaf, or borrowed the 
stripes of bamboo thicket and slant- 
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ing sunbeams, the better to lurk for 
prey or hide from pursuers ; their 
never-ceasing torments of want and 
terror have been summed in their 
own beauty and power. But the 
beauty reaped from human toil is 
found with others than the toilers. 
Of the bright things that adorn the 
mansions of the wealthy the only 
trace left on those whose struggle 
against want produced them are the 
ashen cheek, the sunken eye, the 
hard lowering brow, and monoto- 
nous expression of the weary heart. 

Passing along this highway re- 
cently, I turned to look at a man 
walking for a wager, with so many 
miles before him to be traversed in 
a given time. He was followed by 
a crowd of boys attracted by his 
quaint costume (light blouse and 
knickerbockers) ; but he heeded 
them not ; with mouth firmly closed, 
and eyes set upon the next step 
before him, he walked on at a 
definite—no doubt adequate—pace, 
looking neither to the right nor the 
left. Apart from his costume he 
seemed to reappear in every man I 
met in the same neighbourhood. 
Each was moving on, every feature 
firm set to a task which held for 
him no interest beyond its wage, 
and drew his eye no inch beyond 
his next stroke of work. 

No farther on earth ; but the end- 
less lines of lowly dwellings are 
broken by the frequent parish 
church and the green graveyard 
around it, hallowed islets which the 
tide of work and trade has alone 
respected; the chapels lift their 
graceful arches above the dingy 
square dwellings; the cross floats 
up amid and beyond the never- 
ceasing smoke, and shines as @ 
golden star against the dull, heavy 
sky. One feels that these toiling 
men and women have adjourned 
their happier lives to other worlds. 
When the English Catholics started 
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on their pilgrimage to Paray-le- 
Monial they bore one banner larger 
than all the rest, which to my eye 
had a significance beyond what its 
makers and bearers intended. It 
was contributed by Salford, and in 
order to show where it came from 
there was pictured onitsrichcrimson 
silk a number of chimney-tops with 
their black smoke ; but this smoke 
ascending became luminous and 
‘rose-tinted, and on the bright-hued 
clouds the Virgin, the saints and 
cherubs reposed, looking up with 
homage to the Lord of the Sacred 
Heart. The costly banner told one 
thing to the pilgrims, but to some 
others it must have suggested the 
fact that while these poor men and 
women are toiling amid iron and 
soot, and struggling with the hard 
realities of the earth, far above the 
canopy of black smoke they are 
seeing realms of beauty, of sacred 
forms and ideals, which intercede 
between their pitiless lot on earth 
and the blessed dreamland of which 
their heart whispers. 

If one turns aside for only a mile 
or two from the great labour-track 
he will perceive that though long it 
isnarrow. Let us cross yon range 
of hills, and as the tall chimneys of 
the factory where Sir Titus Salt 
has his 20,000 hands at work dis- 
appears out of the horizon, we shall 
find ourselves descending into a 
peaceful vale, holding embowered 
mansions, and one of the prettiest 
of towns sitting beside a crystal 
stream. This town is Ilkley, and 
the stream is the Wharfe. On the 
other side of the low range we have 
crossed the river Aire, so called 
from its brightness, some say, as 
the river Auras of Greece (Aure of 
France) was from its shining like 
gold; now it is a river of ink, the 
sewer of a score of blackened towns. 
The Wharfe wanders amid its mea- 
dows, and reflects the patriarchal 
trees beside it, a pure mirror. We 
have not only come from noise to 
quietness, and from foulness to pu- 
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rity, but at a single step have escaped 
the hard Gorgon gaze of the re- 
morseless Present and come face to 
face with the romance of the most 
distant ages. 

Standing beside two peculiar 
rocks on the brow of the hill called 
‘the Cow and Calf ’—natural for- 
mations—we find around them an 
atmosphere of tradition that in the 
earliest ages they were, like every- 
thing else that was peculiar in 
nature, held sacred. But how, one 
may ask, can anyone know whether 
these old rocks were held sacred ? 
Who knows anything about them ? 
The casual visitor will see before 
him only two large rocks separated 
from their cliff, marked over with 
Scripture texts, oddly mingled with 
the voluminous records which trans- © 
mit to posterity the dates upon which 
the Johns and Sarahs, the Williams 
and Janes, sat there in affectionate 
proximity on their outings from 
Bradford or Leeds. But there is a 
difference, as Miss Edgeworth re- 
minds us, between eyes and eyes. 
The geologist looking upon ‘the Cow 
and Calf’ reads a deeper record than 
John and Sarah have left, and 
traces on them the history of the 
convulsion which tore them from 
the Millstone Grit. He will look 
upon the innocent seeming wells at 
the foot of the cliff, and hear in 
their gentle babbling the narration 
of how they trickled on unseen 
through the ages until they under- 
mined the cliff and brought down 
an avalanche. But after the geo- 
logist comes the antiquary with 
an eye for inscriptions yet more 
occult. He finds an indentation on 
the ‘Cow’ which the country folk 
will tell him has been called from 
time immemorial ‘ Giant Rumbald’s 
Footstep.’ They will inform him 
of the legend that the giant, in 
stepping one day from St. Alme’s 
Cliff far away to this ridge, missed 
the exact height at which he aimed, 
and brought his foot on this edge, 
which broke off under his weight, 
I1l2 
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and retained the impression of his 
foot ever after. He bethinks him 
that he has heard something of this 
kind before; knows well that from 
the sacred summit in Ceylon where 
the visible footprint of Buddha is 
still adored, there are holy foot- 
prints of gods and saints all round 
the world, of which these Yorkshire 
peasants never heard. He knows 
that when the old pagan pantheon 
of these islands crumbled under the 
touch of an imported religion their 
outlawed gods were transformed in 
the popular imagination to ‘ giants,’ 
‘ogres,’ ‘demons,’ and their once 
sacred rites to witchcraft. Ascend- 
ing to the great height of ‘ Rum- 
bald’s Moor,’ he will see in the dis- 
tance ‘Baildon,’ that is the Hill 
of Baal, the fire-god, everywhere 
traceable in the world by Baal 
stones and Baal fires. Then he 
journeys away to St. Alme’s Cliff, 
from which Rumbald was said to 
have stepped, and finds that it used 
to be a famous place for witches, 
pointing to a previous sanctity 
which the Church sequestrated from 
the pagans and gave St. Alme as a 
mantle. And thus spelling out 
letter by letter from that popular 
lore which lasts longer than any 
writing in stone or iron, the anti- 
quary feels his way to the meta- 
morphic rocks of mythology. Mr. 
Phené looks where the merry group 
of a Leeds picnic has spread its 
luncheon, and one by one they dis- 
solve into a crowd of worshippers 
surrounding human victims. 

How wonderful is the continuity 
of the human imagination! Because 
the dark cloud sent rain like milk 
it was called in old Vedic hymns 
acow. Because the Night distilled 
dew it too was a [black] cow. From 
the ancient hymns came the proverb 
still used in Italy, Germany, and 
Scandinavia, ‘ Even the black cow’s 
milk is white.’ Then a poet saw 
the black cow giving birth to a calf 
—tke Moon. Then the earth send- 
ing up fountains from her mighty 
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udders was a cow. Thousands of 
years ago the Hindoo maiden, as 
she filled her jar at the fountain, 
sang her hymn to the variegated 
cow, and here to-day the fountains 
which have made Ilkley the most 
famous watering-place in the West 
Riding, and made it a wealthy town, 
all spring up under the hill crowned 
by ‘ the Cow and Calf!’ 

On seeing the picture of what 
Ilkley was before its pure and cool 
waters began to attract attention 
(only a little over twenty years 
ago), and contrasting it with the 
magnificent hydropathic establish. 
ments, botels, villas, and shops, 
which now make it a brilliant town, 
Iremembered the Russian cow- 
story, which De Gubernatis has 
traced to the Vedic myth. This 
Sklavic fable relates that a certain 
hard-hearted mother had three 
daughters, who had severally one, 
two, and three eyes. She also had 
a step-daughter, who was made to 
do all the work while her lazy half- 
sisters enjoyed themselves. This 
step-daughter being assigned some 
task in the field beyond the power 
of any mortal, is looked upon with 
compassion by a certain cow, which 
aids her, so that her task, though 
increased from day to day, is always 
accomplished, the girl returning 
home at an early hour brisk and 
rosy as in the morning. The step- 
mother sends out her one-eyed 
daughter to watch, and see how 
this is done. The good Mary, in- 
structed by the cow, says, ‘Kye 
sleep!’ and her half-sister falls 
asleep, and cannot see the cow's 
kindness. Next the two-eyed sister 
is sent to watch, but both her eyes 
are similarly put to sleep, and the 
mystery is undiscovered. But when 
the third sister is sent out Mary 
forgets her third eye; fails to put 
that to sleep with the other two; 
and so the cow is detected, and 
ordered to be killed. Mary, full o! 
grief, hastens to inform the cow; 
but the animal is calm, and tells her 
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only not to eat any of its flesh, and 
to gather together its bones, plant 
them in the garden, and water 
them. She does so, and from the 
buried bones of the cow grows up 
a wonderful tree laden with gold 
and silver fruits. The mother and 
wicked sisters try to gather this 
fruit, but the tree bristles with 
thorns like lancets, which prick them 
dreadfully ; while the branches drop 
. down their wealth into Mary’s lap. 
Mary weds the prince, and the 
marvellous tree is alive with beau- 
tiful birds, ‘ which sing songs for 
kings and peasants alike.’ I think 
Ilkley may well cherish the cow, 
as part of that formation which 
filters its waters, and so has in a 
certain way raised up the tree that 
sheds gold and silver in its lap, 
and it might adopt the Russian 
legend as its own. 

It was in the early days of the 
hydropathic ‘ movement,’ about 
1844, that a small establishment 
was opened here. It did not get 
on very well, however, until the 
Scotch physician came who is now 
so widely known in connection with 
the place, and as the proprietor 
of the magnificent establishment 
known as ‘ Ben Rhydding.’ 

Around this other hydropathic 
establishments also have grown up 
to greatness. The waters have no 
medicinal quality whatever, but 
they are pure, sweet, and plenteous, 
and above all flow into one of the 
most beautiful vales in the world. 
Professor Phillips, of Oxford, once 
summed up for the Guide Book the 
attractions of [Ikley with more than 
geological enthusiasm : 


Few places of general resort (he says) so 
well deserve their reputation as Ilkley. 
The springs are pure and abundant, the air 
is free and bracing; the river utters cheer- 
fal sounds as it wanders through green 
meadows or rushes between lofty banks, 
shaded with woods and crowned by mighty 
rocks. High open moorlands, easily acces- 
sible to even feeble pedestrians ; pleasant 
home walks; an admirably regulated house- 
hold, make Ben Rhydding a delicious abode. 
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And for excursions Wharfedale, Airedale, 
and Nidderdale, with Bolton Abbey, Skip- 
ton Castle, Malham Cave, Bringham Crags, 
and Fountains Abbey offer irresistible at- 
tractions. Artist, antiquary, sportsman, 
naturalist, and invalids who are none of 
these, may join heartily in the old spirit of 
gratitude which dedicated an altar to the 
life-giving waters of Ilkley. 


The allusion of Professor Phillips 
is not to the rude primitive altar of 
the Hanging Cliff which the Bri- 
tish natives consecrated, but to the 
goddess Verbeia, to whom the Ro- 
mans consecrated these wells and 
the river Wharfe also, and whose 
altar has been discovered, admired, 
and finally hidden away under 
mortar in the parish church wall ; 
where, should the Professor or other 
paganish people ever seek to gather 
around it, they will have to put up 
with so much Roman religion as 
survives in forms more recent, if 
less picturesque. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
treasures of Ilkley are its three 
ancient ‘runic crosses,’ so called: 
for people insist upon calling such 
monuments ‘crosses,’ though they 
have no smallest characteristic of a 
cross. The custom has, however, 
its value, for it attests that such 
stones were esteemed ‘holy’ in 
primitive days. The early mission- 
aries generally re-baptised things 
held sacred by the barbarians into 
the sacred names, common or proper, 
which they now bear. And so far 
as these ‘runic crosses’ are con- 
cerned, the practice would seem to 
have been continued to a late day ; 
for I am told that some reverend 
gentleman collected them from 
various parts of the churchyard, 
set the three in a row in front of 
the church, where they now are, and 
maintained that they symbolise the 
Persons of the Trinity! The figures 
on these monuments, other than 
the runic writing, consist of birds, 
hares, and various nondescript forms 
intertwined with coils of what may 
be either serpents, or scrolls, or an- 
cient letters, but all in careful and 
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sometimes beautiful work. There 
are several dragons, and they are 
of a very peculiar kind, being two- 
footed. It is rare to see represen- 
tations of dragons with two feet 
only, such being found occasionally 
in Belgian and Norse reliques, but 
rarely, I believe, in Latin coun- 
tries. 

Moreover one of these Ilkley 
dragons certainly (the others are 
problematical) has equine traits 
about its head, and it also holds out 
something in one of its feet as in a 
hand ; its tail curves into the con- 
volutions cf a runic sentence. There 
are two human faces with forms 
human also as far as the waist. 
They are in rich robes, and the 
heads are encircled each with a wide 
uniform nimbus quite different from 
any known in Christian icono- 
graphy, and rather resembling the 
Egyptian style. The faces are meant 
to be handsome, but are rather 
moonlike for post-historic taste. 
One of these human forms is at the 
top of the highest obelisk: at the 


base of the same is a dragon: be- 
tween the two is a sculpture, which 
as well as I could make it out re- 
presents a man contending with a 


dragon. I have little doubt that 
the stone was originally raised in 
honour of some saint or hero who 
had exterminated a dragon. At 
any rate here is the noble human 
head with its nimbus at the top and 
the dragon at the base; these are 
plain, and they show plainly that 
there had drifted into these islands 
at a much earlier period than has 
been supposed the elements (if not, 
as my theory of the third sculpture 
would show, the actual form) of 
that wide-spread fable, the hero con- 
tending with the dragon. Beginning 
with Indra’s contest with Vritra in 
ancient Sanskrit mythology, that 
fable passed on to become Apollo 
and the Python in one country, 
Siegfried and Fafnir in another, St. 
Patrick and the snakes in Ireland, 
to stamp on every English sovereign 
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the legend of St. George and the 
Dragon. Curiously enough there 
was found in the old church steeple 
a bas-relief of Herakles strangling 
the serpents. Centuries may have 
elapsed between the periods at 
which the myth of the Greek god 
was set up near the obelisk with its 
British hero and dragon ; five or six 
thousand years must have intervened 
since they who conveyed across the 
ages their respective versions of the 
same sacred myth parted on the 
banks of the Ganges. They have 
severally built up the great Latin 
nations on one path of migration 
and the German and Scandinavian 
empires on the other; and at last 
met here at Ilkley to see which 
could exterminate the other. Both 
have passed away before the race 
that embodies the best that was in 
both, the race that can now spell 
out on the old stones they carved 
that they were really blood-brothers 
had they only knownit, and children 
of the same faith which from of old 
never forgot the religion which was 
inscribed on the cradle-side of their 
infancy in the East, the eternal 
combat between good and evil, man 
and the serpent. 

Here is this old church of All 
Saints at Ilkley not more interest- 
ing than one or two hundred others 
in England; and he who should 
thoroughly master all that is in and 
around it would have read the 
history of the human race. From 
the moment he passes from the 
runic inscriptions to enter the Nor- 
man doorway he will meet with 
ancient Roman sculpture, and stand 
amid walls probably erected with the 
stones of the ancient fortress built 
after the Roman Conquest and 
named Olicana. Here is the effigy 
of Sir Adam de Middleton in chain- 
mail, his head supported by an 
angel, his feet by a dog ; he died in 
1315, and above him on the wall is 
the tablet that tells us that the 
Middletons are still livingand dying 
at Ilkley. In an old oaken pew 
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raised above the rest to hold the 
family of lord of the manor I read 
there where it was once cut by a 
little bored aristocrat: ‘ Richard 
Lodge, Anno Do. 1665.’ 

Down on the floor, hid away by 
matting, are brass plates that mark 
the resting place of the ancestors of 
Bishop Heber. The sweet singer 
himself was born in Cheshire in 
1783, but here rest his ancestors, 


‘the earliest being ‘Capt. John 


Heber, son of Reginald Heber,’ who 
was laid here in 1649, with Paul’s 
words over him, ‘I have fought a 
good fight,’ which indeed could not 
be said of most captains in his time. 
That which was the castle of the 
Hebers and afterwards for a time of 
the Middletons is now a series of 
sties for some poor families, the 
only abode of wretchedness I saw in 
Ilkley. It is too much to expect 
that clerical gentlemen who, finding 
runic monuments scattered about 
their churchyard convert them first 
into gateposts and then into symbols 
of the Godhead, will ever be able 
to do the one good turn they could 
do by such things—preserve them. 
On two of the runic stones there 
are traces of the lead with which 
hinges had been fastened to them 
before the three were set up ina 
row about forty years ago to be 
called the Trinity (despite the 
Arianism implied in their differing 
heights, the lowest being five, the 
highest nine feet). It is the most 
common and constant defence of the 
Established Church heard in culti- 
vated and scientific circles that it 
places a University scholar in every 
neighbourhood who will in some 
sort represent refinement and learn- 
ing. It is fortunate for a good 
many of the clergy that the senti- 
ment is much more generally ad- 
mitted than tested. From classic 
walls the clergy of Ilkley parish 
have come to abandon these in- 
valuable reliques to decay. From 
studying Latin they have come to 
leave two of the most interesting 


Roman inscriptions to become ob- 
literated by the weather, and to 
bury away two monuments of the 
same age beneath their ‘restora- 
tions.’ In Camden’s time a stone 
was dug up with the following in- 
scription : 
IM . SEVERVS 
AVEC . ET. ANTONINVS 
CAES . DESTINATVS 
RESTITIVERVNT CVRAN- 
TE VIRIO LVPO LEG E- 
ORVM. PR . PR. 


The stone is preserved, the in- 
scription has entirely perished— 
simply through negligence. Fortu- 
nately Camden has preserved it.. 
Olicana is mentioned by Ptolemy 
(A.D. 138) as a Roman station, and 
the above inscription attests that 
the fortress was repaired by Vivius 
Lupus in the days of Severus, who 
died at York, a.D. 211. Camden 
gives another inscription, found in 
or on the church, which has also 
perished. Another most valuable 
stone, with an inscription showing 
that it was an altar set up by Clo- 
dius Frontinus, Prefect of the First 
Cohort of the Lingones, to Verbeia, 
the goddess or nymph of the river 
Wharfe, I have already spoken of 
as literally walled up in the church, 
never more to be seen till Gabriel’s- 
trump kindly blows the said wall 
down. Possibly the rector thought 
that some day there might be a 
revival of paganism, and Verbeia 
again claim her worshippers. I[ 
add, with reference to the Roman 
bas-reliefs found in the church 
steeple, representing Herakles stran- 
gling the serpents, that this remark- 
able sculpture has also been built 
into the interior wall, lower down 
than the floor; but the scholar who 
did this has considerately left a 
small hole in the floor, so that by 
lying down flat and holding a lighted 
wax match there I was able to 
trace it. He has, indeed, had the 
further grace to have a copy of 
it made in plaster and set in a 
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corner of the church. It is be- 
coming a question whether, when 
the Bill which Sir John Lubbock 
has been endeavouring so long to get 
through Parliament (a Bill for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Ancient 
Monuments) is finally passed, there 
will be anything left to protect. It 
would be a fine thing if those Ame- 
ricans who have recently procured 
some valuable antiquarian trea- 
sures from the East, would under- 
take to transfer to the New World 
some of these monuments of their 
own ancestors, and rescue them 
from perishing in the hands of the 
elder brother who has inherited 
them ; should they ever make such 
an effort they will probably obtain 
these old stones for very little. 
From all appearances Ilkley doesn’t 
value its three runic stones at three 
sixpences, though the like of them 
cannot be found elsewhere in Eu- 
rope. 

It was with a thrill of delight 
that I remembered that I was in 
the land of the Fairfaxes. Well do 
I remember how, as a boy, I listened 
to the story of the great Lord 
Fairfax in the county of Virginia, 
which bore his name, and was 
touched all over with the history of 
the noble old family ; and with what 
awe I once looked upon a lovely 
lily-like lady, of whom some one 
whispered, ‘she is the last descen- 
dant in Virginia of the old “ Fair- 
faxes.’ Far behind her in the 
past was that lady—the wife of the 
great Lord Fairfax—who lived here- 
abouts before the pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth, and on whose tomb 
in Otley church may be read the 
epitaph which might have graced 
the sweetest Puritan of them all: 


Here Lea’s frvtfvlness, here Rachel's bewty, 
Here lyeth Rebecea’s faith, here Sarah's 
duty. 


The Life of Sir Thomas Fairfaz, 
written by Mr. Clements Markham, 
is a book which none can read with- 
out reccgnising a really great man ; 
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but I think one gets of such a man 
an equally valuable ‘ version,’ so to 
speak, in the popular traditions 
which linger in the neighbourhood 
where he resided. 

They are mythical, no doubt, but 
always characteristic. Here, after 
two hundred and fifty years, the 
school-boy you meet will tell you 
that Sir Thomas had such long 
arms that when he stood straight 
up the palm of his hand rested on 
the cap of his knee; that he was 
therefore the best swordsman ever 
heard of ; and so brave and strong, 
that once when he was in a fray 
in a narrow lane attacked by four 
men, he let daylight through three 
of them, and the other fled. He 
was merciful as he was fearless; 
and while as a firm Puritan he must 
needs consent to the death of King 
Charles I., it was thought unsafe to 
let the soldier be present at the exe- 
cution, and he was kept engaged in 
prayer by Major Harrison until that 
event was over. How far blood will 
tell! Only a few years back we all 
read of the noble death of a young 
Fairfax in the Far West, who, after 
he was stabbed to the death, stood 
for a moment over the murderer 
crouching at his feet, and said, ‘I 
can kill you, as you have killed me; 
but you have a wife and family, and 
I spare you for their sakes.’ This 
young man might have been at the 
time of that tragedy sitting in the 
House of Lords, as I believe might a 
certain physician residing at Wood- 
burn, near Baltimore ; but the Ame- 
ricans, who for a long time have 
been the only representatives of the 
family, seem to have regarded it as 
more important to have nobility in 
them than to be in the nobility. 

But I cannot linger over a story 
which as recently told all may read, 
for I wish to make an episode here 
of a less accessible and less known 
story, namely, the ‘ manifestations’ 
alleged to have taken place in the 
family of Mr. Edward Fairfax, gen- 
tleman. 
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This Edward was the illegitimate 
son of the old Lord Fairfax, but it 
was in days when Noblesse oblige 
had a meaning for even wild young 
lords, and no youth was reared with 
more tender care, or through life 
more respected by his elder brother 
Lord Thomas Fairfax, and by the 
family, than this natural son. His 
education, indeed, seems to have 
been more complete than any other 
who bore the name, its literary side 
being represented only by this man 
who stands in the Biographies as 
‘an English poet who translated 
Tasso’s Godfrey of Bouillon into 
English verse.’ He also translated 
the Jerusalem Delivered. There is a 
poem by him (Helogue) in The 
Muses’ Library. His works evince 
considerable learning, and it is this 
fact which gives especial importance 
to the events which he himself de- 
scribed in an old work, still pre- 
served in York, which contains 
portraits of the persons whom he 
charged with exercising their witch- 
craft in his family. Lord Houghton 
communicated this singular produc- 
tion to the Philobiblion Society some 
years ago; but as that society does 
not publish its papers, I will ven- 
ture to transcribe from it enough, 
at least, to lay before the curious in 
such matters all that will be ne- 
cessary to realise just what were 
the phenomena which characterised 
‘ Witchcraft,’ and the state of mind, 
even amongst scholars, which sup- 
plied the atmospheric condition 
amid which they swelled to such 
portentous and tragical dimensions. 
No work that I have read casts, as 
I think, so much light upon the sub- 
ject as this old document, which is 
entitled, A Discowrse of Witchcraft 
as it was acted in the Family of Mr. 
Edward Fairfaa, of Fuystone, in the 
County of York, in the Year 1621. 
Sibi parat malum, qui alteri parat. 

Having assured the reader that 
he is in religion ‘ neither a fantastic 
Puritan nor a superstitious Papist,’ 
but a faithful Christian of the 


English Church, he gives an ac- 
count of the persons involved. 


Of the patients two are my daughters, of 
whom this was the estate when the Witches 
began with them. The elder, Helen Fair- 
fax, a maid of twenty-one years, of person 
healthful, of complexion sanguine, free 
from melancholy, of capacity not appre- 
hensive of much, but rather hard to learn 
things fit, slow of speech, patient of reproof, 
of behaviour without offence, educated only 
in my own house, and therefore not know- 
ing much. Elizabeth, my younger daugh- 
ter, an infant of scarce seven years, of a 
pleasant aspect, quick wit, active spirit, 
able to receive any instruction, and willing 
to undergo pains. Besides these daughters 
of mine one Maud Jeffray, daughter of 
John Jeffray, yeoman, aged about twelve 
years, hath suffered much from the same 
hands, but I knew her not so well as to 
speak of that child with assurance, for this 
lamentable occasion did acquaint us only, 
neither further knew of her parents but by 
sight, and these be the persons afflicted. 

The women questioned for this are in 
number six, of whom five fall in my know- 
ledge, therefore I can give thee some cha- 
racters of them; and the Spirits also I 
will describe, as the children demonstrate 
their shapes. The first is called Margret 
Waite, a widow that some years ago came 
to dwell in these parts, with an husband, 
who brought with them an evil report for 
witchcraft and theft. The man died by 
the hand of the executioner for stealing, 
and his relict has increased the report she 
brought with her for witchery. Her fa- 
miliar Spirit is a deformed thing with 
many feet, black of colour, rough with 
hair, the bigness of a cat, the name of 
it unknown. The next is her daughter, a 
young woman agreeing with her mother in 
name and conditions (as is thought), to 
which she added impudency and lewd be- 
haviour, for she is young and not deformed ; 
and her house is holden for a receptacle 
for some of the worst sort, practising 
small larcenies. Her Spirit is a white cat 
spotted with black, and named Inges. 
The third is Jennit Dibble, a very old 
widow, reputed a witch for many years: 
and a constant report affirmeth that her 
mother, two aunts, two sisters, her husband 
and some of her children have all been long 
esteemed witches, so that it seemeth here- 
ditary to her family, Her Spirit is in the 
shape of a great black cat, called Gibbe, 
which hath attended her now above forty 
years. These are made up a mess by 
Margret Thorpe, daughter to Jennit Dibble, 
lately a widow, for which she beareth some 
blame, This woman if you read the se- 
quel will perhaps seem unto you, not with- 
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out great reason, to be an obedient child 
and docile scholar of so skilful a parent. 
Her familiar is in the shape of a bird, 
yellow of colour, about the bigness of a 
crow; the name of it Tewhit. The fifth 
is Elizabeth Fletcher, wife to Thomas 
Fletcher, daughter to one Grace Foster, 
dead not long since; a woman notoriously 
famed for a witch, who had so powerful a 
hand over the wealthiest neighbours about 
her, that none of them refused to do any- 
thing she required; yea, unbesought, they 
provided her of fire, and meat from their 
own table, and did what else they thought 
would please her, ze illis noceat. The half 
dozen is made up by Elizabeth Disconson, 
wife of William Disconson, of whom I 
cannot say much of certain knowledge, 
neither is her Spirit known unto us. The 
reports of her from our neighbour Jeffray 
and his daughter you shall find spersed in 
the subsequent discourse. There is a 
seventh who much afflicteth the children, 
very frequent in apparitions and talkings 
unto them; but they know her not, and 
therefore call her the strange woman. 
This individuum vagum hath a Spirit in 
likeness of a white cat, which she calleth 
Fillie. She hath kept it twenty years. 

The writer than proceeds to state 
that many persons in his neighbour- 
hood having their cattle troubled 
by witchcraft had ‘ betaken them to 
wizards, who teach them such fop- 
peries as to burn young calves alive, 
and the like, whereof I know that 
experiments have been made by the 
best sort of my neighbours, and 
thereby they have found help as 
they report. So little is the truth 
of the Christian religion known in 
this wild place and rude people, upon 
whose ignorance God have mercy.’ 
He also relates that the utmost 
efforts were made by wizards and 
Papist priests to induce him to em- 
ploy their aid in getting rid of the 
demons and witches ; but he steadily 
refused. He argues with learning 
on Aristotelian principles against 
those who attributed his daughters’ 
troubles to disease, and with greater 
force against the theoretical deniers 
of the existence of a thing so Scrip- 
tural as witchcraft. In his argument 
he shows a critical acquaintance with 
Greek and Roman history, and a 
mastery of the classical languages, 
and also of Hebrew. 
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So far the preface. The history 
opens with the statement that upon 
the late afternoon of Sunday, October 
28, 1621, the eldest daughter Helen 
Fairfax was found in the parlour 
by a brother in a deadly trance. 
After a great deal of alarm lest she 
should be dead, she began to 
speak, her words showing that she 
was by imagination ‘in the Church 
at Leeds, hearing a sermon by Mr. 
Cook, the preacher.’ Next day she 
was well, but from that time had 
many similar trances, which they 
attributed to a disease whose symp- 
toms were coincident with the 
trance. But on November 3 as 
she lay upon a pallet at break of 
day (both parents being present, 
watching as it would seem), she 
cried, ‘Oh, Iam poisoned!’ Her 
mother asked, ‘With what?’ She 
answered, ‘A white cat hath been 
long upon me, and drawn my 
breath, and hath left in my mouth 
and throat so filthy a smell that it 
doth poison me.’ They vainly en- 
deavoured to persuade her it was all 
a dream ; ‘and we did observe after 
this blowing in her mouth by the 
Cat, in many of her trances she 
voided much blood at her mouth.’ 
Then follows the following remark- 
able narrations, which I think shed 
as much light upon the origin of the 
witchcraft superstition as anything 
I have ever read. 


Item. Upon Wednesday, November 14, 
she Helen saw a black dog by her bedside, 
and after a little sleep she had an appari- 
tion of one like a young gentleman, very 
brave, his apparel all laid with gold lace, a 
hat with a golden band and a ruff in fashion. 
He did salute her with the same compliment 
as she said Sir Fernandius Fairfax useth 
when he cometh to the house and saluteth 
her mother. The young man told her he 
came to be a suitor unto her, if she were 
minded to marry and could like him. She 
answered, that she did not like of him, and 
asked him what he was. He said he was 
a prince, and would make her queen of 
England and of all the world if she would 
go with him. She refused and said, ‘In 
the name of God, what artthou?’ He pre- 
sently did forbid her to name God; to 
which she replied, ‘Thou art no man if thou 
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canst not abide the name of God: but if 
thou be a man, come near, let me feel of thee;’ 
which he would not do, but said, ‘ It is no 
matter for feeling.’ She proceeded, ‘If 
thou wert a man thou wouldst not deny to 
be felt, but thou art the devil and art but a 
shadow.’ Then he went away, and did re- 
turn with a fair woman in his company 
richly attired, who he said was his wife, 
and fairer by much than she was ; ‘for she,’ 
he said, ‘was but thus and so in respect of 
her; yet, if she would go with him, he 
would leave the other and take her.’ But 
she refused to go with him; then he de- 
parted and left his wife for a short time, 
but returned and fetched her presently, A 
little after he appeared again, but not so 
brave as before, and offered her a knife, 
moving her therewith to kill herself. She 
told him she would not. Then he offered 
her a rope, which she also refused. Then 
he advised her to take a pin out of her 
clothes and to put it in her mouth. She 
answered, ‘I have no pins in my clothes, 
they are all sewed ;’ he said, ‘ Yes, she had 
agreat pin in her petticoat, which would 
serve her turn.’ She denied that she had 
any such, but afterwards she showed us 
the said pin, when she recovered her perfect 
senses. Further he persuaded her to go to 
the beck to fetch some water. She said, ‘ No, 
my father and mother will not let me fetch 
in water; shall I go to the beck for thee to 
put me into it? or will I kill myself to go 
with thee, thinkest thou? If my father or 
my brother William come, thou darest not 
tarry.’ He said, ‘Thy father is nought, and 
thy brother is nought; I am not afraid of 
any man.’ She replied, ‘I will send for 
Mr. Cook.’ He said, ‘Cook is a lying 
villain” At those words Mr. Cook, to her 
seeming, came in at the parlour door in his 
gown, which he put back (as she afterwards 
reported), and she saw his little breeches 
under it. She began to say, ‘ You are 
welcome, Mr. Cook,’ and so she told Mr. 
Cook all that had happened. Then Mr. 
Cook took a parchment book from under his 
arm and began to read prayers, and bid her 
not be afraid, but put her trust in God. At 
that instant my son took the Bible and read 
in the Psalms, and she said, ‘Hark! Mr. 
Cook readeth,’ at which instant the tempter 
went away and left her. 


On November 25 the devil came 
again, and being fairly detected in 
his handsome shape, was metamor- 
phosed into a beast with man 
horns ; then into a calf. Presently 
he was like a very little dog, and 
‘desired her to open her mouth, and 
let him come into her body, and 
then he would rule all the world.’ 


Lastly, he filled the room with fire. 
The following sheds light upon the 
manner in which these things were 
portrayed. The writer says : 


She came to herself, and her memory was 
perfect, and confirmed all she had spoken 
in that trance and the words of the Spirit 
also, which by her answers we had 
collected and set down; though we heard 
not his words at all, yet her relation of the 
devil’s words and actions approved them to 
be as we had conceived and set down. 
Nearly all the visions were seen by this 
eldest daughter, Helen ; and it was only 
after the family had been for a long time 
under great excitement, that the little girl, 
Elizabeth, seven years old, began to see 
marvels, her most important narrative being 
that she saw a bird change into Sharpe’s 
wife. But this seems to have been sufficient 
to cause Mr. Fairfax to include that woman 
in his accusation, upon which they were all 
brought to trial. 


The Fairfax family had such in- 
fluence in the neighbourhood that 
it bade fair to go hard with the six 
poor creatures who were put on trial 
for their lives; and it is not un- 
likely that they would have suffered 
had it not been for the Vicar of 
Fewston, a Mr. Smithson, who was 
an adroit and cautious unbeliever 
in the witchcraft. One has to read 
a great deal between the lines of 
the Fairfax narrative; but there 
would appear to have been two 
preachers interested in this affair, 
one Mr. Cook of Leeds, probably a 
dissenter (he is called ‘ preacher ’), 
who encouraged the visions and is 
always spoken of with hatred by 
the devil of Helen’s visions; the 
other, Mr. Smithson, whom she im- 
pales in her Inferno as Michael 
Angelo did the Cardinal. The devil 
having spoken kindly of the vicar, 
Helen breaks out with, ‘ He is not 
worthy to be a vicar who will bear 
with witches.’ At the trial the 
chief plea in favour of the witches 
was that the daughters of Mr. Fair- 
fax appeared in court, and obviously 
had not been bewitched to a dan- 
gerous extent. Again, the young 
girl, Maud Jeffray, was taken out 
and examined privately by the 
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judges; after which they returned 
into court and said that she had 
confessed to being guilty of feigning 
and imposture, This Edward Fair- 
fax never believed, and indeed it 
is quite probable that it was a ruse 
of the magistrates and the vicar, for 
they took care not to bring the girl 
again into the court-room, and she 
repudiated the confession to the day 
of her death. Mr. Fairfax ex- 
pressed himself as not grieved that 
the witches should have escaped 
death, but he was extremely humi- 
liated at the result of the trial as 
affixing upon him a repute for 
credulity. 

There was an incident connected 
with this affair which presents one 
of the curiosities of witchcraft. 
One of the alleged witches was de- 
clared to have in her possession a 
certain penny of peculiar marks, 
which she kept as a preventive 
against being herself bewitched. 
On one occasion, in bargaining with 
Mrs. Fairfax, she paid away this 
penny to that lady, and afterwards 
tried hard to get it back. Mrs. 


Fairfax refused to give it up, and it. 


was decided to hold it in the fire 
until it melted; yet after this was 
done the penny was declared to have 
been again found in the witch's 
possession. Now there is a fashion 
in various parts of England for a 
servant always to give a Catholic 
priest a penny when he enters the 
front door, and I have heard of 
servant-maids leaving the priest 
standing until they had rushed to 
find or borrow a penny. I have 
a strong notion that this cus- 
tom is connected with that old 
penny-preventive of the witchcraft 
era. 

It is a pity that the men of sci- 
ence who are just now treating the 
so-called ‘spirit manifestations’ 
so superciliously and neglectfully, 
do not estimate by the interest 
of the phenomena of witchcraft for 
us of this generation, how impor- 
tant for those who come after us it 
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will be to have careful and accurate 
information concerning our contem- 
porary demonology. Though the 
manifestations around us have no 
intrinsic value, their psychological 
value is great. In these events 
which took place in the house of 
Edward Fairfax, gentleman, there 
are features of great scientific in- 
terest. In the first place they oc- 
curred at a period of intense and 
universal religious agitation, 1621, 
when the popular commotion had 
been sufficient to exile the Plymouth 
Pilgrims. And in no home was 
there more of this kind of excite- 
ment than in that of the Fairfaxes, 
whose most distinguished represen- 
tative was fighting for the cause of 
Parliament. In the next place 
there are two little items written 
in the parish register of Tewston, 
which are very suggestive. They 
are as follow: ‘ 1621. Anne, daugh- 
ter of Edward Fairfax, Esq., bap- 
tised the 12th of June.’ ‘ 1621. 
Edward Fairfax, Esq. A child 
named Anne, buried the oth of 
October.’ Thus a babe seems to 
have died within four months of 
its birth ; and Grainge, the histo- 
rian of Knaresborough, adds, ‘ she 
was held to have died through 
witchcraft.’ There is ample evi- 
dence in the work from which I 
have been quoting that Mr. Fairfax 
was a man of intense feeling about 
his family, and the death of this 
child in some unaccountable way 
may have caused him to lend a 
ready ear to the vulgar supersti- 
tions of his neighbourhood, of 
whose ignorance and barbarism 
he gives such a dismal picture. 
How much of the same kind of 
influence is at work now around 
the tables of whose movings and 
rappings we hear so much! Mr. 
Stuart-Glennie, in his remarkable 
work Pilgrim Memories, has stated 
that even so hardy a rationalist as 
Henry Thomas Buckle was so un- 
nerved at the bare thought of com- 
muning with a dear friend whom 
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he had lost, that he could not con- 
tinue to attend spiritual séances. 

If Mr. Fairfax had been less 
refined and less of a specialist in 
his studies, he would have mingled 
with more interest and less horror 
among his semi-pagan neighbours 
of Yorkshire, and he would have 
known enough of their folk-lore to 
have discovered at once where the 
wild sayings and visions of his 
daughter came from. If one’s child 
now talks with horror of a black 
cat, a warning is given to the ser- 
vants. If Mr. Fairfax had been 
able to stand on the shoulders of 
Grimm and the mythologists, with 
us of the present day, he would 
have left a treatise of a very 
different kind. As it is we can 
only get incidentally from his nar- 
rative the curious confirmation it 
furnishes of the connection between 
the trivial superstitions of the ig- 
norant and the great religions of 
the past. The very names of the 
cats which Helen Fairfax associ- 
ated with the supposed witches are 
significant. ‘Inges,’ the name of 
one of them, is radically ‘Ignis,’ 
or Fire, and carries us back to the 
ancient élement of fiends. Witches 
were associated with the fire, and 
every fireside article, tongs or 
broom, were from of old the natural 
riding-horses of demons. ‘ Fillie’ 
is probably related to ‘ folly,’ ‘ foul,’ 
‘fool,’ in the sense of the French 
fouler, to press upon. The insane 
were supposed to be hag-ridden, 
and one of the especial ways in 
which demons were supposed to 
afflict was to sit on the breast of a 
sleeper in the form of a cat. As 
for the other cat’s name, ‘ Gibbe,’ 
we need only turn to our Shake- 
speare : 


I am as melancholy as a gib cat. 
1 Hen. IV. i. 2. 
And— 


Who, that’s but a queen, fair, sober, wise, 
Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib, 
Such dear concernings hide.—Ham. iii. 4. 


Paddock is a toad, and gib is a cat. 
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Webster gives as obsolete, ‘ Gibbe, 
an old worn-out animal;’ but the 
word was nearly always applied to 
an old cat, and the reason for it is 
singular. There isan old Icelandic 
word, gabba, to delude. It is re- 
lated to gob, the mouth, to gape, 
and hence in one direction to goblin, 
a devouring demon; in another 
direction it gives rise to gabble and 
to gibber. The baby-like caterwaul- 
ings of cats on the roof weve asso- 
ciated with diabolical gibberish in 
ancient Germany, and we find there 
the name ‘Gib’ (for Gilbert) given 
to the cat in the Reinecke Fuchs. 
It appears also in the Romaunt of 
the Rose. It is by this route that 
the familiar spirit of Jennit Dibble 
came to make Helen Fairfax gibber. 
To trace out the mythological his- 
tory of the cat would in itself 
require a volume. It came into 
our superstitions in two directions. 
When the gods, as described by 
Ovid, fled before the Titans, they 
assumed various shapes. Diana 
assumed that of a cat; and when 
she became degraded into the hor- 
rible Hecate of the later mytho- 
logy, the cat shared her infernal 
character, even as her hounds be- . 
came hell-hounds. Hence assem- 
blies of cats in Italy and Spain are 
still regarded as gatherings of 
witches. But in the northern 
mythology the car of Freyja (the 
Teutonic Venus) was said to be 
drawn by cats; and when the Chris- 
tian missionaries transformed her 
into a she-devil, waylaying such 
youths as Tannhiiuser, her cats par- 
ticipated in her fall. Thus the cat 
became in one age the familiar of 
such fortunate boys as Dick Whit- 
tington, and in another the animal 
which has caused several hundreds 
of its elderly female friends to be 
burnt. In the Hellenic cosmogony 
the moon (Diana) created the cat. 
In the Pentamerone the cat is the 
ogre’s spy. In Tuscany it is be~ 
lieved that when a man desires 
death the devil passes before him in 
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the form of acat. Aldrovani nar- 
rates that when Cardano was dying 
a cat appeared before him, uttered 
a loud cry, and vanished; also that 
a cat having scratched the breast 
of a woman, she recognised it as a 
supernatural being, and died a few 
days after. In Hungary it is be- 
lieved that every cat is a witch 
from the seventh to the twelfth 
year of its age. In Macbeth the 
first witch says, ‘ Thrice the brinded 
cat hath mewed.’ In Germany, to 
dream of a black cat at Christmas 
presages illness during the follow- 
ing year. In most Catholic coun- 
tries the cat is sacred to the funereal 
St. Gertrude. In mythology the 
black cat generally dates from the 
Norse legends of .Freyja, and indi- 
cates that the Christian mission- 
aries found no tar too black to smear 
over every holy form of northern 
paganism. The white cat (giving 
rise to the ‘ white witch ’ or friendly 
familiar) is to be associated with 
Diana—the bright moon—and the 
whole theory of it may be found in 
Madame d’Aulnoy’s romance, La 
Chatte Blanche. Blanchette, the 
white cat, veiled in black (the 
moon at night), when transformed 
to a maiden, ‘ parut comme le soleil 
quia été quelque temps enveloppé 
dans une nue; ses chevaux blonds 
étaient ¢pars sur ses épaules ; ils 
tombaient par grosses boucles 
jusqu’a ses pieds.’ But Alsop was 
before Madame with his fable of 
the young man who, in love with a 
cat, brought Venus to transform 
her into a woman, but after that 
could not compete with a mouse in 
his wife’s eyes.! 

W. J. Fox once wrote a hymn, 
of which the first two stanzas are 


these : 


‘ Make us a god,’ said man: 
Power first the voice obeyed ; 
And soon a monstrous form 
Its worshippers dismayed ; 
Uncouth and huge, by nations rude adored, 
With savage rights and sacrifice abhorred. 
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‘ Make us a god,’ said man: 
Art next the voice obeyed ; 
Lovely, serene, and grand, 
Up rose the Athenian maid ; 
The perfect statue Greece, with wreathed 
brows, 
Adores in festal rites and lyric vows. 


The poet need not have gone so 
far away for his illustration of the 
truth embodied in these verses. 
Every hill and valley of his native 
land is traced all over with the signs 
of that first phase of human religion 
in which the Deity was beheld mani- 
festing Himself in whatever indi- 
cated force: the severed rock, the 
gigantic footstep, the weird moun- 
tain, the wild windand storm. But 
as time goes on Art shows itself 
mastering the hard forces of Nature; 
and man, released from terror, can 
ascend to a higher insight, led b 
the hand of Beauty. ‘ Wilt Thou 
break a leaf driven to and fro ?’ asks 
Job. ‘ Let not dread of Thee terrify 
me; then call, and I will answer.’ 
But it was a long time before man 
heard anywhere the soft still voices 
whispering through Nature. It 
came at last; and nowhere were 
its messengers more beautiful than 
upon these Yorkshire hills, once red 
with the blood of terrified humanity. 
Those first hard days had their use, 
too, in the economy of history ; they 
trained those fearless Brigantes who 
hurled back the eagles of Severus; 
and the men who stood by the side 
of Bluff Harry when he was uncon- 
sciously securing the freedom of 
England, and indeed of ‘the new 
isle,’ which was all Henry VII. 
could see in a certain country over 
the sea which Cabot told him of. 
Americans have traced the ancestry 
of their best-known poet to a certain 
John Longfellow, of Ilkley, who 
gave fourpence for Harry’s war 
against the French, and a good deal 
of money it was then (1523). And 
to all, this region becomes more pic- 
turesque when we remember that 
here lived the ancestors of Thacke- 


'See Zoological Mythology. By Angelo de Gubernatis. 
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ray, and that just over the hills dwelt 
the sisters Bronté, transmuting sor- 
row into life, and life into beauty. 
On the day when I arrived at 
Ilkley the flying clouds, wondrously 
tinted—purple, golden, indigo— 
seemed written all over with the 
name of onewho above all othersmay 
be called the darling son of this fair 
region, though but an adopted son. 
Long years ago there came to this 
valley a young man from London 
‘who was destined to be for ever 
after associated with it. Brought 
up amid the crowded streets and 
lanes of one of the poorest quarters 
of London ; born amid the poor—a 
barber’s son—that lad’s genius as 
an artist had been recognised by 
a few, but among that few was 
the wealthy proprietor of Farn- 
ley Hall, in this neighbourhood. 
As the boy-artist advanced in 
study and into the estate of youth, 
he read and dreamed of the beauties 
of the country which poverty for- 
bade him to visit, until at last he 
found himself a ‘guest at the old 
Elizabethan mansion of Mr. Fawkes. 
Mr. Ruskin believes that it was in 
this beautiful vale that the genius 
of Turner first fairly flowered. In 
his last years he could never speak 
of the valley of the Wharfe, and of 
the welcome he had found at Farn- 
ley Hall, without a quivering of the 
voice. From month to month the 
quaint figure of this strange man 
was seen roaming amid these hills 
and woods, till he might have 
been identified by the peasantry as 
the knight who, according toalegend 
of the neighbourhood, is doomed to 
wander as long as the world endures 
in Knaresborough Forest, seeking 
a beauty more fair than virtuous, 
for whom he had left his lawful 
spouse. The fabled beauty is 
said to have eluded the fascinated 
knight, but anyone who looks upon 
the walls of Farnley Hall will know 
that Turner found the beauty he 
sought every day. Mr. W. H. 
Fawkes, son of Turner’s friend, 
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who also made a good sketch of the 
famous artist, resides here, and owns 
the best private collection of Tur- 
ners in existence. Many of these 
pictures are known to the world by 
the Liber Studiorum—several of 
whose subjects are from this valley 
—and by the innumerable sketches 
in the national collection in London. 
Among the pictures at Farnley 
Hall are, The View of Dort, two sea- 
pieces called The Calm and The 
Fresh Gale; The Gale of Wind; 
Chillon; Scarborough; Bolton Abbey 
and The Stried; Wharfedale from 
the Chevin. There are more than 
fifty beautiful water-colour sketches 
also. 

What a charm must it have been 
to Turner when he exchanged the 
din and smoke of London for this 
happy valley! Englishman as he was 
through and through, how would 
he dream over the historic trea- 
sures of Farnley, among them Crom- 
well’s hat, watch, and sword which 
he wore at Marston Moor, and how 
would he gaze on the sword of the 
great Lord Fairfax, and on the long 
line of portraits of brave knights 
and fair dames, hitherto but far-off 
visions as seen from the little shop 
in Maiden Lane! But I must let 
Mr. Ruskin himself speak here. 


At last (he says) fortune wills that the 
lad’s true life shall begin; and one sum- 
mer’s evening, after various wonderful 
stage-coach experiences on the north road, 
which gave him a love of stage-coaches 
ever after, he finds himself alone among 
the Yorkshire hills. For the first time the 
silence of Nature round him, her freedom 
sealed to him, her glory opened to him. 
Peace at last; no roll of cart-wheel, nor 
mutter of sullen vuices in the back shop; 
but curlew-cry in the space of heaven, and 
welling of bell-toned streamlet by its sha- 
dowy rock. HTreedom at last. Dead-wall, 
dark railing, fenced field, gated garden, all 
passed away like the dream of « prisoner; 
and behold, far as foot or eye can range, 
the moor and cloud, Loveliness at last. 
It is here then among these deserted vales! 
Not among men. Those pale, poverty- 


struck, or cruel faces ;—that multitudinous 
marred humanity—are not the only things 
that God has made. Here is something He 
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has made which no one has marred. Pride 
of purple rocks, and river pools of blue, 
and tender wilderness of glittering trees, 
and misty lights of evening on innumerable 
hills. Beauty, and freedom, and peace; 
and yet another teacher, graver than these. 
Sound preaching at last here, in Kirkstall 
crypt, concerning fate and life. Here where 
the dark pool reflects the chancel pillars, 
and the cattle lie in unhindered rest, the 
soft sunshine on their dappled bodies, in- 
stead of priests’ vestments; their white 
furry hair ruffled a little fitfully by the 
evening wind, deep scented from the meadow 
thyme. . . . Men who could build had been 
there; and who also had wrought, not 
merely for their own days. But to what 
purpose? Strong faith and steady hands, 
and patient souls—can this then be all you 
have left! this the sum of your doing on 
the earth!—a nest where the night-owl 
may whimper to the brook, and a ribbed 
skeleton of consumed arches looming above 
the bleak banks of mist, from its cliff to 
the sea? And thus the fate and issue of 
all his work were determined at once. He 
must be a painter of the strength of nature, 
there was no beauty elsewhere than in that ; 
he must paint also the labour, and sorrow, 
and passing away of men; this was the 
great human truth visible to him, . . Their 
labour, their sorrow, and theirdeath. Mark 
the three. Labour: by sea and land, in 
field and city, at forge and furnace, helm 
and plough. No pastoral indolence shall 
stand between him and the troubling of the 
world; still less between him and the toil 
of his country,—blind, tormented, unwea- 
ried, marvellous England. Also their Sor- 
row: Ruin of all theirglorious work, passing 
away of their thoughts and their honour, 
mirage of pleasure, Fallacy of Hope, gather- 
ing of weed on temple step, gaining of 
wave on deserted strand, weeping of the 
mother for the children, desolate by her 
breathless first-born in thestreets of the city,” 
desolate by her sons slain among the beasts 
of the field. And their Death. That old 
Greek question again; yet unanswered, The 
unconquerable spectre still flitting among 
the forest trees at twilight; rising ribbed 
out of the sea-sand;—white, a strange 
Aphrodite,—out of the sea-foam ; stretching 
its gray, cloven wings among the clouds; 
turning the light of their sunsets into blood. 

Elsewhere Mr. Ruskin says that 
the scenery he can most definitely 
trace throughout Turner’s works is 
this of Yorkshire. His Yorkshire 
pictures have ‘the most heart in 
them.’ It is by these ‘broad wooded 
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steeps and swells of the Yorkshire 
downs that we in part owe the sin- 
gular massiveness that prevails in 
Turner’s mountain drawing, and 
gives it one of its chief elements of 
grandeur.’ 

Mr. Ruskin thinks he can dis- 
cern little bits of Ilkley scenery 
hanging on the Alpine heights when 
Turner came to paint them, a fact 
suggestive of that long memory 
Turner had, and which in one in- 
stance transferred some of the litter 
of Covent Garden to the top of St. 
Gothard. What the artist looked 
on seemed to get planted in his 
brain like a seed that had to go on 
to its flower. There is thus no 
other artist whose works present so 
many of the phenomena of recur- 
rence of memory as Turner. With- 
out repeating himself there are little 
bits of beauty which run through 
his works, varied reminiscences of 
some idea which, once felt, became 
a part of every subsequent vision. 
After seeing many of his pictures, 
a student of Turner will rarely re- 
quire that signature to his works 
(which to minor works he rarely 
gave), so constant are his signatures 
in those artistic touches which can- 
not be forged. I have heard an 
anecdote told by one of his biogra- 
phers quoted to explain—perhaps 
apocryphally — how Turner first 
came to paint the buoy which is a 
feature in so many of his seaside 
scenes. This story runs that one 
day—it was varnishing-day, when 
the artists give the last touches to 
their pictures after they are hung, 
on the eve of the exhibition—Turner 
came into the Academy rooms and 
found Constable touching his pic- 
ture. Constable’s picture was close 
to Turner’s, and the two were in 
strong contrast: that of the former 
being a warm glowing scene, while 
Turner’s was a cool gray sea. Tur- 
ner stood in perfect silence watch- 
ing Constable as he added more 


* Rizpah, the Daughter of Aiah. 
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and more warm touches to his scene. 
He then went to his own picture 
and placed upon the sea a round 
fiery dot of vermilion about the 
size of a shilling. Having done 
this he left the room. Just opposite 
Turner’s picture, on the other side 
of the room, was a picture of the 
three Israelites going through the 
fiery furnace. Some artists coming 
in, asked what in the world had 
-happened. Constable explained that 
some of the fire from the Shadrach 
furnace had shot across the room 
and hit Turner’s picture. On the 
last afternoon before the exhibition 
the Committee persuaded Turner 
that it would never do to allow that 
red spot to remain, and he changed 
it into a buoy, which pleased his 
eye and reappeared many times 
afterwards. ‘Turner is often sup- 
posed to have been much more 
careless about these matters of de- 
tail than was the case, and he is 
thought to have had loose notions 
of finish. He would, indeed, have 
been shocked had he been offered 
(as happened to the present writer, 
in Paris) a magnifying glass by an 
artist, that the accuracy of his finish 
might be realised; but in truth no 
man was ever a greater master of 
the philosophy of detail and of finish 
than Turner; that is, he was able 
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to distinguish the really from the 
apparently incidental, sometimes 
reducing things large to mere spots 
of colour, or a decorative fringe 
around the great features of a scene, 
while raising some little but cha- 
racteristic point into a definite 
part of his picture. How minutely 
Turner studied the smallest circum- 
stances, may be judged by a fact 
related to me by one who knew 
its truth, that before painting The 
Whaling Ship he questioned Pro- 
fessor Owen minutely concerning 
the fish on which the whale feeds! 

The nation does not half realise 
the enormous work which was done 
by this great artist. It cannot bo 
far from the truth to say that ho 
has left a good picture to represent 
every day of his long life, and mosé 
of these have been bequeathed to 
his country. Those who wonder at 
the prolific genius which has covered 
the walls of two large rooms in the 
National Gallery with matchless 
colours, are generally unaware of 
the vast quantity of treasures sleep- 
ing in the crypts beneath. On the 
day when these shall emerge from 
their vaults and their beauty burst 
upon the people, there will be some- 
thing like a new birth for the name 
and fame of Turner. 

M. D. Conway. 
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THE STRIVINGS OF ANCIENT GREECE FOR UNION. 


HE movements of modern na- 
tionalities for larger unions give 
interest to the history of attempted 
union in ancient Greece and com- 
pulsory union of ancient Italy. Of 
course only a bare outline can be 
aimed at in these pages. 

Let an apology for speculation on 
events be first admitted. More than 
half the interest of history would be 
lost, if it were forbidden to specu- 
late about what might have been, 
but was not. When a state or a 
prince does some evil or stupid deed, 
we cry, Alas! or, What a pity! and 
we consider how matters would 
have gone if a few men had been 
wiser. In such reasonings we are 
liable to much error. We can never 
really know what would have been. 
Our hypotheses and our wishes are 
often simple impossibilities. Phy- 


sical geography and other outward 
circumstances enormously affect na- 
tional action, and go far to im- 


press the necessity of a certain 
career. The limits of moral ability 
are often much narrower than we 
think: nevertheless, not to reason 
at all concerning them is to sacri- 
fice all study of the causes of events. 
In any complexity, if we are to de- 
bate how far one event was influ- 
enced by another, we must neces- 
sarily in imagination take things 
separately, even things which may 
have been inseparable. Thus the 
most rigid metaphysicians introduce 
hypotheses which they know to be 
human impossibilities, such as, that 
we should have perception without 
desires, or perfect sight but no 
muscular power. Again, in study- 
ing the life of a man, we not only 
learn what he did, but speculate on 
what he was capable of doing. To 
have had some force in reserve, 
capacity beyond one’s opportunities, 
and therefore beyond one’s achieve- 
ment,isacumulusof honour. Here 
again we may much mistake; as 


Tacitus says of Galba, that if he 
never had been put to the trial, all 
would have judged him eminently 
competent for the post of emperor. 
Yet unless we encounter the risk of 
such mistake, and speculate as to 
what might have been, we must read 
history without praise or blame, 
perhaps without admiration or con- 
tempt ; we must largely lose sym- 
pathy, and with sympathy insight. 
We cannot reasonably censure or 
deplore what is, unless we believe 
that something else might be. 

Greece strove for political union, 
and failed ; narrowly failed, it may 
seem; so much depended on single 
minds. In discussing this subject, 
information concerning ancient 
Greece will be superfluous to many 
of our readers ; yet for the sake of 
others, they will kindly forgive some 
introductory explanation. 

Greece Proper is a highly moun- 
tainous country, with sharp natural 
divisions. It has a very long sea- 
coast, and very numerous islands; 
and the Greek colonies were nearly 
all upon the coasts of neighbouring 
countries. In the historical era, 
Greeks were sharply divided by dia- 
lect into Ionian and Dorian: but 
although the difference of dialect was 
strong enough to be of great political 
importance, it was not so great as 
to forbid the Greeks understanding 
one another’s speech. What the 
Lancashire dialect is to us, such 
may coarse Doric have been to an 
Athenian. The people were really 
one nation. They were proud of the 
same Homer, and loved to recite 
his verses. They had the same no- 
tions of religion, worshipped gods 
of the same name and attributes, 
and revered the same oracles. They 
had the same susceptibility to music 
and poetry, the same love of solemn 
and graceful dancing, and they cele- 
brated like festivals. Moreover 
from the earliest times they had 
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been accustomed to assemble in 
popular concourse and by represen- 
tative ambassadors on certain high 
days; which assembling eminently 
kept up the conscious relationship 
of States and tribes. If we believe 
the Hymn (called Homeric) to 
Delian Apollo, even the women and 
children of Ionia assembled statedly 
at the little island of Delos ; which 
was crowded with ships of the 
visitors coming to honour Apollo, 
the peculiar god of Greece. Besides 
the greater festivals and the great 
games, there were many smaller and 
closer unions of tribes under various 
names. All were of importance to 
cement Grecian fellowship; but the 
widest of all was that of the four 
great games, called Olympian, Py- 
thian, Nemean, and Isthmian ; of 
which the Olympian, celebrated once 
in every four years, was pre-emi- 
nent. According to national senti- 
ment, a sacred truce was to be held 
everywhere during the celebrations. 
Safe-conduct, as for pilgrims, was 
of course necessary for visitors. 
The people of Elis, on whose soil 
Olympia lay, had a right toa sort of 
sacred neutrality,which it was chiefly 
their own fault if they did not always 
enjoy. Thus, in spite of rugged 
mountains, deficiency of wheel roads, 
and numerous sovereign States, 
there were many mutual meetings 
and plentiful recognitions of general 
Grecian unity. And though the 
Dorians were chiefly continental, 
and the Ionians almost wholly mari- 
time, both alike kept up their re- 
unions and practised mutual recog- 
nition, Dorian Sparta and Ionian 
Athens were regarded as the two 
eyes of Greece; and apparently 
Dorian and Ionian differed in tem- 
perament no more than the Eng- 
lish peasant from the English towns- 
man, 

Yet, while the nation was thus 
conscious of unity, and its very 
narrow area seemed to make union 
both natural and necessary, it was 
vehemently, almost fanatically, at- 
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tached to local sovereignty, out of 
which its great political activity 
flowed: and with difficulty did any 
State resign the right of border war, 
for regaining or retaining its right- 
ful limits. While Grecian energy 
mainly depended on the intensity of 
local politics, which in the more 
democratic States gave free course 
to talent; yet the great need of 
Greece, if she was to stand against 
the far greater mass of surround- 
ing monarchies, was (as she herself 
knew and felt) a willing and per- 
manent federation. How was she 
to coalesce under a single central 
organ—a power able to restrain her 
from intestine war by deciding her 
local quarrels ; able also to rally her 
energies, when needed, for defence 
against a foreign enemy? This was 
her cardinal problem. She had all 
the elements for its solution: she 
made much progress towards it: 
with a little more, it perhaps might 
have beensolved—had this man lived 
longer, or had that man been killed 
earlier. She would not then have been 
conquered by Rome, but would have 
stopped Roman pre-eminence before 
it was too late. Greece, Carthage, 
Egypt, Rome, would probably then 
have co-existed as independent 
powers, and the whole history of 
Europe would have been changed. 
Did an immovable fate ordain that 
Greece should ever strive towards 
union and ever fail? or may we 
without absurdity think, that, but 
for this or that irregular phenome- 
non which we call Accident, things 
would have gone differently ? 

The elements of the population 
might have suggested beforehand 
to an observer, that many leagues 
at once would be formed in many 
districts ; that these would enter in- 
to alliance, and a general crystallisa- 
tion follow. In fact, this was the 
process after the great fallof Athens; 
but when history first opens brightly 
on us, we see nearly all Greece 
clustering round two centres only, 
Athens and Sparta. 
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Early preparation was made by 
wise policy (attributed to Theseus) 
for the eminence of Athens. The bar- 
riers of the petty Attic boroughs were 
swept away, not by violence, but by 
a natural cohesion, as our Heptarchy 
was absorbed into an England. All 
Attica coalesced into one State, so 
that every citizen, of whatever 
borough, became a full citizen of 
Athens, the chief city. Thencefor- 
ward Attica became not only the 
home and refuge of exiles, but the 
fountain-head, whence flowed a won- 
derful stream of Ionian colonies to 
the Greek islands and to Asia. Some 
of these attained prosperity and cul- 
tivation earlier than Athens herself ; 
but were blighted, first by the 
Lydian, next by the Persian mon- 
archy, being no doubt themselves 
offensively energetic toward bar- 
barians. The colonies sent out new 
colonies, especially to the coast of 
Thrace (Roumelia), to the Dar- 
danelles, and to the Black Sea; and 
these all looked up to Athens as 
their parent. Thus areal and evena 
close confederation of Ionian Greece 
could not have been difficult, if 
justice had presided in Athens itself. 

Union of Greece was likewise 
greatly forwarded by the attack of 
the mighty Persian empire. The 
danger of the crisis was intense. 
With a little less of confidence, a 
little more of military caution, the 
success of Xerxes would have been 
assured. He had an enormous su- 
periority by sea, as well as by land, 
also in money and in all resources : 
greatest of all, he had unity of action, 
and armaments devotedly obedient. 
If he had occupied all at once critical 
places on the coast and certain 
islands, with fractions of his vast 
force, he would have distracted his 
most formidable opponents. He 
could have been everywheresuperior, 
and could have used his superiority 
everywhere ; and if he had con- 
descended to buy Grecian statesmen, 
there were many willing to sell them- 
selves, so great wasthedespondency. 
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Thrace, Macedonia, Thessaly were 
conquered; Bootia had embraced 
the Persian side. Princes of Thessaly 
and a king of Sparta were in the 
Persian camp; and when it came to 
fighting, Sparta was slow to aid and 
deficient in energy of counsel. Only 
when (as it were) driven to bay, did 
the Spartans fight. Without being 
too fanciful, one may assert, that 
what Massachusetts and South Ca- 
rolina were in the American War of 
Independence, such were Athensand 
Sparta in the Persian war. Athens, 
like Massachusetts, was the heart 
and soul of resistance, foremost in 
daring, marvellous in sacrifice, un- 
tiring in devoted exertion. Sparta, 
like South Carolina, wasembarrassed 
by slaves at home, who needed to be 
severely repressed; and though 
both proud and gallant, she was 
always apt to be many days behind 
the time. Her very bravery was 
too mechanical. It was based on 
the drill-sergeant, and useful only on 
level ground and close fight. It was 
helpless against walls—even against 
mound and ditch—and liable to dis. 
comfiture by archers and slingers. 
In the great decisive battle of 
Plateea, though the Spartans at last 
did their duty, they at first tried to 
retreat, and had to tight against their 
will. No power, in . short, could be 
more unenterprising ; for which a 
real excuse lay in necessary poverty; 
also in the enmity of their slaves 
and of their disfranchised free po- 
pulation. Long before the war was 
finished, the gross misconduct of the 
Spartan king forced the home au- 
thorities to recall him, with thearmy: 
but the Athenians persevered in the 
war, to expel the Persian garrisons. 
The maritime Greeks, charmed by 
the behaviour of Aristides and 
Kimon, freely entreated them to 
accept for the Athenians the post of 
‘leading State.’ This was a most 
auspicious, indeed a glorious mo- 
ment, full of high promise. 

Two ideas at that time were 
deeply fixed in the political creed of 
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Greece. First, that every State had 
aright to local independence ; which 
implied full internal sovereignty, 
and external right of action limited 
by treaties only. Next, that each 
State must belong to a league, and 
act with a leading State: to stand 
aloof was thought misanthropic, and 
suggestive of piracy. The powers 
of the leading State may be under- 
stood from our Parliamentary 
parties. The leader is freely chosen, 
much trusted, often even obeyed : 
nevertheless he is expected, not to 
command, but to urge, advise, ex- 
plain, and, if possible, persuade. 
To throw off the leader of a party is 
always a hard effort: with States it 
was far harder. Nothing but ty- 
ranny, or gross incompetence and 
neglect, could lead to such a step. 
Hence there was needed in Athens 
no miracle of virtue, no morality too 
high for that age, no wisdom which 
we only late in time have reached ; 
but merely to carry into politics that 
good sense which they used in com- 
mon affairs; merely to show to their 
followers the equity which they 
knew that all followers expected 
from their leaders. Nor was there 
any lack of courtesy, kindness and 
justice in the Athenians personally. 
The men who held command had 
had to make themselves agreeable to 
their poor fellow-countrymen, and 
(to borrow an artisan’s metaphor) 
knew that a thimbleful of oil goes 
farther than a pint of vinegar in 
making things work smoothly. But 
Spartan commanders, like too many 
Englishmen in India, thought that 
an off-hand use of the stick on the 
backs of freemen was the way to ex- 
pedite affairs. Though Athens was a 
thorough democracy (in regard to 
all full citizens), the lower people 
much preferred the old aristocracy 
for places of authority. Nothing 
but its indolence or incapacity, or 
incurable disaffection and lawless 
violence, excluded it from high office 
and enabled men of lower birth to 
supplant it. 
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One heroic leader Athens had at 
that time, Kimon son of Miltiades, 
who was peculiarly fitted to con- 
ciliate the Spartans, as well as the 
Ionian allies. He cherished the 
Spartan alliance, praised their vir- 
tues to the Athenian populace, and 
was damaged in reputation by it. He 
had more of the Greek in him than 
of the Athenian. His mother was 
a Thracian princess: he himself 
took an Arcadian wife, and named 
his three sons lLacedemonius, 
Eleius, and Thessalus, evidently to 
indicate his sympathy with all parts 
of Greece. Aristides first eagerly 
supported him, seeing his noble, 
truthful and kindly temperament. 
Meyadodpoovvn (magnanimity) de- 
scribed his character, according to 
Plutarch. He was a most active 
champion of the Asiatic Greeks ; 
but because his patriotism was not 
limited to Attica, he was accused of 
‘Laconism.’ The ‘ingratitude and 
insult of the Spartans, when the 
Athenians listened to their call for 
military aid, gave his Athenian 
enemies advantage over him. Peri- 
cles even stooped to urge the names 
he had given to his sons as a 
crime, end succeeded in effecting his 
banishment for ten years—which 
they called ostracism. 

But what were the services of 
the Lacedemonian State to Greece 
collectively? To the genuine Spartan 
his native city was emphatically all 
in all. Her institutions were his 
idol, and their essence was stag- 
nation and repression. All virtues, 
all accomplishments, all enjoyments 
were to be sacrificed for a mere 
soldier’s prowess; wealth, know- 
ledge, science, taste, refinement 
were forbidden: industry was de- 
spised, except as a slave’s virtue. 
Perpetual drill, in the intervals of 
raids or hunting, was a Spartan’s 
ordinary life. Even the girls had 
their military drill of races and 
wrestlings in half-naked dress, since 
their sole function was, to breed 
stout soldiers. Naturally with all 
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this the Spartans were eminently 
methodical. They did everything 
by rule,—not only as to eating and 
sleeping, combing their long hair, 
oiling their limbs, and going 
through the drill,—but as to every 
affair of State. They could not en- 
dure a despot, whose arbitrary will 
should be law, nor yet would they 
cast off royalty, when kings were 
troublesome ; but to curb the royal 
power, they adopted the remarkable 
system of two hereditary kings. We 
cannot call this Monarchy, but it was 
a constitutional Diarchy under an 
overshadowing cabinet of five men 
elected by the citizens. The kings, 
like the royal dukes of England, 
were little else than hereditary 
generals; who indeed on suspicion 
of high treason might be imprisoned 
by the civil executive. But in all 


the rest of Greece, kings were dis- 
placed by aristocracies ; and these, 
almost everywhere, by usurpers 
whom the Greeks named tyrants. 
The word at first meant only lord ; 
but the power being always unde- 


fined, and generally seized by 
violence, gravitated into a total 
overthrow of law, and made the 
very name Tyrant detestable. To 
such usurpation the Spartans had a 
fixed repugnance, and by their active 
interference (as Thucydides tells us) 
the greater number of the tyrants 
in Greece Proper, especially the 
later ones, were overthrown. Even 
Athens owed her liberation from the 
son of Peisistratus to a Spartan 
army. Naturally from such a pro- 
cess much political influence accrued 
to the Spartan State. Wherever 
they put down a tyrant, they put up 
men of temperament and sentiment 
congenial to them, who all thence- 
forth would generally look to them 
as patrons. Theaim of Sparta was, 
to sustain aristocracy and repress 
democracy everywhere ; the opposite 
instinct soon led the Athenians to 
precisely the opposite conduct. 
Aristides has the high honour 
(though Thucydides gives no hint 
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of it) of establishing the original 
regulations on which the Athenian 
alliance was based. Some of the 
allies were to furnish money, others 
ships and men ; the quota was equit- 
ably fixed, and willingly accepted ; 
moreover a treasury was established 
in the sacred island of Delos, into 
which the contributions were paid, 
under the management of a board 
of treasurers. How this board was 
elected,and from whom, is not clear; 
but no complaint was made of it. 
Sad to tell, Pericles, almost im- 
mediately upon the death of Kimon, 
subverted the very appearance of 
freedom and equality. No one can 
doubt that the contributions were a 
war-tax, and that war was never 
counted on as eternal. The Athe. 
nians had already ceased to consult 
their allies ; claimed to continue war 
indefinitely, and reduced to vassal- 
age those who refused the war-tax 
or neglected to furnish ships. It is 
unknown who first openly began the 
career of arbitrary rule. Every- 
thing was at the mercy of one or two 
officials in Athens, unless the com- 
mon interests of the allies were 
decided by common councils. The 
Attic cultivators could not hurry up 
to Athens to discuss and vote on 
pressing affairs. The presiding 
general was able to colour foreign 
facts to the citizens who were 
Athens itself, and by aid of their 
vote he shielded his own measures 
under the name of the Athenian 
people. Public rumour or a private 
messenger alone conveyed news ; no 
written despatches were sent home 
by Athenian generals; no bulletins 
were published by magistrates. Even 
an English Parliament collectively 
feels itself too ignorant in foreign 
affairs to control the Executive, 
except in some great impending 
calamity; much more in Athens was 
a trusted official omnipotent. Peri- 
cles, in removing the treasury from 
Delos to Athens, deprived himself 
(as Plutarch remarks) of the plau- 
sible excuse that the removal was 
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necessary for the safety of the trea- 
sure; for he plainly laid down the 
principle that ‘Athens was not bound 
to give account of the money to the 
allies ; but it was enough if she pro- 
tected them from the Persians.’ 
Nothing indeed was left for him but 
to brazen it out, when he was spend- 
ing the trust-money in embellishing 
the city of the trustees. Probably’ 
he was not the first to use the words 
Tribute in place of Contribution, 
Empire for Leadership, Subjects for 
Allies; but he first blazoned the 
change before men’s eyes, and de- 
fended it as rightful. When a Peri- 
cles was found to preach such 
doctrine and act upon it, a Cleon 
was sure to follow with sanguinary 
revenge against refractory allies, and 
an Alcibiades to avow that because 
the Empire had become a Tyranny, 
it must be kept by the strong hand. 
Nay, but Athens had no organised 
armies equal to such atask. Good 
will had won supremacy; only good 
will could keep it. 

Plato assails Pericles as the 
eorrupter of his countrymen, and 
Plutarch’s facts so terribly chime 
in, that denial seems impossible. 
But that Pericles was the true ruiner 
of the Athenian leadership, his con- 
temporary and panegyrist Thucy- 
dides demonstrates against his own 
intention and will. The people of 
Athens (he tells us) dreaded the 
Peloponnesian war; the Spartans 
did not wish for it, but undertook 
it with a bad conscience barely from 
the point of honour to their allies. 
Any slight concession from Pericles 
would have averted it; but he de- 
liberately plunged into the war, 
knowing the Athenian alliance to 
be already rotten, yet expecting to 
prevail by naval skill, and by re- 
sources wrung from unwilling and 
distant subjects. With mere patience 
and prudence, the leadership of all 
Greece must have fallen to Athens ; 
for the Spartans were too rigid and 
uncongenial tocompete with her. In- 
deed, though she had neither patience 
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nor prudence, yet in the forty-eight 
years subsequent to the retreat of 
Xerxes, with all her foibles and 
errors, she was perpetually winning 
upon her rival. In place of this 
steady progress, Pericles chose con- 
vulsive and uncertain war. Know- 
ing that he could not contend with 
the enemy in the open field, he 
summoned the citizens from all 
Attica into the city and long walls 
of Athens, where, in the heat of 
summer, they huddled together in 
little rooms and stifling tents. A 
terrible plague followed, which is 
treated as an inscrutable accident. 
Nothing but Spartan want of enter- 
prise saved Athens from immediate 
and total ruin. Pericles is praised 
for his legacy of prudent counsel ; 
but he himself made prudence im- 
possible, when he set Athens to 
gamble at high hazards for a bril- 
liant stake. Successes were then 
as sure to intoxicate as failure to be 
ruinous. The Athenians came out 
of the war a changed people, having 
become accustomed to live on State 
pay; so corrupted, that thencefor- 
ward an upright solid democracy 
was impossible. To Greece at large 
the moral evils of the war were 
still worse; for it opened a civil 
contest of frightful bitterness in 
every State except Athens and 
Sparta. Murder and exile of neigh- 
bours, and every form of cruelty, 
were too common to record in de- 
tail. If Pericles had not had many 
great and noble and specious qua- 
lities, the Athenians would not have 
submitted to enter this fatal war 
against their own will and judg- 
ment. If Pericles had died earlier, 
and Kimon had lived longer, the 
whole history would have been 
changed. 

To the contemporary historian the 
picture of brutal cruelty, perfidy, 
malice, the breach of all ties, 
whether of blood, of country, or of 
oaths, presented a picture of unre- 
lieved gloom. Atrocity had become 
too common to surprise or to cause 
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shuddering. Indeed, if moral sen- 
timent were only stereotyped on 
man from without, and did not 
grow up irrepressibly from within, 
our race could never recover from 
such times. But when twenty years 
had passed, it might be discerned, 
that though Athens never could be 
to Greece what she had been, Greece 
collectively was in a far more hope- 
ful and forward state. Political 
movement nowactuated whole popu- 
lations which had been torpid and 
stagnant. Sparta so quickly abused 
her power, that a reaction of senti- 
ment ensued, democracy reared its 
head, and many new combinations 
wereimagined. Thebes became de- 
mocratic, and tried to establish 
an independent league of Bootia. 
There was also a Phocian league, a 
Thessalian league, and even a By- 
zantine league. Presently came 
an alliance of Thebes and Athens, 
and an attempt, very new to Greece, 
to fuse Corinth and Argos into a 
single political community. Each 
city-State felt its extreme weakness 


in isolation: Union was the key- 
note of all the separate movements. 
Most remarkable perhaps of all was 
the league of Olynthus in Thrace, 
to which our histories do not appear 


to direct adequate attention. Its 
permanence would have made the 
growth of Macedonia into an over- 
whelming empire impossible, and 
would have saved the liberties of 
Greece. This league rapidly took 
up not only the numerous Ionian 
colonies on that coast, but also some 
native Thracian communities which 
were free from kings. In it was 
comprised the celebrated Athenian 
colony Amphipolis, the loss of which 
in the Peloponnesian war was a 
permanent fretting sore to Athens. 
The Olynthian power had begun 
even to encroach on Macedonia, so 
that King Amyntas had to yield 
to it town after town. It looked as 
if in Macedonia also republican 
federation would prevail. But the 
news reached the south of Greece 
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that a great power was growing up 
in the north. Sparta had for nearly 
thirty years become accustomed to 
distant naval expeditions and enter- 
prising war, especially under Ly- 
sander and Agesilaus, and to her a 
powerful league sounded like a 
powerful enemy. ‘A mighty affair,’ 
it was said, ‘is growing up in 
Greece.’ No time, it seemed, was 
to be lost. On no other occasion 
in history did Sparta act so quickly 
and so boldly. Having advantage in 
her fleet, and in the support of the 
King of Macedonia, she displayed 
against the Olynthian league rash- 
ness combined with pertinacity, and 
by military successes crushed the 
rising union. The consequence was, 
that, twenty-five years later, instead 
of a republican league, Philip I. 
of Macedon ‘grew up’ against 
Greece. 

But Sparta disgusted most of the 
Greek cities, alike in Europe and 
in Asia, by the rude manners and 
violent conduct of her officers. The 
political oppression under Athens 
was forgotten, and the popular man- 
ners of the Athenians again began 
to win Greek hearts. The King of 
Persia, indignant at the Spartan in- 
roads on his territories, desired to 
raise up Athens as a balance of 
power in Greece, and supplied the 
Athenian Conon with money for 
shipbuilding and other purposes. 
Once more a maritime league began 
to form itself round Athens as the 
centre, and we read with astonish- 
ment the ease with which Conon 
and Iphicrates and Timotheus, son 
of Conon, add city after city to the 
Athenian alliance. But in this 
second and wholly spontaneous 
movement of the smaller States, 
moral qualities were again lacking 
in the leading city. ‘The Athenian 
people, or those whom they elected 
to office, did not understand that 
their Ionian kinsmen had no inten- 
tion of becoming vassals, however 
desirous of free and equal union. 
We have no details of the quarrel; 
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we only know that a sad and scan- 
dalous war against the Asiatic allies 
arose, in which Athens was beaten : 
and this, just at the crisis when all 
her strength was needed to resist 
the Macedonian power. 

Before this a Thessalian league 
had been organised so highly, and 
had raised armies of horse and foot, 
and ships of war, on such a scale, 
that its elected leader, Jason, re- 
varded himself as the chief person 
in Greece. His power reached into 
Epirus: he made the Thebans his 
allies, and after the battleof Leuctra 
condescended to mediate for the 
benefit of the Spartans. But he 
was assassinated by seven young 
men, of whom five éscaped and 
(says Xenophon) received such 
honour in Greek cities, that the 
murder must be ascribed to the 
fears which Jason inspired. This 
is a remarkable tale; and indicates 
the energy of union which was then 
at work in regions which, fifty 
years earlier, were unheard of as 
powers in the political contests. 

The Theban league fell into dead- 
ly contest with Sparta, who had 
treacherously seized and garrisoned 
the Theban citadel. Violent resent- 
ment was not satisfied with the ex- 
pulsion of the garrison. A war 
followed which the celebrated Epa- 
minondas carried into the heart of 
Sparta’s resources. He drew off 
all Peloponnesus from the alliance, 
and founded the city Megalopolis as 
a centre for Arcadia. Such were 
the results of his defeat of the Spar- 
tans in the critical battle of Leuctra. 
The loss of Sparta in that battle 
(400 citizens) would have seemed 
to any other principal State of 
Greece a bearable calamity; but 
falling on an aristocracy which could 
scarcely trust the middle classes 
better than the slaves, it was quite 
irretrievable. Sparta had already 
shown her moral inability to wield 
and retain the central force of the 
Greeks ; she now was exhibited as 
physically weakalso. Henceforward 
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she existed only as a quaint, useless, 
and noxious monument of effete 
institutions; powerless for good, 
noxious by impeding new combina- 
tions. But neither was the Theban 
league, which succeeded to her 
power, morally competent to lead the 
Greeks. Epaminondas was a man 
of rare virtue, like Aristides; but 
he fell in battle, and no Theban 
arose worthy of the opportunity. 
Thebes had risen too suddenly: her 
ascendency was very soon offensive, 
and again it seemed that no State 
had the requisite moral qualities for 
leadership. ‘Apy) rv dvipa deka, 
* Rule will display the man,’ was the 
sentiment of Bias. When Athens, 
Sparta, and Thebes had all failed 
from refusing to treat their allies 
with equality, some will say, ‘ The 
age was not morally advanced 
enough for it; the thing was morally 
impossible; failure was predestined.’ 
Yet, to believe this, seems quite un- 
reasonable, when in the next century 
the semi-barbarous and _piratical 
A&tolians set up a league and ex- 
tended it by violence, yet admitted 
into full equality the men whom 
they overpowered, and treated all 
public interests by a publicassembly, 
freely electing their yearly leaders 
without distinction of district from 
district. Out of this rose their 
power and prosperity. This was 
what the just Aristides desired the 
Athenians to do, but the subtle and 
unprincipled Themistocles thwarted 
and undermined him, whose policy 
Pericles followed; otherwise Athe- 
nians were surely capable of being 
as virtuous as Attolians. But it is 
not wonderful that, after seeing so 
many failures, calm-judging and 
broad-thinking men, like Isocrates 
(whom Niebuhr calls ‘aconsummate 
fool’), became persuaded that a 
king like Philip of Macedon would, 
after all, be the best leader for 
Greece. 

Philip grew up against Greece, 
yet he was capable of becoming the 
much desired cementer of Grecian 
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union. It was very hard to resist 
him, when he had added Thrace to 
Macedonia, with very little resist- 
ance from Greece; the Olynthian 
league having been dissolved, and 
Athens being both feeble and pre- 
occupied. With an impracticable 
Sparta behind, there was no longer 
time for the gradual cohesion of 
many leagues into one vigorous 
executive. It was far better to 
accept Philip constitutionally, than 
to be conquered by him. By sell- 
ing the Phocian people into slavery, 
he gave warning how cruel on a 
great scale he could be, where policy 
suggested. Yet in temperament 
he was mild and courteous ; and to 
Athens it is thought he was espe- 
cially well disposed. His position 
was peculiar. His dynasty was purely 
Greek. He was acknowledged to 
be a ‘Heracleid’ by descent, and 
as a pure Greek had the right of 
competing for prizes at the Olym- 
pian games; but his people were 
esteemed barbaric, and their lan- 
guage scarcely Greek. Philip was 
undoubtedly proud of his Greek 
blood. To be conquered by such 
a prince, could not but be to Greek 
cities a bitter mortification; yet 
even that would have been to Greece 
at large an evil immeasurably less 
than to fall under Persians or 
Romans. On the other hand, if 
they could freely accept him as 
leader, with a reserve of all their 
local laws and liberties, it would 
save them from intestine war, 
and strengthen them against the 
foreigner. Philip was eager to be 
recognised as chief captain of 
Greece, leader of her armies against 
Persia. To fight one campaign in 
this character would draw after it 
fixed relations with all Greece, and 
make him a constitutional suzerain. 
His leadership could undoubtedly 
be admitted without the sacrifice of 
reasonable freedom. Such consi- 
derations prevailed in spite of De- 
mosthenes. The battle of Cheronza 
had silenced him ; and all Greece, 
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except Sparta, opened its ears to 
Philip. A congress was summoned 
to Corinth, in order to accept him 
as leader, and make needful ar- 
rangements. But before the con- 
gress met, Philip fell by the attack 
of an assassin, who was aggrieved 
in a private quarrel. In such 
assassination I see no ‘inevitable 
destiny,’ but account it a calamitous 
accident, funereal to Greece. It 
let loose the energy of his wild and 
wonderful son, and led to the con- 
quest of Persia in the mode least 
desirable to Greece. 

It was natural to suspect that 
Persian management suborned the 
assassination, though adequate rea- 
sons of personal resentment are 
assigned for the deed. But it de- 
serves remark that Arrian (ii. 14) 
professes to lay before us a letter of 
Alexander to Darius, in which he 
not only charges the Persians with 
the murder of Philip, but says 
that ‘ the Persians themselves had 
boasted of it in public edicts.’ Be 
this as it may, we cannot doubt 
that a Greek invasion of Persia was 
a fact predestined. The younger 
Cyrus so well knew the superiority 
of Greek armour and discipline, 
that he planned to dethrone his 
brother by Greek auxiliaries. The 
safe return of the Ten Thousand, 
and the uniform success of Agesilaus 
against Persian satraps, made Jason 
of Thessaly (according to Xenophon) 
regard the conquest of Persia as a 
slight task compared to a conquest 
of Greeks. Unless the Persian 
dynasty had been internally re- 
formed, it could be certainly fore- 
seen that Greek arms would con- 
quer some of its provinces; but no 
one could have expected—hardly 
could anyone have imagined—such 
a sudden rush of conquest as Alex- 
ander achieved ; nor have we reason 
to believe that any other Greek of 
that century, or of any century, 
would have acted so rashly and 
succeeded so brilliantly. Had 
Alexander never lived, the Persian 
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dynasty would still have sunk ; but 
the war would in all probability 
have taken a different turn. Par- 
tial success would have added some 
provinces to Greece, who coveted 
especially the sea coast. Such 
manifestation of Persian weakness 
would have loosened the ties of 
empire, and have prepared the field 
for a new dynasty, as of Parthians, 
or Elamites, or Armenians. Suc- 
‘cess against Persia achieved by 
Philip was full of hope for Greece ; 
the success actually achieved by 
Alexander was fatal. 

Philip, mature of age, cautious 
by temperament, accustomed to 
make progress sure and slow, and 
look well behind him as well as 
before; Philip, who never once 
followed up success hotly and rashly, 
could not have pursued in Asia the 
career of his son. When Darius 
entreated peace of Alexander, offer- 
ing him friendship and alliance, 
after the battle of Issus, Alexander 
could certainly have stipulated to 


hold all that he had conquered, 
but he disdainfully refused peace ; 
and when Parmenio said to him, 


‘If I were Alexander I would 
accept the offers,’ replied, ‘ And 
so would I, if I were Parmenio.’ 
But Parmenio might have urged on 
him with truth, ‘ Your father Philip, 
if alive, would take what is won, 
and avoid the infinite uncertainties 
of longer war.’ The first substantial 
concession would have satisfied him, 
because (and this is the main point) 
he had the heart of a Greek; he 
did not want to be estranged from 
the Greek world. Success in Asia 
was coveted by him, to glorify and 
establish his supremacy in Greece. 
Peonia and Illyria, Europe as far 
as the Balkin, or, it may be, as 
high as the Danube, would be far 
more to him than Babylon and 
Persepolis. A compact and trul 

Greek kingdom was the full dream 
of his ambition. Whatever his 
Asiatic success, Greece would still 
have been his strength and his 
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glory, and he would have returned 
to her essentially a Greek prince. 
Her precedents of freedom, her 
stubborn spirit, her formidable 
mountains, would have extorted 
from him perhaps more respect for 
local rights and hereditary laws, 
for magistracies and free militia, 
than is often enjoyed under con- 
stitutional royalty now. Greece 
possibly might have won a stability, 
a force, which she has never had 
yet, with an influence over all the 
Mediterranean powers, which would 
have saved Europe from the dark 
ages. 

Everything was blighted by the 
peculiar temperament of Alexander. 
His headlong rashness, joined with 
high military talent, with officers 
long trained under his father, and 
soldiers self-sacrificing for his safe- 
ty, led to unprecedented rapidity of 
success; and success made him in- 
satiable of new adventure. When 
he heard from one of his generals 
the words, ‘Is it not time now to 
remember Macedonia, instead of 
wandering farther and farther into 
Asia?’ the remonstrance sounded 
to him as an utterance of disaffec- 
tion almost treasonable. For his 
native Macedon and his faithful 
Macedonians he cared not a straw, 
except as tools to glorify him in 
Asia. Not satisfied with conquer- 
ing Balkh and Samarcand, beyond 
the Hindoo Kush, he crossed into 
the wilds of Scythia, and chased 
the Scythian cavalry in bravado. 
After conquering the Punjaub, he 
thought it. base and heartbreaking 
ingratitude in his soldiers that they 
refused to go farther, and conquer 
India to the mouth of the Ganges. 
Foiled in this fatuous dream, he 
returned into Persia, only to dis- 
play that he had ceased to be a Greek 
in feeling. He assumed the man- 
ners, the dress, the pomp of a Per- 
sian despot; married a Persian 
wife ; expected prostration on the 
ground before him; proclaimed him- 
self a son of Jupiter; and never 
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forgave his equal and playmate, the 
son of Parmenio, for privately coun- 
selling him against such extrava- 
gant folly. Too much success had 
ruined the good sense of a man of 
wonderful genius, cleverness, and 
energy. Success could not save 
him from wearing out his own life 
at the age of thirty ; but it amassed 
in his hands resources against which, 
wielded by Antipater, united 
Greece in vain contended. Trea- 
sures equal to those of Xerxes ; 
armies far more formidable than the 
Persian; generals such as Greece 
had none; an intimate acquaint- 
ance with all the weak points of 
Greece, moral and material; Greek 
citadels already held by his garri- 
sons; enabled him and his imme- 
diate successors to overawe or crush 
the States which had elected him 
their leader. Greece had aspired 
to conquer the coast of Asia, on 
which Greek colonies were planted, 
and suddenly found herself vassal 
of a monarch reigning in Susa 
and Babylon. Not without reason 
has the Persian tradition, which 
survives in the Shah-nahmeh, re- 
presented Alexander the Great as, 
not a Greek, but a Persian prince, 
who supplanted his brother Darius. 

Through all the historical years 
from Solon to Alexander, Greeks had 
continued to fight against Greeks, 
to kill, and to weep for the slain; 
yet Greece throve through it all. 
Demosthenes testifies that she had 
constantly increased in men and re- 
sources, and that the armaments of 
his day were greater than ever. 
But after Alexander there was a 
rapid and constant wasting of the 
Greek population, with equally 
rapid decline in manliness. Bishop 
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Thirlwall believes that the striking 
diminution of numbers arose from 
an unnatural reluctance to marry ; 
but if so, why did this reluctance 
never show itself in republican 
times? Surely the causes were at 
bottom political. Perhaps enough 
weight has not been given to the 
vast emigration of young men—just 
the most spirited of the nation—to 
become soldiers in Asia, or members 
of the very numerous Greek colonies 
planted by Alexander as bulwarks 
of his empire. Be the causes of 
Greek decline, in detail, what they 
may, in their origin they must be 
traced to the Macedonian successes. 
The princes who thenceforward 
reigned, whether in Asia or in 
Greece, were in spirit Asiatics, un- 
restrained by constitutional rules or 
freedom of the subject peoples. 
Had Philip lived fifteen years longer, 
Alexander in maturer age might, 
and probably would, have been a 
different prince, and Greece mean- 
while might have learned to com- 
bine constitutionally against royal 
encroachments. But the end was 
truly mournful. Dried up and 
wasted under Macedonian despotism, 
AXtolian buccaneering and Spartan 
obstinacy, while an_ ill-cemented 
Achaian league kept alive but a 
feeble flame of freedom, she feil an 
easy victim to Roman power, which 
did but consummaie her moral ruin. 
As Roman genius perished with 
Tacitus, so (it seems) .did Greek 
genius with Demosthenes. A night 
of two thousand years followed, 
while the cleverest nation of Europe 
lay prostrate under the barbarian— 
all because her leading statesmen 
had misused critical opportunities 
for equal and just union. 
Francis W. NewMan. 
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THE OLD CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN WESTERN OR 
*‘ROMANDE’ SWITZERLAND. 


II 


HE question of the convents of 

Argau initiated a new religious 

contest, of which we are at this day 
witnessing the sequel. 

This is what had happened. 
Little by little the Protestants had 
increased in number until they 
constituted the Cantonal majority, 
and the administration of the con- 
vents having through successive 
constitutional amendments come 
into the hands of the great coun- 
cils, the number of novices was 
limited, and the Government of 
the Canton became the guardian 
of religious institutions. The 
clergy took alarm, and entered 
into action. In 1840, the Catholic 


committee of Bunzen and the con- 
vents excited the population against 
the Cantonal authority, and the 
latter was obliged to have recourse 


to Federal intervention. Order 
being restored, the Great Council 
decreed the suppression of the con- 
vents which had caused the dis- 
turbance. 

The Diet, considering this decree 
a violation of Art. 12 of the treaty 
of 1815, refused to sanction it ; but 
not being able to obtain a decided 
majority concerning the measures 
to be adopted with respect to the 
Canton of Argau, and the Canton 
having voluntarily restored four 
convents, the Diet decreed the issue 
of their report on August 12, 1843, 
by a majority of twelve and a half 
votes, and broke up. 

The Catholic Cantons of Uri, 
Schwytz, Unterwald, Zug, Lu- 
cerne, Fribourg, and Neuchatel 
immediately protested in the name 
of the treaty of 1815. 

The Emperor of Austria, in the 
name of the House of Hapsbourg, 
by which the convents had been 
founded, also lifted his voice in 
protest. The Diet paid no attention. 


The affair of the convents of Argau 
had its counterpart in the Valais. 
The Abbeys of St. Maurice and St. 
Bernard were frightened, and re- 
jected by a popular vote the laws 
regarding public instruction. Hence 
the rise to arms of young Switzer- ° 
land under Barmann and Torrens, 
and the march on Sion, the capital 
of the Canton. 

In the Tessin the battle was even 
fiercer.. Soleure remained quiet. 

Geneva was in a ferment. The 
Government of that town had not 
taken a firm attitude in regard to 
the question of the convents of 
Argau. Wishing to obtain the 
support of the Catholic clergy 
against the Liberal party, it had 
abstained from expressing any 
opinion whatever. The population, 
extremely dissatisfied with this state 
of things, held a meeting to express 
its disapprobation. A fiot ensued ; 
then a constituent Assembly was 
formed, which made a constitution 
that brought about another riot on 
February 13, 1843. A _ general 
amnesty put an end for a time to 
this contest, which had been excited 
by the Jesuits. 

In the Valais the clergy had suc- 
ceeded in fomenting more serious 
disturbances. The mountaineers, 
roused into fanaticism by their curés, 
took arms and commenced a war- 
fare with the inhabitants of the 
plains, who being more civilised, 
owing to greater facilities of com- 
munication, were more Liberal. Sup- 
ported by the Vorort of Lucerne, 
who obeyed the orders of Rome, the 
people of the Upper Valais gained 
the victory. If any minds should 
retain doubts concerning the inter- 
vention of Rome in these fratricidal 
contests, a glance at the results of 
the victory will suffice to dissipate 
them. 

No sooner had order been restored 
in the Valais, than the Canton erased 
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from its constitution all the laws in 
favour of tolerance to any form of 
worship but the Roman Catholic. 
The Great Council of Lucerne 
was not ashamed of submitting its 
constitution to the approval of the 
Pope, and on February 23, 1844, it 
laid the petition of the Jesuits before 
the Government and the Council of 
Public Instruction. In spite of the 
opposition of the bowrgeoisie the 
Great Council voted for the petition 
on October 21 ; but as the town pro- 
tested, the whole people were con- 
sulted, and out of 10,677 votes 
5,730 were against the petition of 
the good fathers, who, infuriated 
by this defeat, excited fresh dis- 
turbances, and, in concurrence with 
the authorities, persecuted and 
molested their adversaries. The 


latter for safety put themselves 
under the protection of the free 
corps formed of Liberal volunteers. 
Berne sent a body of troops to 
reconnoitre on the frontier, but the 
good fathers having defeated the 
free corps with the help of the 


Lucerne Militia, there was a general 
stampede in the Liberal party, and 
the cantons adjoining Lucerne were 
overrun with emigrants, We see 
that Lucerne, the residence of the 
Nuncio, was always a prey to re- 
volutionary movements. And here 
it is not out of place to notice the 
way these brave people use their 
victory when they happen to be the 
strongest. The people who talk so 
much of tolerance, mildness, and 
liberty, when they are the weakest, 
suppress, in the day of triumph, re- 
gardless of the past and the future, 
in defiance of memory and foresight, 
every form of worship but their 
own, and.allow no kind of instruc- 
tion, for theirs cannot be called 
one. They exterminate, torture, or 
drive away their enemies, and always 
slanderthem. ‘ We and no others:’ 
their creed, their policy, their pro- 
gramme, and their moral action are 
summed up in these words. The 
Liberals having been got rid of, the 
voting continued, and on December 
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23 the recall of the Jesuits was 
voted by 18,196 votes out of 26,650. 
This gave offence to the Protestant 
Cantons; and Ziirich, at that mo- 
ment Vorort, made amicable objec- 
tions, of which no notice was taken. 
Then the Great Council, by a feeble 
majority, voted the expulsion of the 
Jesuits by force. All this did not 
satisfy a people which had long 
been aware of the danger of again 
cherishing the Jesuits, and which 
was moreover exasperated by the 
disturbances they had caused in a 
country whose poor and hard- 
worked population needed peace and 
industry to obtain, not superfluities, 
but the bare necessaries of life. 

New free corps were formed in 
the Canton of Argau, partly from 
the emigrants of Lucerne which 
invaded the territory of Lucerne— 
their own—for the purpose of win- 
ning back their homes. The Jesuits, 
however, again got the victory, and 
made a rather clever use of it. They 
selected the leaders for vengeance, 
and set a ransom of 350 francs 
per head on the others. This little 
business brought them in 350,000 
francs. Doctor Steiger, the leader 
of the emigrants from Lucerne, was 
condemned to death by the excellent 
fathers. This excited fresh anger, 
and new troops were levied. Re- 
monstrances were made by foreign 
powers concerning the existence ot 
free corps. No notice was taken 
of them. Opinion became more and 
more excited. Berne wanted to 
intervene, but the torrent of Liberal 
opposition, which had been getting 
more and more angry, rose and 
threatened to carry all before it. It 
was not difficult to foresee that 
before long Oschenbein, the Presi- 
dent of the Vorort, would be the 
general of the free corps. 

On June 9, 1846, the Catholic 
Cantons, Lucerne, Uri, Schwytz, 
Unterwald, Zug, Fribourg, and the 
Valais, at the instigation of the 
Jesuits, and in order to prevent 
their expulsion, formed a military 
alliance with each other, which was 
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equivalent to a secession from the 
Federation,and a declaration of war. 
All the Radical Cantons declared 
inst the Sunderbund (the name 

of this alliance). Geneva on this oc- 
casion, as in the affair of the con- 
vents, had not the courage to take a 
decided position. On the plea of re- 
spect for cantonal sovereignty, but 
in reality because it did not wish to 
lose the influence of the Catholics, 
between whom and the ruling Gene- 
‘ vese of that time there was a com- 
munity of interests, Protestant Rome 
left an open field to Catholic Rome. 
James Hazy, the leader of the ad- 
vanced party, took advantage of 
this error to direct the opinion of 
the multitude, who were wounded 
in their most sacred instincts and 
nearest interests. The Great Council 
being again called upon to declare 
the expulsion of the Jesuits, refused 
to do so. The following day the 
revolution began, and four days 
later it was ended. The Radical 
party triumphed, and the vote of 
Geneva for the immediate dissolu- 
tion of the Sunderbund was gained. 
The sad and ridiculous end of the 
Sunderbund is known. The people, 
free at last to take arms and march, 
took arms and marched. It was all 
at an end—the Sunderbund was a 
thing of the past ; and if instead of 
shrinking back before the phan- 
toms of the past, men would always 
march boldly against them, with a 
light in their hands, the results 
would always be similar, The dark- 
ness alone hides their weakness, 
and in our childish credulity lies 
their only strength. France tried 
in vain to send the head of her 
legation to the Sunderbund. ‘ He 
cannot pass,’ was the answer she 
got. It was in vain she tried to 
attempt a mediation supported by 
other powers. ‘It is too late,’ she 
was told. England alone disap- 
proved of this troublesome inter- 
ference. The consequences of the 
victory of civilisation over clerical 
barbarism were such as they ought 
to have been; a great moderation 
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was shown the vanquished, and a 
complete reform was made in the 
institutions, 

So on the other side of the At- 
lantic, I saw the victorious oppo- 
nents of slavery spare even that 
outlaw Jefferson Davis, and give 
their hands to those owners of blood- 
hounds who at Libby, the prison of 
Andersonville, put their opponents 
to death by all the tortures that a 
hatred of liberty and the love of 
slavery could suggest to inferior 
beings who pride themselves upon 
the title of aristocrats. 

The defeat of the Sunderbund 
was a death-blow to the stipulations 
contained in the treaties of 1815 in 
favour of the clergy. The Swiss 
people, instead of indorsing them, 
had struck them out. 

The Bishop of Lausanne and 
Geneva, Mgr. Marilley, the vicar 
and confidant of Vuarin, the Curé, 
who had been driven out of Geneva, 
tried in vain to excite the Catholics 
of Fribourg. He was again taken 
by two gendarmes and turned out. 

Unfortunately it was otherwise at 
Geneva. James Fazy, the leader of 
the popular movement, being sup- 
ported neither by the newly restored 
Protestant aristocracy, the annexed 
Catholics, nor even by the majority 
of the Reformed bourgeois, com- 
mitted the error of all second-rate 
men—instead of relying simply on 
the people, he sought to fill up 
the deficit in his majority among 
the clergy. Rome, through Fazy, 
sent her orders to Geneva. It 
was a strange spectacle, worthy of 
the attention of peoples and Go- 
vernments. Forty years had suf- 
ficed, since the clandestine intro- 
duction of Catholicism into the city 
of Calvin, for the See of Rome to 
be, if not absolute master in it, still 
in a position to dictate laws—tem- 
porarily at least. At first an auda- 
cious minority, it had begun by 
acting against its adversaries. Num- 
bers of Protestant employés were dis- 
missed, and part of the property of 
Protestant institutions was confis- 
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cated. The breach made by the re- 
volution gave an outlet to that 
which had not been able to con- 
tain the old element of Calvinist 
theocracy. The words of the Curé 
of Geneva were being verified, and 
Loyola triumphed. 

Are not these facts a sufficient 
lesson to a society, the immense 
majority of which is Protestant, to 
take precautions against similar en- 
croachments, and to decree the 
measures it may think necessary 
for its safety ? 

The Constitution of 1847 settled 
the relation between the Church 
and the State in the following 
manner : 

Art. 130. The Council of State 
to be commissioned to confer with 
the superior ecclesiastical authority 
in all matters connected with the 
appointments of curés or other 
priests, which require the approval 
of the Government. All agreements 
to be subject to the ratification of 
the Great Council. Until the con- 
ventions to be made by the Council 
of State and the superior ecclesias- 
tical authority are ratified by the 
Great Council, no curé or priest can 
be nominated excepting those can- 
didates recommended by the Bishop 
and accepted by the Council of 
State. , 

Art. 131 confirmed the conces- 
sion of a Roman Catholic church 
by the town. 

Art. 132 charged the State with 
the costs of religion. We see, there- 
fore, that the Constitution of 1847 
only sanctioned anew the existing 
modus vivendi. 

Before we have done with quota- 
tions, we will cite the law of Au- 
gust 26, 1868, which the people of 
Geneva almost unanimously ac- 
cepted by a plébiscite on the 27th of 
the following September; for out 
of more than 6,000 votes given on 
the Rive Gauche, which contains 
the annexed Catholics, there were 
only 333 noes. Art. 1 of this law 
says, the people of Geneva renounce 
all distinctions of territory and all 
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inequality of rights resulting either 
from treaties or from a difference of 
origin in inhabitants of the Canton. 
Consequently Articles 10, 126, 129, 
131, 136, 145, 146, 147, 148, 150, 
and 151 of the Constitution of 1847 
are cancelled. 

It is plain, therefore, that the 
treaties of 1815 were given up de- 
finitively by the very people they 
were intended to protect. Even 
Article 131 of the Constitution of 
1847, which confirmed the grant of 
the Church of St. Germain to the 
Catholics, was abandoned, as well 
as Article 134, which recognised the 
treaties of Vienna and Turin, in 
conformity with Article 129, which 
was also cancelled. 

In return for these concessions 
the inhabitants of the annexed pro- 
vinces were to enjoy a complete 
equality with the old Genevese: 
they were free to build churches, 
and would share in all Genevese 
endowments. In short, the law no 
longer made any distinction be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants; 
and in order that liberty of con- 
science should be placed beyond 
doubt, Article 3 again guaranteed 
freedom of worship to the Catholics. 
The grant of participation in the 
old Genevese endowments, which 
amounted to four millions, was not 
an empty concession. 

And here we end the chronicle of 
all that has gone before the present 
crisis—of all, at least, that has been 
cited by both parties—and is wor- 
thy of notice. 

I have not thought it necessary 
to speak of the imprisonment of the 
Bishop of Lausanne at Chillon; of 
the affair of the Catholic cemeteries 
at Geneva; of mixed marriages, 
elementary instruction, &. The 
opposition of the Catholic clergy to 
the Government on all these ques- 
tions was only a repetition and con- 
tinuation of the incessant warfare 
excited by M. Vuarin in the name 
of the Roman Curia. Having given 
a somewhat detailed account of the 
first phase of this contest, I abstain 
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from recording the second, the pro- 
ceedings of the See being very 
nearly the same in both. 

Until 1864 a universal calm 
existed in the relations of Church 
and State. The Curia then thought 
the moment opportune for recurring 
to their plan of erecting Geneva 
into a bishopric. On September 20, 
1864, M. Piguet, Councillor of State 
entrusted with the religious depart- 
_ ment, informed his colleagues that 
he had received from M. l’Abbé 
Dunoyer, Vicar-General, the official 
intelligence that the Abbé Mer- 
millod, Curé of Geneva, had been 
appointed, by the Pope, Bishop of 
Nicepolis, in partibus infidelium. M. 
Dunoyer added that this title would 
in no wise change the relations be- 
tween the State and that ecclesiasti- 
cal functionary, who would continue 
tobe for the Council of State the Curé 
of Geneva. This is the place to say 


a few words concerning this voci- 
ferous, turbulent, and intriguing 
person, who now makes his first 
appearance on the political stage. 


M. Mermillod is the son of a baker 
of Carouge, a sort of red-faced 
Falstaff, of whom and of others of 
the family it may suffice here to say 
that the Bishop is as polished and 
aristocratic as his relations are the 
reverse. 

With respect to his own morals, I 
may be allowed to be silent, owing to 
the law of libel. 

As regards his physique, Mer- 
millod may be considered—and by 
women certainly is considered—a 
handsome man. He has in parti- 
cular that special kind of attraction 
which proceeds from an air of mys- 
tery, that guarantees discretion. 
In her passage through Geneva 
Isabella was delighted with his man- 
ners, and abandoned Marfori. Mer- 
millod always pretended that her 
motives were good, viz. the interests 
of his Church. I doubt whether, if 
she were asked, Isabella, in her 
quality of Queen, scorning equivo- 
cation, would assign the same cause 
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for her predilection for the Bishop 
of Hebron. The fact is, he is a sort 
of Marfori of the sacristy. He has 
the same broad shoulders, and is of 
the same muscular build. 

His nose is extremely long, and 
is a fleshy nose which hangs mo- 
destly over his upper lip. His fur- 
tive looks are hidden under half- 
closed eyelids, and his brown hair 
is long and smooth, with a slight 
curl at the ends. Like Father 
Dufour d’Altharoff, Mermillod is a 
type of the Jesuit. Add to these 
physical qualities the eloquence of a 
southern lawyer trained by Jesuiti- 
cal skill, and you have a Gambetta 
of the Church: clever and grandi- 
loquent, a mixture of tribune and 
lawyer of Lower Normandy, with- 
out nerves and without convictions, 
who everywhere, in the pulpit, 
in the town, in the sacristy, the 
confessional, or his own study, 
uses all his influence and his intel- 
lect in the business of the firm Pope, 
Loyola, and Company. He is the 
faithful servant of masters who pay 
him well, but he is not always happy 
in his combinations, as events will 
prove. 

To complete the description, we 
will add that he was sent, when 
quite young, from Geneva to Rome 
to study in the Propaganda college 
of the Jesuits, the true nursery of pre- 
lates destined to provide the whole 
world with head-centres for the 
sections of the black International. 
We have seen that M. Mermillod 
was made Bishop of Nicepolis in the 
month of September 1864. Three 
months later, on December 22, the 
Curia, seeing that the Council of 
State had taken no notice of it, 
ventured a step farther. This time 
Mgr. Marilley informed the Council 
of State himself by letter that ‘the 
Pope had raised M. Mermillod, arch- 
priest and curé of Geneva, to the 
dignity of the episcopacy, under the 
title of Bishop of Hebron in partibus 
infidelium to be our auxiliary,’ &c. 
At first it was asked why this 
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change from Bishop of Nicepolis into 
Bishop of Hebron, hoth seats being 
in partibus infideliwm, and of an 
equal hierarchical rank ? What the 
Bishop of Hebron could do, the 
Bishop of Nicepolis could do equally 
well, and vice versé. Then notice 
was taken of the phrase ‘is raised 
to the episcopal dignity.’ The 
Council of State had no longer to 
deal with the simple Curé of Geneva, 
the Bishop of Hebron was the 
auxiliary of the Bishop of Lausanne 
for the diocese of Geneva. This 
elevation, then, to episcopal dignity 
of a man who had been named 
Bishop three months previously 
either meant that he had hitherto 
only had the title, and would now 
enter upon the duties of the office, 
or it meant nothing at all. 

Three months before, the Vicar- 
General had informed the Council 
of State that he would still be simply 
a curé, the Curé of Geneva. Now 
he was presented to the Council by 
the bishop as a bishop appointed 
to hold that office in the Canton of 
Geneva. It was only one step far- 
ther to the official restoration of the 
diocese. It was not without design 
that thetitleof Bishopof Hebron had 
been substituted for that of Bishop 
of Nicepolis. In the traditions of the 
Roman Curia, the title of Bishop of 
Hebron signified Bishop of Geneva. 
Indeed, the name of the country of 
John the Baptist,of Abraham, and of 
Jacob, is connected with the history 
of Geneva. Among the archives of 
the town there is a concession bear- 
ing date August 19, 1449, from 
Amedius of Savoy, cardinal legate 
to the Bishop of Hebron, allow- 
ing the latter to exercise, in his 
name, the pontifical functions in 
the town and diocese of Geneva. 
In 1645, Bartholamy Magistry, a 
doctor of theology, published a 
pamphlet at Annecy entitled, The 
Termination of Anarchy in Geneva 
on the Arrival of Mgr. Villustrissime 
et révérendissime Charles Auguste de 
Sales, Bishop of Hebron, Coadjutor at 
Future Succession of Geneva. 
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The Council of State, suspecting 
some snare under these ecclesiastical 
titles, wrote to Mgr. Marilley on 
November 18, 1865, that ‘it is of 
opinion that it cannot, and ought 
not, to take note of the acts which 
the Curé of Geneva may accomplish 
iu the domain of episcopal functions, 
excepting when he is acting in the 
character of your Vicar-General, or, 
in other words, when his acts are 
done in your name and under your 
personal and special directions.’ 

It must be confessed it would 
have been better if the Council of 
State had simply declined to accept 
the Curé of Geneva as Vicar Ge- 
neral, but it thought it had taken 
the necessary precautions in making 
use of the plain language I have 
just quoted, and in getting so ex- 
plicit an answer from the Bishop. 

Events seemed to prove that the 
Council of State was right, for from 
1865 M. Mermillod signed all the 
official despatches, which he had to 
make, as Vicar-General. This was 
a recognition of the right of the 
State to repulse every measure 
which, directly or indirectly, tended 
to the re-erection of Geneva into 
a bishopric ; for what did the title 
of Vicar-General taken by M. Mer- 
millod mean, if not that he acknow- 
ledged Mgr. Marilley as Bishop of 
Geneva? Can it be supposed M. 
Mermillod, considering himself 
Bishop of Geneva, could have signed 
as his own Vicar-General? It is 
absurd; a bishop is not his own 
vicar-general. Therefore it is a 
positive perversion of the truth 
when M. Mermillod says, as we 
shall see farther on in the Pivces 
Justificatives, that for seven years he 
was allowed a free exercise of the 
episcopal functions; that he was 
able to exercise spiritual jurisdic- 
tion in the name of the superior 
hierarchs who had committed it to 
him, and that he accomplished this 
two-fold duty—of vicar and auxili- 
ary bishop—without encountering 
any opposition from the authorities 
until the month of October 1871. 
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The fact of the matter is, that M. 
Mermillod, thinking himself very 
clever, hoped to trick the Council 
of State for an indefinite time, by 
signing in the character of Vicar- 
General, while he acted as Bishop 
of Geneva. Nevertheless he un- 
covered by degrees all his batteries 
so plainly, that public opinion be- 
came excited, and energetically de- 
manded a decided course of actionon 
the part of the Council of State. 

To be quite candid, it must be 
said that this new energy coincided 
with that displayed by the German 
Government. There is every reason 
to suppose, that if Switzerland had 
not relied on the support of the new 
Empire, matters might not have 
come to a climax for a long time. 

The Council of State took advan- 
tage of the vacancy of two cures in 
the Canton of Geneva (Hermance 
and Presinges) to bring matters to 
an issue by putting itself in direct 
communication with Mgr. Marilley.' 
It therefore addressed a letier to 
him on August 9, 1872, in which, 
while abandoning its right to the 
triple presentation, it begged him 
to be so good as to present the can- 
didates for the two vacancies him- 
self, either in person or by proxy, 
in conformity with Article 2 of the 
decree of May 12,1857. The Coun- 
cil ended its letter by soliciting a 
copy of the Pope’s Act entrusting 
M. Mermillod with the ecclesiastical 
administration of the Canton of 
Geneva. 

Ten days later the Council of 
State, having received no answer 
from Mgr. Marilley, wrote him a 
second letter to the same effect. 
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On August 24, Mgr. Marilley 
replied that he had sent copies of 
the letters addressed to him by the 
Council of State to Mgr. Agnozzi, 
the Papal Nuncio and to M. Mer- 
millod; that he had never received 
an Act emanating from the Holy See 
committing to the latter the eccle- 
siastical government of the Canton 
of Geneva; and that he had through 
the Nuncio again solicited the 
necessary orders. from the Holy 
See. In short, it was evident that 
Mgr. Marilley was very much em- 
barrassed, and answered that he 
could not answer. 

On August 30, the Council of 
State wrote to M. Mermillod to 
remind him that the position of the 
Catholic parishes in the Canton of 
Geneva had been established by the 
brief Inter multiplices of 1819, and 
by the corresponding decree of the 
Council of State of November 1, in 
the same year, that according to the 
conditions of these two documents 
the said parishes belonged to the 
Bishop of Lausanne. The Council 
of State, therefore, begged him to 
abstain from all acts appertaining 
to the Bishop of the Diocese, and 
also from performing the duties of 
Vicar-General, or representative of 
the Bishop. It concluded by say- 
ing that if M. Mermillod trans- 
gressed these orders he would ex- 
pose himself to such measures as 
the Council of State should deem it 
its duty totake. At the same time 
the Council of State sent a copy of 
this letter to Mgr. Marilley. 

On September 2, Mgr. Marilley 
replied that he was in exactly the 
same position as before, and that all 





' There had already been a correspondence between Mgr. Marilley and the Council of 
State on the subject of the annexation of the commune of Moillesuley to the parish of 


Chonnex in 1871 and the beginning of 1872. 


From this correspondence I extract the 


following passage from a letter of Mgr. Marilley, dated August 10, 1872, which proves 
that the intrigue hatched by M. Vuarin in 1825 was taken up by M. Mermillod in 1872. 
After having repeated that he no longer counted for anything in the diocese of Geneva, 
Mgr. Marilley adds: ‘If the important question of the ecclesiastical administration of 
your diocese is mooted at the present time, do not blame us, but those who desired to 
obtain for your Canton an ecclesiastical administration, independent of our episcopal 
cuthority” In a letter of October 18, he again refers to the same subject in almost the 
same words. ‘Those’ were M. Mermillod and the Curia. 
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he could do was to transmit to the 
Nuncio the documents which the 
Council of State sent, and which 
bore witness to ‘the delicacy of 
your conduct with regard to our- 
selves.’ The Bishop concluded by 
again affirming that he had ‘neither 
desired nor favoured a separate 
ecclesiastical administration for the 
Catholics of the Canton of Geneva.’ 

On September 2, 1872, Mermillod 
wrote to the Council of State io 
acknowledge the receipt of its letter 
of August 30. In this reply, which 
was very short, he informs the 
Council that he had transmitted its 
letter to his superiors, from whom 
he had received the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction which he had exercised 
freely for seven years, and that his 
future conduct would be governed 
by the instructions he should re- 
ceive. The doctrine of the Syl- 
labus, which made the Government 
subordinate to the Church, could 
not have been better maintained. 

The Council of State was not to 
be put off with this evasion, and on 
September 5 it summoned M. Mer- 
millod to an interview with the 
delegate of the Council to give an 
answer to the following question: 
‘Does M. Mermillod, Curé of Ge- 
neva, intend to conform for the 
future to the orders set forth by the 
Council of State in its letter of 
August 30, 1872?’ 

M. Mermillod replied that he did 
not acknowledge the authority of 
the Council of State in these mat- 
ters; that for seven years he had 
exercised the episcopal duties com- 
mitted to him by the Bishop and 
the Holy See, and that he would 
not abstain from discharging those 
functions until they were withdrawn 
by the powers by whom he had been 
entrusted with them. Accordingly 
he formally refused to obey the 
orders of the Council. On Sep- 
tember 20, 1872, the Council of 
State passed two decrees. The 
first suspended M. Mermillod, and 
consequently stopped the salary of 
the curé, and the second formally 
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prohibited the performance on his 
part of any act of the Ordinary, 
either in the character of Vicar- 
General or that of representative of 
the Bishop of the Diocese. 

On September 28, Mermillod, on 
his return from St. Maurice, where 
there had beena meeting of the Swiss 
Bishops, wrote a long answer to 
the Council of State, and took care 
to have the letter printed and cried 
in the streets. 

This letter began by a protest. 
‘I protest against these decrees. 
They openly violate the fundamental 
rights of the Catholic Church. They 
attack her organisation—are a slight 
upon the origin, the character, and 
the free exercise of her ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. They deny her the in- 
dependence of her sacred ministry, 
and destroy her spiritual authority. 
Moreover, these decrees violate the 
public laws of our country in trans- 
gressing the recognised rights of 
liberty of conscience and freedom 
of worship with regard to half the 
population.’ 

What language! Who can tell 
how many honest countrymen by 
laying out two sous for this un- 
wholesome literature and carryingit 
off to their villages create among the 
unenlightened and credulous masses 
the belief that freedom of worship 
exists no longer; that their priests are 
persecuted, and their Government 
is under the curse of God, being 
heretic and anathematised by the 
Pope; that their consciences are 
endangered by their remaining 
under the rule of men who are the 
enemies of God, being the enemies 
of the Church? The women, in- 
structed at the confessional, make 
matters worse. Priests comment 
cleverly on the text that it is better 
to obey God than man; that it is 
better to save the soul than the 
body ; that the energy of the Ca- 
tholic ought to exceed the submis- 
sion of the subject ; and the results, 
pending a new Sunderbund, are 
social division and a warfare in the 
press. 
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In reality, what truth is there in 
M. Mermillod’s allegations ? Every 
man of sense must commiserate a 
Church and a faith which rests on 
such feeble foundations as the de- 
gree of indulgence shown by the 
political authorities to her ministers. 

If the Government of Geneva 
had forbidden the Catholics to as- 
semble for the purpose of worship, 
if it had added to its code a law in- 
flicting a penalty on the Catholics, 
then they might have complained 
of persecution and violence to liberty 
of conscience, but in the fact of a 
Government putting down turbu- 
lent priests who, obeying a foreign 
power, desire to subordinate the 
authorities of their country to that 
power, I see no violation of the 
liberty of conscience of any honest 
and sensible man, even though he 
be a Catholic. Areligion which could 
only live by evading the common 
laws, whose privileges and organi- 
sation were incompatible with the 
institutions of the country in which 
it purposed establishing itself, would 
be a settled conspiracy against the 
established order of society. It is 
the business, therefore, of society to 
consider whether it should succumb 
to this conspiracy or suppress it. 

I will not follow M. Mermillod’s 
discourse concerning violated trea- 
ties, the brief of Pius VII., the 
130th Article of the Genevese Con- 
stitution, the hospitality accorded 
to refugees of every description and 
denied to Catholicism; be it said 
only, in passing, that the most 
alarming Communist is a thousand 
times less dangerous to the tran- 
quillity of the public than the most 
unctuous of Mermillods. I shall 
recur to this subject @ propos of the 
objections made by the press to the 
measures taken by the Government 
of Geneva, but I cannot desist from 
giving this strangely impudent pas- 
sage from the letter of the Bishop 
of Hebron : 

‘A Catholic, a priest, and a 
bishop, I appeal to the Holy See, 
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the guardian of our rights and the 
protector of the oppressed. I will 
not conclude without declaring my 
sincere patriotism.’ 

What greater insult to the com- 
mon sense of the public? To de- 
clare one’s patriotism and appeal 
to a foreign sovereign against one’s 
country in the same breath is a per- 
fect farce. 

As regards the withdrawal of the 
salary of the Curé, concerning which 
the Univers in particular, made such 
an outcry, a few statistics will ex- 
plain the matter. 

I have stated that the treaty of 
Vienna fixed the salary at 5,000 
francs. The Council of its own 
accord raised it to 10,000. It was 
this salary which was temporarily 
suspended. 

The last census gave the popula- 
tion of the Canton of Geneva at 
93,200 souls, of which 47,800 were 
Catholics and 45,400 Protestants. 
According to this computation the 
town of Geneva contains 45,500 
inhabitants, of which 25,400 are 
Catholics. Out of these 25,400 
Catholics, 15,000 are strangers, and 
only 10,000 Genevese and Swiss. 
Now, from 1871 to 1874 the ex- 
penses of the Protestant religion 
reached the sum of 74,100 fr., and 
those of the Catholic religion 
amounted to 49,500 fr. But the 
expenses of the Protestants were 
paid by themselves out of a special 
fund; they do not cost the State a 
sou, while the funds of the Catho- 
lic worship are entered in the 
budget, and are provided indiscri- 
minately by Protestants, Catholics, 
Jews, &c. 

If anyone had a right to com- 
plain, it was the Protestants, who 
contributed to the expenses of the 
Catholic religion, while the Catholics 
did not give a single penny to the 
Protestant religion, and yet they 
were loudest in their cries of spolia- 
tion. 

The 49,500 francs were divided in 
the following way : 
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Parish of Geneva : é 
(This was the aqques salary. ) 
Carouge . ; . 2,800 
Chéne Thénex . 2,400 
Curés of the other 20 parishes 24,000 
Indemnities to different priests 5,500 
Episcopal revenue 4,500 


10,000 


Let these figures be compared 
with those of the Univers, which 
made out that the Council of State 
had withdrawn the 10,000 fr. which 
it allowed to the Catholic clergy of 
the Canton of Geneva, consisting of 
twenty-four priests, who were by 
this measure reduced to beggary ! 

As might have been expected, the 
clergy took up the cause of the Go- 
vernment of Rome against that of 
Geneva. They published a protest, 
of which the 1st Article was as fol- 
lows: ‘We declare that we will 
only acknowledge as our Bishop the 
onegiven us by the Pope, and that we 
will not recognise any other.’ There 
was evidently a secret understana- 
ing between the Curia, M. Mer- 
millod, and his priests, who enter- 
tained a scheme that was not even 
communicated to the titular bishop 
of Geneva, Mgr. Marilley, the 
only bishop nominated officially by 
the Pope; for how could the Ge- 
nevese priests recognise Mermillod 
as the only Bishop of Geneva no- 
minated by the Pope, when all the 
information the Government had 
been able to obtain on this subject 
as a result of their enquiries was 
contained in the answers of Mgr. 
Marilley, affirming that M. Mer- 
millod was only Bishop of Hebron, 
and his Vicar-General at Geneva. 
It is true that somewhere about 
October 20, 1872, Mgr. Marilley, 
having been again requested by the 
Council of State to appoint curés to 
Hermance and Presinges, replied 
that he could not do so, having had 
orders from the Holy See since 
July 5, 1865, to abstain from per- 
sonal interference in the ecclesiasti- 
cal administration of the parishes of 
the Canton of Geneva. It must be 
owned that this tardy confession of 
Mgr. Marilley, when it is compared 
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with his letter of 1865, does not 
give a favourable impression of his 
uprightness. We can see the double 
game of the Roman Curia, to tran- 
qguillise the Council of State by false 
declarations, and to act in secret. 
The same mancuvre had been 
recommended by Vuarin— fortu- 
nately without success, thanks to 
the intractability of Bishop Yenni. 
What society harbouring such an 
institution can flourish ? 

Upon the declaration of the 
priests followed that of the bishops 
assembled near the sacred tomb of 
the martyrs of the Theban legion at 
St. Maurice—those celebrated apo- 
cryphal tombs which no longer exist, 
but are supposed to have existed. 
The great argument of this collec- 
tive and seditious address was the 
necessity of obeying God rather 
than man, a very convenient but not 
very honest excuse for obeying one’s 
own interests only. Every priest, 
be he Jew, Christian, Mussulman, 
Buddhist, or worshipper of the 


Gri-gri, swears by the great gods 
that he alone has received from 
heaven a monopoly of Divine inter- 
pretation ; that he alone is warranted 
infallible by his God; and that in 
the shop over the way they only sell 


drugs for horses’ feet. I must 
say in favour of Genevese free in- 
stitutions, that all these insane acts, 
the least of which would have 
startled a strong Government in 
France, received the greatest publi- 
city. They were placarded on the 
walls, and cried, and sold in the 
streets, without the least agitation 
being manifested by the Govern- 
ment or the public. 

On October 22 the Council of 
State announced than it was going 
to propose to the Great Council a 
law concerning the organic forms of 
the Catholic Church of Geneva. 
On October 23 Mgr. Marilley, more 
docile than his predecessor Yenni, 
informed the Council of State, in 
obedience to the Curia, that he 
tendered his resignation as Bishop 
of Geneva. 
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This resignation created a strange 
situation, by reason of the brief of 
1819. 

Until the Pope had consented to 
the Bishop of Lausanne’s resigna- 
tion of the office of Bishop of Ge- 
neva, the case was simply a private 
one, that of a functionary refusing 
to perform his duties. The State 
only recognised one Bishop of 
Geneva, whose residence was at 
Lausanne. But the moment the 
Pope accepted the Bishop’s resigna- 
tion of Geneva, while he retained 
him as Bishop of Lausanne, a dis- 
memberment of the diocese took 
place without the consent of the 
State ; and in virtue of Article 10 of 
the Federal Constitution, the Pope 
could not reconstruct it without the 
concurrence of the State. More- 
over, by the resignation of Mgr. 
Marilley, the functions delegated to 
M. Mermillod ceased ipso facto. The 
Canton of Geneva, therefore, was 
left without any episcopal jurisdic- 
tion. 

In the course of November, M. 
Agnozzi, the Pope’s Nuncio, tried to 
get M. Welti, the President of the 
Confederation, to entertain the idea 
of an apostolic vicarage for Geneva 
asa way of settling matters; but 
Geneva would not consent to this. 
The Curia changed its tone, for it 
was remembered that at the time of 
Vuarin’s intrigue to get Bishop 
Yenni to resign, the idea of an 
apostolic vicarage for Geneva was 
rejected, as implying that the Pope 
acknowledged the Catholic religion 
to be only tolerated in Geneva. 

On December 23, another written 
declaration was sent by the Nuncio 
to the Federal authorities in the 
name of the Pope. 

On January 28, 1873, the Great 
Council received a petition—I make 
use of the term chosen by the 
signers, but in reality it was a pro- 
test and a challenge—signed by 
forty-four ecclesiastics of the Canton 
of Geneva, together with a letter 
from the Abbé Dunoyer, Vicar- 
General and former Curé of Geneva. 
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Thisdocument, which was very long, 
was only an amplification of the 
following passage: ‘We confine 
ourselves to opposing beforehand 
the laws which are being prepared 
for us, by a new and fervent pro- 
fession of inviolable submission to 
the Sovereign Pontiff, the successor 
of St. Peter, and only visible and 
supreme head of the Catholic 
Church. 

‘We will never acknowledge any 
bishop but one who shall be canoni- 
cally instituted. We will also never 
accept any spiritual duties nor 
exercise any religious functions but 
those confided to us by our legiti- 
mate superiors.’ And, like all such 
documents, this one concluded with 
a few tears on the unhappy lot of 
the oppressed Catholics. 

The Great Council put this peti- 
tion into the waste-paper basket ; 
but what sad reflections must be 
awakened in the hearts of the 
people by governments which take 
their money to support seminaries 
where the young are taught such a 
contempt of law and civilisation. 

What is one to say of this arro- 
gance, which now as in 1868, when 
the laws were almost unanimously 
voted by the Catholic citizens, 
chooses to regard everything that 
had been done without the advice 
of the clergy as null and void the 
moment Catholics and Catholicism 
are concerned ! 

This, to say the least, ill-timed 
protest gave rise to the following 
line of reasoning in the minds of 
the majority of the Great Council. 
The clergy speaking in the name of 
the Catholics, without consulting 
them, and only emitting orders 
received from Rome, say plainly, 
‘Our Church rests entirely on pas- 
sive obedience to the Pope, therefore 
all you say counts for nothing. We 
will not consent to the Catholic 
people having a voice in the choice 
of ecclesiastical functionaries, which 
is equivalent to a subversion of the 
Church.’ But on our side it is not 
our business as representativesof the 
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Genevese people to occupy ourselves 
with that pyramid of which the Pope 
is the apex and the clergy the base ; 
with that ideal abstraction without 
evidence called the Church, which 
would have even law bow before its 
universal omnipotence; we only 
recognise Catholic citizens, who are 
on an equality with Protestant 
citizens, and therefore capable of 
enjoying the same rights. Let us 
consult them. If they are of the 
same way of thinking as their 
priests we shall soon find it out, 
and then we can act as we think 
right; but if these Catholics in 
whose name the priests are always 
speaking without asking their 
advice are not of the same mind as 
the clergy, why should we only 
consider those despotic Catholics 
who defy us, and ignore the Liberal 
Catholics who support us? It is 


not the first time we have seen the 
Church very arrogant on the eve 
of battle, and perfectly submissive 
on the day of defeat. Was not this 
the case when civil marriage and 


secular instruction were decreed, 
and the ecclesiastical tribunals were 
abolished ? Let us try. 

Such were the principles of the 
law with regard to the organisation 
of the Catholic religion. We shall 
see that the reflections of the ma- 
jority were justified. 

On Saturday, February 1, M. 
Bard, a member of the Great 
Council, submitted to that body the 
law on the Catholic religion in 
accordance with Piéce No. 10. This 
law was preceded by an introduc- 
tion, from which I extract the fol- 
lowing passage : 

Four modes of procedure are open : 

1. To open negotiations with the Court 
of Rome fora new convention. This results 
in concordats, which only limit the civil 
power without preventing religious contests. 

2. To refuse any salary to the priests 
who are not recommended by the bishop, 
and approved by the Government. This 
legal method could not settle anything, and 
its effect could only be transitory. 

3. To pronounce the separation of Church 
and State. [This plan was debated by the 
Great Council and rejected by it.] 
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4. To make e law declaring the con- 
ditions under which the Government would 
maintain the Catholic Church. 


This last course was the one adopted 
in the law in question. 

As we see, it was only a question 
of maintenance by the State. If 
you want the State to pay you, 
submit to its conditions; if you 
think you can dispense with its 
subsidies, do as you please. This is 
the exact position in which the 
Catholic priests stood with regard 
to the law. There is no persecu- 
tion in it. The Protestants are in 
the same position; they also ex- 
pressed themselves dissatisfied with 
certain legal arrangements in 1847, 
and seventy-six withdrew without 
saying anything or complaining of 
persecution, and ever since they 
have practised their religion in their 
own way without anyone molesting 
them. 

It would be the same, it is indeed 
already the same, with the Catholics 
at Geneva. They have rented the 
underground premises of the only 
conventicle, which were originally 
occupied by the Freemasons, and 
afterwards by the International, and 
having fumigated the place, to 
purify it from international and 
masonic vapours, they celebrate their 
holy mysteries there, and play at 
cutacombs. The police take no 
notice of them. Perform mass at 
your own expense, and in the way 
you like, so Jong as you don’t trans- 
gress the rules of the road, and 
impede the circulation; you are at 
liberty even to think yourselves 
persecuted. 

The day after the law had been 
presented, preceding the one on 
which the discussion was to com- 
mence, a new complication arose. 
Each of the members of the Council 
of State received from M. Cérésole, 
President of the Confederation, the 
copy of a communication proceeding 
from M. Agnozzi, the Pope’s Nuncio, 
to the effect that M. Mermillod 
was nominated Apostolic Vicar of 
Geneva. It will be remembered 
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that in the course of the preceding 
November the proposition of an 
Apostolic Vicarage had been re- 


jected by M. Welti, then President 


of the Confederation, and by the 
Council of State at Geneva. It was 
therefore a fresh challenge. More- 
over the office of Apostolic Vicar 
having been created for countries 
where Catholicism is only tolerated, 
that is, generally speaking, for dis- 
tant countries, the Vicar is in direct 
correspondence with the Holy See, 
and appoints ecclesiastics to all the 
offices of the Church. 

Before the Council of State had 
received information of this Ponti- 
fical brief, M. Mermillod, in viola- 
tion of the laws and the Constitution, 
which prohibited the publication of 
all documents emanating from 
Rome unless sanctioned by the 
Council of State, had printed and 
published it in a circular addressed 
to all the priests of the Canton, order- 
ing them at the same time to read it 
from the pulpit, which they did. 

By this brief, dated from Rome 
January 16, the question became 
one which affected the whole Con- 
federation, not only the Canton of 
Geneva. The Curia must have 
felt certain of support elsewhere 
than in Switzerland, when it ven- 
tured to break out so noisily. It 
was not from Germany, nor Italy, 
nor from Spain, that it could hope 
for efficient help. Whence did it 
expect it, then? From France; 
from the intrigue which it had long 
been fostering, and of which the 
first act was on May 24, the second 
the pilgrimages, and the third the 
Chambord fiasco. 

On February 7, the Council of 
State passed a decree suspending 
the salaries of the curés of Geneva 
on account of their having read the 
Pontifical brief from their pulpits 
without the authority of the Govern- 
ment. On the 12th it put up notices 
in all the communes declaring the 
Papal brief null and void. 

On the same day it received a 
letter from the President of the 


Confederation, writing in the name 
of the Federal Council, in which it 
was requested to obtain a categori- 
cal answer from Mgr. Mermillod to 
the following question: ‘ Do you, 
or do you not, intend to perform 
the duties of Apostolic Vicar at Ge- 
neva in spite of the prohibition of 
the Government?’ If the answer 
was, Yes, the Council was directed, 
in accordance with paragraphs 8 
and ro of Article go of the Constitu- 
tion, to take the necessary measures 
to prevent such a trespass on the 
rights of the State. 

At the same time M. Cérésole in- 
formed the Nuncio, in the name of 
the Confederation, that it would not 
consent to a vicar-general being 
appointed at Geneva, but would 
maintain the status quo established 
since 1820. 

Midday on the 15th was fixed 
upon as the outside limit of the time 
given to Mgr. Mermillod to obey 
the orders of his Government. 

Accordingly on the morning of 
Saturday, the 15th, the Council of 
State received a long letter from 
Mgr. Mermillod, which it trans- 
mitted unopened to the Federal 
Council. The Federal Council re- 
solved to take immediate steps to 
put an end to this rebellion of a 
Swiss citizen, in the interests of a 
foreign Government, against the 
Government of his own country. 
It therefore decreed the expulsion 
of Mgr. Mermillod from Swiss ter- 
ritory as long as he persisted in his 
intention of performing the du- 
ties of an office prohibited by his 
Government. 

The wording of the decree was 
as follows (see paragraphs 8 and 
10 of Article go of the Federal Con- 
stitution) : 

DECREE, 

Art. 1. Until M. Gaspard Mermillod of 
Carouge in the Canton of Geneva has expli- 
citly declared his renunciation of the 
functions conferred on him by the Holy See 
in opposition to the decision of the Federal 
and Cantonal authorities, his residence on 


the territory of the Swiss Confederation is 
prohibited, 
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Art. 2. This prohibition will cease from 
the day on which M. Mermillod shall an- 
nounce to the Federal Council or the Council 
of State his resignation of all offices con- 
ferred on him by the Holy See, contrary to 
the decisions of the Federal and Cantonal 
authorities. 

Art. 3. The Council of State of the Can- 
ton of Geneva is commissioned to execute 
this decree. 

Given at Berne, February 17, 1873. 

The President of the Confederation, 
CéRESOLE. 

According to this decree Mgr. 
Mermillod could return whenever 
he chose to submit to the laws of 
his country. Would to God that 
no exiles were under a harder sen- 
tence. The decree was immediately 
carried into execution. On the 17th, 
at half-past eleven, the Commissary 
of Police, M. Coulin, accompanied 
by his secretary, went to Mgr. Mer- 
millod, whom he found surrounded 
by the clergy of Notre-Dame. He 
tendered him a copy of the decree, 
and gave him to understand that 
he was to obey it. On Mgr. Mer- 


millod declining to obey without 


coercion, M. Coulin ordered him 
to get into the carriage which 
was waiting at the door. This 
Mgr. Mermillod did with a good 
grace, saying that he cared very 
little what direction they took. The 
road to Ferney having been pro- 
posed, he consented. Previous to 
his departure, however, he handed 
in a protest, signed by the eccle- 
siastics who were present, in which 
we read these everlasting absurdi- 
ties : 

‘In the name of Catholic liberty 
of conscience, violated in my person. 
I obey God rather than man, and 
by this act I defend the religious 
liberty and the spiritual indepen- 
dence of the conscience violated in 
my person.’ 

Always the same tune; it is as- 
tonishing what a small number of 
airs is contained in the musical box 
of the Church. I seem to be listen- 
ing to a worn-out street organ, 
grinding out, under the hand of a 
blind man, that old ditty—‘ A la 


grace de Dieu.’ 
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In the evening the faithful were 
assembled at Notre-Dame to chant 
the Miserere, and to receive the 
benediction of the Holy Sacrament. 
The music, the incense, the dark- 
ness of the church, relieved by the 
red light of ‘the tapers, the emo- 
tion in the voice of the priest, the 
plaintive air of the Miserere, the 
solemn celebration of the Holy Sa- 
crament, all these things have an 
effect on the nerves of women, many 
of whom are hysterical. In the 
evening the peace or affection of 
their husbands and children is dis- 
turbed to serve the ambition of a 
Mermillod. That is what they call 
awakening the consciences of the 
Catholics. 

I do not think I need dwell on 
the protest of the Bishop of Hebron, 
any more than on the legitimacy of 
the act of expulsion. Every un- 
prejudiced mind will admit, (1) 
that a flagrant outrage on the laws 
of the country had been committed; 
(2) that the authorities had been 
most patient, and had exhausted all 
admonitory means before proceeding 
to extreme measures; (3) that the 
penalty was carried out with a gen- 
tleness few governments would imi- 
tate. Moreover, the exile could 
terminate his banishment whenever 
he pleased. 

The Mermillod affair had not in- 
terfered with the discussion of the 
law I have spoken of; and on the 
day the Bishop of Hebron was ex- 
pelled, the Great Council adopted 
the following law at the second 
reading : 

The Great Council, on the proposal of the 
Council of State, has adopted the following 
resolution to be put to the public vote: 

Art. 1. The curés and vicars, who are 
paid by the State, are to be chosen by the 
Catholic citizens entered on the list of the 
electors of the Canton. Their appointment 
may be revoked. 

Art. 2. The bishop of the diocese recog- 
nised by the State to be alone entitled by law 
to perform any act of episcopal administra- 
tion or jurisdiction. If the bishop of the 
diocese, on his own responsibility, appoint 
a procurator to do duty for him, the latter 
to be submitted to the approval of the 
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Council of State. The consent given by the 
Council of State to this procurator may al- 
ways be withdrawn. 

The Catholic parishes of the Canton must 
form part of a Swiss diocese. 

The seat of the bishopric may not be 
established in the Canton of Geneva. 

Art. 3. The law is to determine the num- 
ber and extent of the parishes, the form and 
conditions of the election of curés and vicars, 
the oath they are to take on entering upon 
their duties, the oceasion for and manner 
of their deprivation, the organisation of 
councils charged with the temporal adminis- 
tration of worship, as well as the sanction 
of the legislative enactments regarding it. 

Art. 4. Articles 130 and 133 of the Con- 
stitution of 1847 are repealed, as well as all 
enactments contrary to the present law. 


Transitory Enactment. 


The curés and vicars at present in office 
who were appointed according to the pre- 
vious mode are not to be re-elected, but 
they are subject to all the other ordinances 
of the law. 


This is the place to answer the 
chief objections brought against 
this law by its opponents. Their 
main argument is this. The Ca- 
tholic Church, founded by Jesus 


Christ, proceeds directly from God, 
and is only responsible to Him and 
to His representative on earth. 
Other Churches being human insti- 
tutions can adapt themselves to 
human changes, but the Catholic 


Church cannot. If you touch its 
organisation, of which the hierarchy 
isthe basis, you destroy the Church. 
To aid and abet in such a deed is to 
cease to be in communion with the 
Church, if you are a Catholic. 
Therefore there are no Catholics 
outside of the Church such as it 
was established by Jesus Christ and 
is maintained by the Pope. Ac- 
cordingly the Pope, or rather the 
Jesuits, of whom he is the niouth- 
piece, pronounce election, or the 
participation of the laity in the 
choice of priests, to be contrary to 
the Divine institution of which they 
are the guardians and representa- 
tives 

Let us examine this claim. 

Everybody knows that the Apo- 
stles, having to replace Judas, had 
recourse to an election. This cus- 
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tom was practised regularly during 
the first three centuries of the 
Church. When Constantine made 
himself protector of the Church he 
took possession of her administra- 
tion, and directed the organisation 
of worship himself in an absolute 
manner. Charlemagne by his statutes 
and in a synod held at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle in 803 re-established the elec- 
tion of bishops. Louis le Débon- 
naire maintained this decision, which 
was inserted in the decree of Gra- 
tien as being in accordance with 
canonical rights. 

We see, therefore, that in the 
time of the Apostles and their im- 
mediate successors, and during the 
reigns of the two greatest monarchs 
who were venerated by the Church, 
the Papacy took no part in the no- 
mination, investiture, or consecra- 
tion of ecclesiastical dignitaries. On 
the dissolution of the second Em- 
pire of the West, the Popes made 
a successful attempt to gain the 
privilege of conferring benefices. 
Several nations resisted, however, 
and France was among the number ; 
and St. Louis in his Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion in 1269 maintained the prin- 
ciple of ecclesiastical nomination 
by election, prohibited reserves, and 
refused to grant the Pope the power 
of investiture, or the right of con- 
ferring promotion on the dignitaries 
of the Church. The bishops were 
consecrated only by their colleagues, 
and professed to hold their office 
from the Apostles. The discipline 
of the clergy and the temporal 
interests of religion were entirely 
in the hands of the civil authorities, 
and yet Louis, like Charlemagne, 
was canonised by the Church. 
Charles VII. in his new Pragmatic 
Sanction in 1438 added still further 
to the liberties of the Gallican 
Church, and it was approved by the 
Council of Basle. Francis I. was 
the first to traffic and barter with 
the Papacy. He conceded the right 
of canonical investiture to Leo X., 
and retained the power of nomi- 
nating bishops. The Parliament 
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refused at first to register this act, 
and when it was ultimately forced 
to do so, it protested in writing at 
the back of the concordat, and the 
public loudly accused it of defraud- 
ing the nation by trading with what 
did not belong to it. 

In 1682 the bishops of France, 
headed by Bossuet, again opposed 
the demands of the Papacy; but I 
will not multiply the instances in 
history which afford precedents in 
favour of the election of curés by 
their flock. I will content myself 
with citing a more recent event. 

In 1848 Pius IX. sent as his re- 
presentative to Sion, M. Luquet, 
who promised, in the name of the 
Pope, the right of election which 
the same Pope anathematises to- 
day. One ought at least to know 
one’s own mind before laying claim 
to infallibility, and not insult reason 
to the extent of declaring black 
and white to be one and the same 
thing. 

The truth, cleared of all artifice, 
is, that the Church, far from being 


immutable, has always taken advan- 
tage of circumstances, and means to 


forward its interests. Only too 
happy to be protected by Constan- 
tine, Charlemagne, and St. Louis, it 
submitted to their laws. In 1848, 
Pius IX., a fugitive, bent to the 
storm. In 1849, thanks to the in- 
tervention of Bonaparte, he rose up 
again and recalled Mgr. Luquet. 

In the East the Curia has no 
power to impose laws. It has to 
submit not only to the election of 
priests, but also to their marriage. 
Do we not see in the Lebanon a 
peasant elected curé by his com- 
mune? He spends three months 
in a monastery in order to learn 
how to celebrate mass, and that 
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suffices. Let us then put aside this 
conventional phraseology, this ste- 
reotyped language of the sacris- 
tan, which is only suitable to those 
who know not how to read, or 
whose interest it isto pretend to be 
ignorant. 

The Church has always acknow- 
ledged the right of individuals to 
appoint the priest who shall officiate 
in a church or chapel which has 
been built at their own expense. 
Why should it not allow the same 
right to the Catholic people of 
Geneva, who not only have built the 
churches with their own pence, but 
have paid by their contributions the 
clergy who perform the service 
in them ? 

It is obliged to recognise the 
right in the greater number of the 
other Swiss Cantons, for it is noto- 
rious that from time immemorial 
the curés have been elected in the 
old Catholic cantons of Switzer- 
land. How can it maintain that 
what is heresy in one is orthodoxy 
in another? How can it establish 
that the organisation of worship 
forms any part of dogma ?? 

All this is inconsistency and not 
infallibility, unless the two are one. 

The election of the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries by the faithful is only a 
return to the ancient traditions of 
the Church, and a confirmation of 
the historical rights of the Swiss 
people. 

The ‘Old Catholics’ understood 
this very well, and have taken ad- 
vantage of the breach opened by 
the Curia to occupy the place. 
They are now in possession. What 
will they do there ? 

The second part of the law-has 
reference to the temporal adminis- 
tration of worship. 


2 In 1848 Canon Déllinger, Professor of Ecclesiastical Law, wrote to Professor Vogt as 
follows: ‘The principle of ecclesiastical organisation belongs to the domain of dogmas 


which cannot be modified. 
separated.’ 
the Old Catholics in Germany. 


In the Catholic Church dogma and constitution cannot be 
This is what was taught for forty years by him who is now at the head of 
At that epoch, he, like Mermillod and all the rest of 


the clergy, would have exclaimed against the violation of the liberty of conscience. 
How many of those who now utter anathemas, would alter their opinion if they were 


independent ! 
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We see, by the use made by the 
bishops of the bequests confided to 
them, how essential it was in their 
opinion that their administration 
should be free from the control of 
the temporal power. But does this 
accord with our customs? In what 
State, in what monarchy even, are 
the revenues abandoned to the will 
of the prince? Is a prince of the 
Church so above all other princes 
that he is beyond the control of 
those who are interested? Every 
good administration ought to be 
subject to the control of the share- 
holders. The Catholics are the 
shareholders of the Church. To 
them belongs the right of electing 
their council of administration or 
governing body, in respect to the 
revenues of the parish. In giving 
them this right the law only renders 
homage to right and common 
sense. 

Next comes the question of trea- 
ties: I have already pointed out 
their origin and given their text. 
They stipulate that the annexed 
parishes should be subject to the 
laws which were in force in Savoy 
in 1816, 

Now the canon law as professed 
at the University of Turin, with 
the approval of the Holy See, has 
always recognised the Church of Sa- 
voy as forming part of the Gallican 
Church, As a symbol of this rela- 
tionship, all the belfries of the Sa- 
voyard churches are surmounted 
by the Gallic cock. The annexed 
parishes still possess this symbol. 
They enjoy Gallican _ liberties, 
and these liberties are incompatible 
with the pretensions of the Curia. 
But what does it signify ? Can any 
one speak seriously to-day of the 
treaties of 1815, which have been 
violated by all the world? Where 
is the King of Sardinia, who gua- 
ranteed these treaties in respect to 
the annexed parishes of Savoy? 
What has become of Savoy itself? 
Let us then be of our time, and not 
rebel against the good it may do. 

The conscience of Catholics is 
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not affected by their being free to 
follow M. Mermillod or M. Hya- 
cinthe Loyson—the one paid by 
the State, the other by those who 
are willing to assist him. If you 
were told, indeed, ‘ You shall either 
attend the mass of M. Loyson or 
not go at all,’ then there would be 
an attack against the liberty of 
conscience, and violation of the 
treaties which guarantee this liberty 
in matters of faith, But we are 
told, ‘Go to the one or the other, 
as you please.’ If M. Mermillod 
refuses to officiate, that is his own 
affair. He may celebrate mass 
whenever he pleases. All that is 
demanded is that he should not per- 
sist, in spite of the laws of his 
country, in being bishop of a diocese 
that no longer exists. Let him 
render unto Cesar the things that 
be Cesar’s. Cesar in this case is 
the people, and the people has 
adopted by an immense majority 
the law passed by the Great Coun- 
cil, just as the majority of Catholics 
have elected M. Loyson in the place 
of M. Mermillod. 

St. Thomas d’Aquinas and all 
the old theologians taught that 
there was natural law above the 
revealed law, and that one of its 
first articles was fidelity to engage- 
ments. The Jesuits and Infalli- 
bility have reversed all that. There 
is no longer any sacred engagement 
except that which it is not incon- 
venient to keep. The chapter on 
the variations of the Catholic 
Church might form a worthy pen- 
dant to that on the variations of 
the Protestant Churches. Thereis 
only needed a Protestant Bossuet 
to write it. 

It is remarkable that wherever 
the population remains immov- 
ably attached to its old belief, 
the clergy founds its authority 
upon it, and offers resistance to 
the Curia. Where, on the con- 
trary, the population is lukewarm 
or hostile, the clergy finds its 
support in Rome—thence the 
most exaggerated Ultramontanism. 
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Whence this theorem: Ultramon- 
tanism is in inverse proportion to 
the fervour of the populations. 
It is the case in Geneva. It is 
the case in France. After every 
revolution the people becomes less 
credulous, and the clergy more Ul- 
tramontane. 

Certain Liberals cite the example 
of England. The Pope, they say, 
has created bishoprics there without 
consulting anybody, and nobody 
has anything to say against it. The 
same thing takes place in America, 
yet no one is uneasy about the Ca- 
tholic clergy. These are ill-chosen 
instances. In America,on the con- 
trary, people are very much occu- 
pied withthe matter. The scandal 
of the City Hall at New York, and 
generally of the Catholic-Irish ad- 
ministration of that city, the atti- 
tude of the clergy during the Seces- 
sion, the acquirement of riches 
which lead to the usurpation of 
power, the immense sums _sub- 
tracted from the budget of the 
town in order to found Catholic 


schools in opposition to the national 


schools —the principles of the 
Church being absolutely incompati- 
ble with republican institutions—all 
these are subjects which earnestly 
occupy the attention of Americans 
who truly love their country and 
their institutions. 

As to England, who shuts or 
pretends to shut her eyes, that is 
not perhaps the best thing she 
might do. It is Papism which pre- 
vents the pacification of Ireland. 
Already its influence is felt in 
English politics, and the Govern- 
ment has to take it into account. 
Let it beware, lest it awaken too 
late, and lest, like Basile in Tartuffe, 
Papism should one day say to it, 
‘The house is mine. It is for you 
to vacate it!’ 
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Space and time fail me. Let me 
conclude by a simple question. 
What will be the result of the 
movement of which I have only 
sketched one side ? 

In all the Catholic cantons of 
German Switzerland, a movement 
much greater than that in Geneva 
has begun—a movement more open, 
for it directly attacks the doctrine 
of infallibility. It is forbidden to 
teach this dogma and to profess it 
in public. There, asin Geneva, the 
ecclesiastics are called upon to take 
the oath of submission to the State 
in the first place. Without oath 
no money and no church. The 
Bishop Lachat was oblige to retire, 
and the civil power has confided to 
the faithful the administration of 
their parishes and the nomination 
of their curés. All these reforms 
and others are about to be legalised 
by a revision of the Constitution. 

Everywhere ‘ Old Catholics’ are 
taking the place of Ultramon- 
tanes, and the schism is assuming 
the proportions of the Reformation ; 
but is it strong enough to give birth 
to a new Renaissance ? Space fails 
me to reply. Whatat present may 
be foreseen is the formation of a 
National Swiss Church. This Church 
will withont doubt be declared 
schismatic by Rome, but in giving 
the hand to the Old Catholics of 
Germany, to the Churches of the 
East, and to the Anglican Church, 
se may cease to be isolated. 

This union will be strong enough 
to serve as the vanguard of Pro- 
testantism and Liberty against the 
barbarian invasion of Infallibility, 
the Syllabus, and General Becky's 
black hordes of the International. 

England is interested in this 
movement, and it deserves to be 
studied. 

G. CLUSERET. 
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O revisit, after the lapse of 
many years, scenes which 
formed the principal background in 
early life, is at best a doubtful plea- 
sure. It is true, the tints which at 
such a time break and shift across 
the mental vision are not wholly 
dark, and the sensations need not, at 
least in every case, be wholly pain- 
ful. We learn at any rate that the 
true old days still belong to our- 
selves, and are not, as we may have 
been apt to imagine, more closely 
connected with the old home scenes 
than with our own hearts and memo- 
ries. Yet, after all, the impressions 
are so complicated—the blanks are 
so distinct—the absence of the ‘old 
familiar faces’ makes itself so 
strongly felt, that the pain of such 
a visit may, many a time and oft, 
far exceed its pleasure. Whenever, 
in poetry or in fiction, we find this 
natural mixture of feeling strongly 
brought home to us, we may be 
quite sure that we are in the hands 
of a master. Toward the end of 
Rob Roy, for instance, we are 
carried once more over the hunt- 
ing field where, in the beginning 
of the story, the hero first en- 
counters Diana Vernon and her 
cousins, Sir Hildebrand and his 
sons are dead. Diana herself is a 
fugitive. Allis sadness and solitude ; 
and we are made to feel the change 
almost as sharply and as painfully 
as Frank Osbaldistone himself. 
These observations have been 
suggested by an accidental visit to a 
Devonshire rectory, unbeheld, save 
in the mind’s eye, for a stretch of 
at least five and thirty years. The 
change and destruction of this most 
brisk of ages are finding their way 
even into Devonshire. High farm- 
ing—which, whatever else it means, 
certainly implies general ugliness, 
and odours— 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
Than poet e’er conceived or fancy feigned, 
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is creeping westward. Old hedge- 
rows, branching oaks, and elms 
‘star proof’ are year by year fall- 
ing before it. Venerable farm- 
houses, gabled and _ lichen-tinted, 
are giving place to structures as 
square and uncompromising as a 
factory, and sometimes as preten- 
tious as an alderman’s villa; and 
the quietest river valley is not safe 
from an invading railway. But 
there are still corners of the land— 
‘happy valleys’ or ‘ sleepy hollows ’ 
(the reader may choose for him- 
self)—which remain much as they 
were a hundred—two or three hun- 
dred—yearsago. The steep Devon- 
shire hill-sides, where carts were 
unknown almost within living me- 
mory, oppose themselves more seri- 
ously to modern innovation than 
the levels of Bedfordshire or North- 
ampton; and there is still to be 
found, if only you look in the right 
direction, the sturdy franklin’s 
house of Elizabeth’s days, with its 
granite porch, its narrow, mullioned 
windows, its barns and outbuildings 
overshadowed by ash trees and sy- 
camores as old as themselves, and 
its circle of home fields and pastures 
unaltered since their master kept 
watch for the coming of the Armada 
by the beacon on the hill above them. 
The rectory, at which we have at 
last arrived, belongs to a later 
time; but, as yet, is just as un- 
conscious of the spoiler, although it 
is not so far removed from the 
bustle of the world but that the 
scream of the engine now and then 
breaks’ the silence of its garden 
paths. The house and the quiet 
old church beside it have, so far, 
escaped the restorer, and the scene, 
looking down upon it from the side 
of the Dartmoor tor that gives 
name to the parish, is the same as 
it was half a century ago. The 
house was built by a wealthy rector 
early in the reign of Queen Anne, 
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Elsewhere it would have been of 
red brick. Here it is of the native 
moor stone, cut in small square 
blocks, and tinted by time and 
weather as variously as the granite 
of the tors themselves. Here and 
there, above and below the windows, 
are dates and initials; and over the 
main entrance is a shield of arms 
which must have cost the sculptor 
no small labour, and probably, since 
the graniteis unusually hard, spoiled 
both his temper and his tools. The 
building is long and low. On one 
side a small-leaved ivy has matted 
the wall thickly, and has crept up- 
ward to the top of the chimneys; 
part of the front is covered by an 
enormous sweet briar ; and a moun- 
tain ash, planted, according to the 
tradition of the place, on the day 
which saw the foundation stone 


laid, has spread upward so vigor- 
ously that its scarlet clusters over- 
hang the roofs, and seem as much 
a part of the general design as the 
shield of arms or the carved letters. 
Sycamores, ‘ oft musical with bees,’ 


each tree a hill of leaves, rise be- 
tween the house and the church- 
yard; and the church tower with 
its lofty pinnacles is not so far re- 
moved but that it seems to watch 
over the dwelling, and to connect 
it with the church itself. In front, 
and sloping towards a clear, rapid 
hill-stream, here sparkling in the 
sun, there hidden among thickets 
of hazel and holly, extends an old 
English garden, for which it would 
not be easy. to find a fellow. For- 
mal, with straight walks and yew 
hedges, walled on either side, and 
descending in terraces, it is exactly 
such a garden as Walpole in one of 
his letters describes as ‘comfort- 
able ;’ warm, sunny, and sheltered, 
with a wealth of old-fashioned flow- 
ers, the favourites of our fore- 
fathers, and therefore far richer 
in poet: y and pleasant association 
than the new comers for whom we 
have exchanged them. The walls 
are tufted with snapdragon and red 
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valerian. Great clusters of narcis- 
sus, of prony, of grey Maltese lilies, 
of golden rod, and of Michaelmas 
daisy, border the main walk, and 
light up the garden, each flower in 
its due season. The June roses, al- 
though not one of our modern trea- 
sures is present, are neither less 
bright nor less fragrant. The grand 
old ‘cabbage,’ the pure ‘unique,’ 
the ‘blush,’ and the ‘damask,’ can 
hold their own against most comers, 
And as for clove pinks, carnations, 
or picotees, they are nowhere to 
be seen in perfection save in such 
an old-world, unimproved garden. 

This is the scene on which you 
look down from the hill, or which, 
backed by the granite-strewn hill 
itself, lies before you as you wander 
by the river side. Without, nothing 
is changed. Within, the walls are 
still the same, and the rooms as of 
old; but for the life which filled 
them forty years ago we must draw 
onourmemory. They are panelled 
with oak, to which time has given 
a rich brown tinge like the outer 
skin of a horse-chestnut. No paint 
has touched them, and no ‘ gilded 
beam’ stretches across the ceilings. 
Dutch tiles, with wonderful pre- 
sentations of Scriptural personages, 
line the fire-places; and _ broad, 
narrow-paned windows look out 
toward the gardens. In the days 
to which we are looking back, it 
was difficult to say whether the 
drawing-room or the study was the 
more delightful. The latter, like 
Mrs. Bethune Baliol’s special apart- 
ment, was a place to make the 
studious idle, and the idle studious. 
There were shelves well laden with 
many a rare volume— 


Those Aldus printed, those Du Suéil has 
bound ; 


there were others on which were 
ranged sundry antique relics, 
brought to light from the Dart- 
moor mosses, or from the recesses 
of cairns and tumuli—true and 
unquestioned relics, since they had 








been gathered before the days 
of Flint Jacks and fashionable 
archeology. One cabinet was de- 
voted to a botanical collection, the 
result of wanderings not only in 
Devonshire, but in many a little 
known (in those days at least) 
corner of England; another was 
filled with careful architectural and 
antiquarian drawings, made during 
similar expeditions. One or two 
family portraits, and a very stiff 
full-length of the young Pretender 
in a Highland dress, hung on the 
walls, the latter indicatirg what 
the leaning of the rector’s family 
had been in bygone days. Indeed 
a shadow of the forty-five seemed 
to hang about the rector himself; 
for he had himself known more 
than one of those who had been 
‘out’ in that eventful year, and 
could tell some curious stories of the 
agitation in certain West Country 
manor houses, as the news of the 
prince’s advance reached them, 
with all sorts of exaggerations ; and 
about the Jacobite Earl of Cromarty, 
who, after his pardon, lived for 
some time in the old house of Nerth- 
cote, near Honiton. The room, as 
far as it went, gave a tolerable 
notion of the tastes and character 
of its owner. But it did not go 
very far. The kindliness, the learn- 
ing, the quaint, old-world turns of 
thought and of speech, the wide, 
practical knowledge of men as well 
as of books, the gentle readiness 
with which the most important 
work was dropped, and the intruder 
warmly welcomed,—all that made 
up the picture still unfaded in the 
hearts of those who knew and loved 
the rector, could only be gathered 
after long and familiar intercourse 
with him who had made the room 
what it was. He might have sat, 
though with some finer lines un- 
traced by the artist, for Praed’s 
portrait of ‘Quince the Vicar ;’ and 
indeed the rectory does not lie so 
far from Teignmouth but that some 
part of the description may have 
VOL. IX.—NO, Ll, NEW SERIES. 
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been actually sketched from him. 
After all, what gave him his very 
marked individuality was the man- 
ner in which he seemed to bring 
the fashions and phrases of a past 
generation, almost of a past age, 
into contact with these modern 
days of bustling restlessness. When 
he set out on his yearly tour he did 
not trust himself to any public con- 
veyance, not even to the well-horsed 
coaches, which long before he 
reached his grand climacteric had 
become famous throughout the 
country. A sturdy cob conveyed 
himself and his valise; and the 
deep gambadoes in which he en- 
cased his nether man can have been 
little improved since they were 
first invented, as Fuller asserts, 
by Richard Carew of Antony, an- 
thor of the Survey of Cornwall: 
‘—whereby, whilst one rides on 
horseback, his legges are in a coach, 
clean and warme, in those dirty 
countries.’ Nor did the rector keep 
to smooth highways or to the ordi- 
nary deep lanes of Devonshire. He 
loved to trace old and forgotten 
paths about which lay the evidences 
of most ancient settlements and 
civilisation, to follow the broken 
Foss-way as it ran westward from 
Exeter into Cornwall ; or to explore, 
over hedge and ditch, the branch 
lines of the great Icenhilde, con- 
necting the Damnonian borders 
with the centre and the east of 
Britain. In short, his manner of 
travelling, in the earlier years of 
this nineteenth century, was much 
the same as had been followed by 
Stukeley and Pennant in the days 
of Ramillies wigs and gold em- 
broidered waistcoats ; and the range 
of his observations was at least as 
wide as theirs. 

And now for the drawing-room. 
The rector was not married, but 
with him lived, and had lived from 
their infancy, two younger sisters, 
whom all the country round about 
knew as ‘the Ladies.’ They were 
the tenants of the drawing-room, 
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no stiff-chaired, unused apartment, 
but always the most cheerful and 
sunny in the house, where ‘ chintz, 
the rival of the showery bow,’ 
brightened the old-fashioned sofas 
and settees, where rows of delicate 
Sévres graced the hanging cup- 
boards, and where a faint perfume 
of dried rose leaves came at all 
seasons from certain tall china jars 
which flanked the mantelpiece. It 
was curious to note the manner in 
which the rector’s character was 
repeated, with a due difference, in 
his sisters; and to observe how 
each had adopted, after her own 
fashion, certain of his favourite 
pursuits and fancies. Both, like 
him, cared for things of the past, 
and both recognised their romantic 
side; but the elder was sentimental, 
the younger more given to the 
marvellous and picturesque. The 
elder delighted in ballads of the 
Mickle school, full of lovers’ sighs 
and tears— 
Softly fall the dews of evening, 
Softly close the shades of night ; 
Yonder walks the Moor Almanzor, 
Shunning every gleam of light. 

She had thick manuscript volumes 
filled with them, and with prose 
stories of similar quality, copied in 
that ‘ delicate Italian hand,’ like the 
wanderings of minute spiders over 
the page, which, according to Mrs. 
Radcliffe (a great favourite with 
the ‘Lady ’), is the approved vehicle 
for embalming such matters. She 
“knew each dell and every alley 
green’ for miles about the rectory ; 
and, attired in summer in the most 
delicate muslin, in winter in that 
peculiar stuff known to our long 
past youth as ‘nankin,’ she would 
undertake long walking expeditions 
among the hills, always keeping a 
record of the miles she had accom- 
plished, and adding up their number 
at the end of every year. She was 
the first who introduced a parasol 
to the district ; not the lace-covered 
slender thing which now passes by 
that name. but a substantial shade 
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with a long cane attached to it, to 
be held in the middle, and to serve 
as a walking stick. The appear- 
ance of this ‘little umbrell,’ as it 
was called, produced no small ex- 
citement in the West Country vil- 
lages, in some of which the fashions 
of a century agostilllinger. ‘ Dear 
Doctor Johnson’ was the idol of 
this elder sister, who dared to ap- 
proach the Colossus of literature 
thus familiarly. But the Doctor 
would have looked on her with 
respect; nor would he have been 
slow to recognise the many excel- 
lent qualities of the younger ‘ Lady,’ 
although her mind had been by no 
means so carefully cultured, and 
was indeed in some directions 
eminently eccentric. She, like her 
brother, and in his company, was a 
frequent visitor to every ruined 
castle or abbey within her reach. 
For each she had a vast collection 
of ghost stories and romantic 
legends, highly ingenious, but some- 
what confusing, since she had early 
adopted Sir Walter Scott’s theory, 
that- where no interesting story 
hovers about a place, nothing is so 
easy as to make one. But having 
once developed her special version, 
she could by no means be induced 
to change it, any more than to 
modify her peculiar views of medi- 
eval manners and arrangements 
She always insisted on conveying 
her guests by a steep and broken 
staircase to the top of one of the 
towers at Berry Pomeroy, where 
she would describe a narrow over- 
hanging platform, some sixty feet 
from the ground, as the bowling 
green on which the lords of the 
castle and their retainers were wont 
te disport themselves. Her ghost 
stories were less perplexing, though 
perhaps equally impossible. But 
they are not forgotten ; and some 
of them are still repeated by the 
custodians of the ruins to which 
they were attached. Less refined 
and far more plain-spoken than her 
sister, she contrasted strongly with 
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her in her dress. One was always 
delicate and nice, with unruffled 
kerchief and unspotted muslins; 
the other was entirely careless, and 
not unfrequently appeared dragging 
after her a length of torn flounce or 
a yard of unripped trimming. 
These were the figures—them- 
selves long since laid to rest in the 
quiet churchyard adjoining the rec- 
tory, which rose to the mind’s eye 
as clearly as when in life on re- 
visiting their well-known home. 
The picture and the life they re- 
called, suggested atoncethe wonder- 
ful change which has passed over 
the country parsonages of England 
within the last half-century. This 
Devonshire rector belonged to a 
species which is almost as extinct 
as the megatherium or the dodo; 
but which nevertheless in his own 
days was by no means uncommon. 
A man of family and of easy fortune, 
his influence and his interests ex- 
tended far beyond the professional 
and parochial limits within which 
the modern clergyman seems to 
think it, for the most part, neces- 
sary to confine himself. Both he 
and his sisters were known far and 
wide ; and their advice and assist- 
ance were sought at all hands, and 
from every corner of the country. 
If a garden was to be laid out, if a 
dairy was to be established, or if a 
course of reading was to be arranged 
for some young lady ‘of fashion,’ 
the ‘ Ladies’ of the rectory were at 
once called in. Graver matters 
summoned the rector into the field. 
No newchurch could be built and no 
old one repaired or ‘ beautified’ (the 
word ‘ restoration’ was unknown 
in those days, though not, it may 
be feared, all that is signified by it) 
without his help; for in architec- 
tural knowledge he was far in ad- 
vance of his age, and there are 
certain granite windows, scattered 
throughout the district, which bear 
his mark as completely as a bran- 
new reredos or choir screen tells of 


Sir Gilbert Scott. If a guardian 
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or trustee were wanted for any 
young heir whose property had to 
be watched and cared for, the rector 
was at once fixed upon as the fitting 
man; and many a graceful cottage 
and farm building, in the heart of 
deep woods or on some breezy up- 
land, testifies not only to his zeal 
for the well-doing of the lands he 
protected, but to the refined taste 
with which he adapted his designs 
to the country, where they seem 
like a natural and simple outgrowth. 
In a circle of somewhat rough 
squires and squirelets, who saw 
little beyond their‘own county, and 
were deeply penetrated with a 
sense of their own importance, the 
quiet, dignified refinement, and 
the real knowledge of the rector, 
told largely for good, tempered as 
they were by the truest geniality 
and the sweetest of natural disposi- 
tions. It may very well be doubted 
whether the cassock, or the long, 
training coat which comes so near 
to it, has, or ever will have, any- 
thing like so sound an influence 
throughout a country side as the 
rector’s deep-pocketed vestment— 
not always, it may be said, an 
‘inky coat,’ or of raven hue—and 
the rolls of finest cambric which sur- 
mounted and fell over it. 

They are gone; and with them 
are gone the old church fashions 
and arrangements which seemed 
in our youth as fixed and unal- 
terable as the British Constitution 
or the Tower of London. Could 
the rector be brought back for an 
hour or two, to behold the interior 
of a neighbouring church, where 
rows of choristers in scarlet cottas 
execute tuneless Gregorians with 
distracting vigour, where embroi- 
dered banners hang from the walls 
over an altar blazing with candles, 
and where the air is heavy with the 
scent of hothouse flowers, it would 
not be easy to persuade him that 
he was revisiting a district so well 
known to him in the flesh. His 
own church has undergone no such 
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tremendous alteration; but even 
there the hand of change is evident, 
and in some points, it may be con- 
fessed, for the better. The ancient 
village choir, with its flutes and its 
fiddles, has been swept away. its 
pretensions were no doubt greater 
than its powers. The principal 
soprano had figured in front of the 
gallery for a period of nearly half a 
century ; and her performance re- 
sembled nothing so much as that 
of a hen when informing the world 
that she has just added a fresh egg 
to her store. The basso profondo, 
thinking thatthere was nothing like 
leather, shouted to such a degree 
that in summer time, when the 
doors were open, he could be dis- 
tinctly heard on the top of the op- 
posite hill. It is not easy to de- 
scribe the horror of an Italian 
musician, who having been detained 
in the neighbourhood by a coach 
accident, and received at the rectory, 
attended the church one Sunday 
morning, and was subjected to the 
vasual display :— 


The wedding guest, he beat his breast, 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 


*You must find Handel difficult,’ 
some one once ventured to remark 
to the leader of the band, when some 
chorus from the Messiah was in 
preparation. ‘ Well, zur,’ was the 
reply, ‘he may be zo; but then, you 
zee, us alters ’un;’ and indeed it 
was sometimes difficult to recognise 
the creation of the great maestro 
which figured by way of anthem. 
And yet when all is said, there was 
a homeliness about the whole per- 
formance which harmonised with 
the simple old church, through 
whose ‘unstoried’ windows you 
could see the bees and butterflies 
busy among the sycamore blossoms, 
and with the quiet paternal teaching 
of the rector, whose discourses had 
at least the merit of being intelligi- 
ble to the humblest of his congre- 
gation. But the secret of his 
influence lay outside his teaching. 
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It was that of Chaucer’s parish 
priest : 
For Christés lore and hys Apostles twelve 


He taught; but first he folwed it him- 
selve. 


The rector afforded one of the 
best types of those strongly marked, 
individual characters which were 
fostered by the seclusion, almost 
the isolation, of the remoter parts 
of England, and which have dis- 
appeared as the country has gra- 
dually been opened, and a wide 
general intercourse rendered not 
only possible but necessary. Many 
years ago we remember being 
present at a gathering of North 
Devon parsons who had assembled 
in order to settle on the site for a 
new church. Some twelve or 
eighteen clergymen were there ; but 
there was not one who did not pre- 
sent some marked peculiarity, or 
who might not have been studied 
with advantage by such a novelist 
as Miss Austen, to whose time many 
of them belonged. Now-a-days such 
an assemblage would, externally at 
least, be of very uniform character ; 
and the ‘views’ of its members 
would be coloured, without much 
distinctive shading, from the Guar- 
dian, the Record, orthe Church Times. 
At that old meeting, every parson 
present at which has long been 
dead, each speaker offered an ap- 
pearance, and developed sentiments, 
more strange and wonderful than 
his predecessor; and it was, at 
least, surprising that any sort of 
common decision was reached in 
the end. Not all of these extinct 
clerical types are to be regretted ; 
but all were noticeable ; and itis a 
pity that so many of them want 
the ‘vates sacer’ who might have 
embalmed them for posterity. But 
forty years ago there was no one 
to write Chronicles of Barset; and 
Mr. Trollope’s gallery of parsons 
hardly contains an example of the 
peculiar generation which even 
then was beginning to pass away. 
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Indeed, it was only in the remoter 
districts that it still lingered. 

Let us journey farther up the 
Dartmoor stream which flows under 
the rectory garden, and visit a 
church and vicarage as remote from 
the ways of men as any in the 
country. Toward the end of a 
broad pastoral valley, and almost 
encircled by grey, granite strewn 
tors, rises the lofty church tower, 
built, according to the tradition, by 
a company of tinners, in the fif- 
teenth century, as a thank-offering 
for the success of their operations 
in the parish. Wherever it is pos- 
sible to look into the valley from 
the high moors about it, this tower 
asserts itself grandly, not only giv- 
ing human interest to the solitude, 
but suggesting that the hamlet, 
nestled about it, is no creation of 
yestesday. The country is rough 
and wild, with deep ‘cleughs’ run- 
ning upward into the hills, each 
with its dashing streamlet, and its 
moss-grown boulders, overshadowed 
here and there by gnarled and 
stunted oak trees. And never was 
there a parson more completely in 
keeping with the district over which 
he presided, than the vicar of this 
remote parish, who, after directing 
its affairs for well nigh half a 
century, left, when he passed away 
some twenty years since, no easy 
legacy to his successors. He seemed 
himself as native to the soil asa 
block of Dartmoor granite ; and, ac- 
customed to traverse the moors at 
all hours and in all seasons, he had 
become nearly as rough and as 
weather-stained : 


A savage wildness round him hung, 
As of a dweller out-of-doors, 


No man knew Dartmoor so 
thoroughly. He could find his way 
across any moss or quaking bog in 
the forest, always excepting those 
which, in Dartmoor phrase, even a 
dog may not touch without falling 
in. His Devonshire speech was 
unrivalled; and with him must 
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have passed away many an old 
word and old story, the value of 
which was all undreamt of by him- 
self. For he was in no sense a 
scholar; and if he managed his 
parish tolerably well, and lived in 
harmony with its rude farmers, it 
was because he had made himself 
one of them alike in his interests 
and his diversions. Of the ways 
of the more civilised world he knew 
nothing; and he has been made 
the hero of a somewhat legendary 
story which represents such a primi- 
tive parson as arriving at some 
great country house, being received 
with afternoon tea, and then, since 
he concluded, not without some 
wonder, that the hospitalities of the 
day were over, taking shelter in his 
bed, whence he was roused by the 
clang of the eight o’clock dinner 
bell. But this story is as widely 
diffused as that of Beth Gelert, or the 
dog of Montargis, and wants authen- 
tication ; although, if our Dartmoor 
friend could have been trapped into 
a country house on any pretence, the 
character of his proceedings when 
there could hardly have been pre- 
dicted. He was more at home in 
a certain long, low, oak-raftered 
chamber in the only hostelry in his 
parish ; where the scanty news of the 
country side might be nightly ex- 
changed; for although himself no 
other than a sober man, he had 
learned to be tolerant of those who 
were not so. The wedding of a 
relative was on one occasion cele- 
brated at the vicarage. The guests 
were numerous. Healths were 
duly drunk in the flowing bowl; 
and at last the entire company set 
out to conduct the bride and bride- 
groom across the moors to the near- 
est town, a distance of some fifteen 
miles. “But few reached the pro- 
posed end of their journey. One 
after another dropped from his 
saddle among the rushes or the 
heather by the way-side, and the 
long road was marked by prostrate 
revellers instead of mile-stones. 
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The bride herself on this occasion 
was conveyed on a pillion, a travel- 
ling convenience still to be found 
in some old Dartmoor farmhouses. 
It was this same vicar who, com- 
menting on the Parable of the Sup- 
per, and adapting his illustrations 
to the experience of his hearers, 
remarked on the man who had 
married a wife, and therefore could 
not come—‘a frivolous excuse, 
indeed, my friends; why, he might 
have brought her behind him on a 
pillion.’ 

Our friend here was a skilled, 
practical agriculturist, and knew 
the merits and demerits of every 
plot of ground within his parish; 
but, notwithstanding his long out- 
of-door wanderings, he was but 
little of a sportsman. He did not 
even fish the ‘troutful streams’ 
which ran past his very door, His 
type was a peculiar one, and he is 
not to be classed with those ‘sport- 
ing parsons’ who formed so con- 
spicuous a clerical cohort in what a 
certain school of Churchmen is now 
accustomed to call ‘the wretched 
days of the Georges.’ There were, 
perhaps, in those wretched days, 
very few Devonshire parsons round 
about Dartmoor who did not occa- 
sionally enjoy a run with the fox- 
hounds; and some of them were 
the most skilled and accomplished 
sportsmen of their time. And it 
by no means follows that these cle- 
rical Nimrods entirely neglected 
their parishes, or that they were 
without sound influence on their 
people, and on the rough folk with 
whom they for the most part con- 
sorted. Weare not insisting that 
a race of red-coated clerics would 
be a desirable addition to the mo- 
dern hunting-field. But things were 
very different fifty or a hundred 
years ago; and many of those who, 
following ancient traditions, took 
an active part in the sports of their 
parishioners in the field or on the 
village green were not, perhaps, the 
less qualified for imparting such 
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instruction as their flock was able 
to receive. Certainly, the type to 
which they belonged was one which 
had always existed in this country, 
where the parish priest was often 
as learned in woodcraft as the 
forester himself, and where my 
Lord Bishop or my Lord Abbot 
loved full well to be present at the 
striking of a buck of season. And, 
to go back to the earlier days of 
Devonshire, Hooker, the uncle of 
the famous divine, in his history of 
the West Country rising of 1549, 
has given us a full-length picture of 
the old clerical sportsman—a marked 
contrast to the type afforded by his 
‘judicious’ nephew. ‘This is his 
description of Welsh, the Vicar of 
St. Thomas’s ‘without the walls’ of 
Exeter, and one of the chief leaders 
of the insurgents. He had, we are 
told, ‘many good things in him. 
He was of no great stature, but 
well set, and mightilie compact. 
He was a very good wrestler; shot 
well, both in the long-bow and also 
in the cross-bow. He handled his 
hand-gun and peece very well. He 
was a verie good woodman and a 
hardy, and such a one as would not 
give his head for the polling or his 
beard for the washing. He was a 
companion in any exercise of acti- 
vitie, and of a courteous and gentle 
behaviour. He descended of a good 
honest parentage, being borne at 
Peneverin, in Cornwall; and yet, 
in this rebellion, an arch-captain 
and a principal doer.’ One cannot 
but regret the fate of this worthy 
personage, who was hanged in 
chains on the top of his own church 
tower. Hooker’s picture of him 
seems to have early caught the eye 
and the fancy of Sir Walter Scott ; 
and the priest of Shoreswood, in 
Marmion— 
. » » who could rein 
The wildest war horse in your train, 


But then, no spearman in the hall 
Will sooner swear, or stab, or brawl 


besides our friend in Ivanhoe, the 
Holy Clerk of Copmanhurst, re- 
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ceived, as Lockhart assures us, sun- 
dry touches from this character of 
Master Welsh. Hooker himself, op- 
posed as he was to him, and dislik- 
ing him as a follower of the ‘old 
profession,’ nevertheless draws his 
outline with some tenderness; and 
the very fact of his close connection 
with the rising would indicate that 
he was not without strong feeling 
about other things than wrestling 
or ‘ shooting in the cross-bow.’ 

The love for, and the active pur- 
suit of, field sports does not neces- 
sarily turn a clergyman into a pro- 
fane Esau, nor does it imply that 
he altogether neglects the serious 
duties of his calling. But it must 
be confessed that it has been fre- 
quently found in consort with other 
tendencies and qualities which lay- 
man and cleric alike might just as 
well be without. Here, too, we are 


looking back on an extinct type. 
The modern clerical advocate of so- 
valled muscular Christianity is a 
product which differs as widely as 
possible from the ordinary sporting 


clergyman of three or four genera- 
tions back, and which has, we may 
be quite sure, nothing at all in com- 
mon with the more extreme deve- 
lopments of the species—country 
vicars who differed from the Squire 
Westerns of their day only by de- 
grading themselves to a lower level. 
At present we should search alto- 
gether in vain for the original of 
such a man as Parson Chowne, in 
Mr. Blackmore’s story of the Maid 
of Sker. Mr. Blackmore has there 
painted North Devon scenery from 
the life, and has marked with a de- 
licate precision which few of his 
brother artists have at command, 
the minute, but most true and posi- 
tive, differences between the Gla- 
morganshire coast, where much of 
his scene is laid, and the opposite 
shore of Devon. Here he has given 
us the trath with the fidelity of 
a pre-Raffaellite artist. Some of 
his characters are also studies, not 
exactly from the life, but after the 
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recollections and general traditions 
of the district ; and, if he has some- 
what enlarged their outlines, it was 
not because they were not suffi- 
ciently distinct, or because popular 
tradition had not already made 
them darker than the reality. But 
the original of Parson Chowne was 
precisely one of those personages 
who, now that the days of dragons 
and enchanters are no more, excite 
most strongly the imagination of a 
country neighbourhood, and about 
whom all manner of floating tradi- 
tion is sure to gather. He has long 
passed away, but it will be long in- 
deed before his deeds and his repu- 
tation are forgotten. Living in a 
remote, dreary’ corner of North De- 
von, in a country of pleshy, deso- 
late heaths and valleys, as unpic- 
turesque as those of esac or the 
Dartmoor borders are the reverse, 
he found himself with few neigh- 
bours of equal position, and w vith 
no companions immediately at hand 
save farmers whose mental condi- 
tion was probably below that of 
their predecessors who tilled the 
soil (so much of it as was then in 
tillage) in the days of the Confes- 
sor. In such a place a student 
would have sunk into dreams, and 
an ordinary man into complete in- 
dolence. But here was a character 
of great strength and vigour, a 
powerful frame, and a mind which, 
without the smallest tincture of let- 
ters, was nevertheless one of great 
natural ability and of entire rest- 
lessness. Add to this a total want 
of all moral restraint, an indiffer- 
ence to any welfare but his own, a 
fierce, revengeful temper such as 
never forgave an injury, real or sup- 
posed, and the profoundest con- 
tempt for the ordinary decencies of 
his calling, and we have very much 
the Parson Chowne of the novel, 
in essentials at any rate. The ori- 
ginal ‘parson’ was a master of 
hounds, and in this way acquired 
very considerable influence in the 
district which he hunted. Woe to 
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the monster who trapped or killed a 
fox which was under the parson’s 
protection, or within the range of 
his sport. Ifa small farmer was 
so much as suspected of such an 
enormity, no matter how much his 
hen-roost had suffered, some mis- 
fortune was certain to befall him 
before long. The parson had his 
special henchmen and followers, and, 
as they rode together by the home- 
stead of the offender, a hint that 
his cornstacks looked unsafe, and 
might easily take fire, was pretty 
sure to be followed in due time by 
a midnight blaze and catastrophe. 
There were few who ventured to 
offend him; and if he had been dis- 
posed, like a certain worthy of Bed- 
fordshire, in yet darker times, to 
arrange a cock-fight in the chancel 
of his church, there was probably 
no one who would have dared to 
say him nay. A resolute ignoring 
of authorities is pretty sure to se- 
cure a certain amount of immunity ; 
and this parson was as regardless of 
his bishop as if one had been the 
merest stuffed ‘tulchan’ and the 
other a modern Neo-Catholic. Doc- 
tor Phillpotts, the late Bishop of 
Exeter, who retired from no contest 
for want of courage, found himself, 
in this case, unable to open more 
than the first lines of attack. When 
he came into the diocese, ‘ Parson 
Chowne’ was already grey in mis- 
doing, and strong in his contempt 
for the world’s judgment. The 
Bishop encountered him on some 
public occasion—a Visitation or Con- 
firmation—and, feeling that some 
course should be taken with such 
an offender, invited him to a private 
conference. But the parson declined. 
Whatever the bishop had to say 
might be said, he was well assured, 
before all the world. . ‘ Mr. So-and- 
so,’ then began the bishop, ‘many 
very strange things are said of you. 
I should be sorry to believe them, 
but reports are so general, and so 
much has got into the newspapers, 
that I cannot pass them without 
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notice.’ ‘My lord,’ was the dis. 
comfiting reply, ‘I am glad to 
hear that you are unwilling to be- 
lieve newspaper reports. Many 
strange things are said also of your 
lordship, and I should be as sorry 
to believe them as you could be to 
believe what may be said of me.’ 

It is pleasant to turn back again 
from such a happily vanished type: 
of character as this, to the dear old 
rector the sight of whose quiet par- 
sonage awoke these clerical recollec- 
tions. In his company we remem- 
ber to havevisited—he white haired 
and venerable, his companion little 
more than a boy—sundry Devon- 
shire vicarages whose occupants, 
every one of them, afforded proof 
of the strong independence of mind 
nurtured among the solitary hills 
and remote moorlands, To many 
of their houses a visit was a serious 
expedition, involving long and some- 
what perilous rides through rough, 
rocky lanes, which in winter were 
the beds of torrents. So remote, 
and so evil of access in those days, 
was Lustleigh, one of the most pic- 
turesque and attractive spots within 
the circle of the Dartmoor border. 
Now, a railway passes close under 
theshadow of its little church, where,, 
in the porch, lies an inscribed stone 
of the fifth or sixth century, as yet 
not clearly read ; and crowds of sum- 
mer pilgrims sweep up over the hill 
toward the rocky watch towers of 
Lustleigh Cleave. Then, a passing 
stranger was almost as rare as a 
white blackbird, and the vicar was 
left very nearly to the companion- 
ship of his hills and oak woods. 
This vicar was the Reverend Wil- 
liam Davy; aman of hardly less 
energy in his way than Parson 
Chowne, and quite as well worth 
studying. But his energy was 
turned to very different account. 
His means were slender; his literary 
ambition was large. He had written, 
in his solitude, what he called A 
System of Divinity, in a Course of 
Sermons on the First Institutions 
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of Religion; but he could find no 
printer or publisher to launch his 
production into the world. This 
did not daunt him. He set upa 
rude printing press in his study, and 
gradually got about him a quantity 
of indifferent and damaged type. Of 
this he possessed enough to print 
two pages at once; and with untiring 
zeal—‘ arte med,’ he says, ‘ diwrno 
nocturnoque labore’—he carried 
through the printing, between the 
years 1795 and 1807, of no less than 
twenty-six volumes, comprising the 
whole of his System. Only four- 
teen copies were printed, one of 
which isin the Bodleian Library ; 
and it is not to be supposed that 
many of their pages have ever been 
looked on by other eyes than those 
of the indefatigable printer. The 
book is not attractive in appearance 
or in matter; but it remains a mo- 
nument of independent and deter- 
mined labour. And Mr. Davy car- 
ried his activity into other matters 
than his printing. His vicarage, 


which was at one time occupied by 


a brother of the late Lord Macaulay, 
has undergone much change, and 
the garden which stretches up the 
steep hill-side behind it is no longer 
the curious ‘ paradise’ which he left 
it. On the terraced banks he planted 
and arranged box and other shrubs 
which might be clipped regularly, 
in the form of long passages from 
Milton and others of the elder poets; 
his love for ‘letters’ breaking out 
again in this unwonted fashion. 
Here stretched along the famous 
address of Adam— 


These are thy glorious works, Parent of 
‘ood, 
Almighty! 
There lay Portia’s ‘ quality of 
mercy,’ or Prospero’s ‘ baseless fabric 
of avision.’ The lines were worked 
out in some dark evergreen—box, 
yew, or juniper. The stops, always 
carefully added, were sometimes in 
pleasant contrast; as a patch of clove 
pinks for a period, or a cluster of 
hen and chicken daisies in a semi- 
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colon. This was a gardener who 
dared to think for himself, and who 
happily had no theories of bedding 
out, no dread of mighty horticultural 
authorities, to perplex or to daunt 
him. 

The early days of the rector were 
those in which ecclesiastical ritual 
had fallen to its lowest ebb, and in 
which every man did what was 
right in his own eyes, though with 
a license somewhat different from 
that now in fashion. We have 
heard of one old gentleman who, 
arriving late at church, explained to 
his congregation that he had been 
delayed on the way by the sweet 
singing of a robin; and of another 
who, finding the light fail him, 
descended from his pulpit, andenter- 
ing a pew beneath a window, thence 
finished his afternoon discourse. 
Theclerk invariably read the lessons; 
and was often so greatly puzzled by 
proper names and hard words that 
it is easy to believe the story told of 
one such functionary, who having 
once stumbled over the names of 
Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego, 
declined to venture upon them again, 
but referred to them, on each re- 
currence, as the ‘aforesaid gentle- 
men.’ Sometimes the reader would 
ask for explanation of a difficult text; 
and a dialogue would pass between 
the clerk and his ‘ maister’ which 
might perhaps edify the rest of the 
congregation, but was certainly not 
in accordance with ‘ Catholic usage.’ 
The congregation in these remote 
village churches much resembled the 
rustic in Southey’s Doctor (are they 
much better now?) who, when he 
went to church, ‘ put his legs upon 
the bench, and thought of nothing.’ 
For those whose thoughts were so 
far active as to keep them awake: 
and lead them into mischief, the 
stocks rose in awful majesty close 
beside the porch. It is not somany 
years ago since a Devonshire vicar 
and his wife thought it their duty 
to behold with their own eyes the 
punishment of a culprit condemned, 
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like Hudibras, to pass the whole of 
Monday in the stocks, after disturb- 
ing the congregation by a tipsy 
brawl on Sunday. 

The condition of churches in those 
days has been too often described 
to need re-picturing here. -Devon- 
shire differed little from other coun- 
ties. Whitewash and vast pews; 
at the east end, representations, 
more or less lively, of Moses and 
Aaron, and at the west, the singing 
loft with its curtains carefully drawn 
during the performance; all this 
reigned supreme; and was only 
varied by the exceptional taste of 
some ambitious churchwarden who, 
as in one case, might cover the east 
window with a transparency represen- 
ting King George upon his throne, 
or, as in another, might arrange it 
with a blind and red curtains draped 
on either side. We have changed 
all that. But is it quite so certain 
that in the elaborate restorations 
which have converted many a 
village church into a shrine of 
modern art, we have not missed a 
certain simple, homely element, 
which, grotesque as it appears in 
these later beautifications, is never- 
theless to be traced throughout 
the work of those periods which we 
areaccustomed to regard as affording 
our best models? Ancient wood 
carving—roof bosses, stall work, 
underside brackets—is full of it. 
The painted panels of some choir 
screens display figures which, to 
those who beheld them in their 
original freshness, must have directly 
suggested the most familiar objects 
of daily life—Gideon in armour like 
that hanging in the neighbouring 
hall; Our Lady in such a robe and 
curious head-tire as might be worn 
at church by the chief dame of the 
parish; Pharaoh in a dress furred 
with marten skins, such as Holbein 
bestows on Sir Thomas More; and 
his chief baker with a white apron 
and a basket on his head full of pies 
and all manner of baked meats for 
his master. All these figures, and 
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many of the same character, were 
to be found on a screen of a certain 
Devonshire church which in the 
course of its ‘ restoration’ has swept 
them quite away. It may be ad- 
mitted that it would be no easy 
matter to reconcile such old-world 
simplicity with modern feeling. We 
are not recommending, at least not 
without becoming modification, such 
a representation of the Prodigal Son 
and his story as used not so long ago 
to be found on many a cottage wall, 
where in one compartment a house- 
maid from an upper window waves 
her handkerchief to the departing 
youth, and in another the feast on 
his return is in high celebration, 
and a portly clergyman, in gown 
and bands, is helping himself to 
wine from afull decanter. Perhaps 
too the perception of high art had 
not been thoroughly developed in 
that old lady who, after gazing long 
and reverently on the St. Catherine 
in a memorial window, observed 
that it was beautiful, but after all 
had no very great likeness to ‘old 
mistress.’ Buta really great artist 
might not impossibly discover some 
middle way by which the homeliness 
of past centuries might be translated 
without irreverence into a language 
to be understanded ofmodern church- 
goers; and so make the church 
itself something more of the home 
that it was in those ruder days. 
But this is to look forward, and 
our present business is with the past. 
With churches in their church- 
wardenised condition, either ‘in their 
native whitewash and brickhood,’ 
as Walpole describes some that he 
visited, or in a state of utter neglect 
and decay, the font garnished with 
dead bats, and the carved roof lite- 
rally a place where the swallow had 
found her nest, an explorer like the 
rector enjoyed many advantages 
which have almost passed away 
from the architectural student in 
these days; whilst, on the other 
hand, as the object of his explora- 
tions was then entirely unappre- 
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ciated, he was apt to be received 
with much the same sort of sus- 
picion as attends a modern delver 
among ruined cities of the farther 
East. But the historical evidences 
of moulding and of sculpture had 
not as yet been tampered with ; and 
it was not necessary to ask whether 
such and such a design or detail was 
a thing of yesterday or a portion 
of the original building. If parts of 
the work had been destroyed, what 
remained was untouched save by 
time and whitewash, and only need- 
ed the architectural knowledge of 
the explorer for its deciphering. 
How far the rector, by his occa- 
sional removal of monstrosities, by 
a vigorous scraping of whitewash 
from some rich sculpture, or by a 
more comely arrangement of some 
bare and half-ruined chancel, fore- 
shadowed and assisted the restora- 
tion movement which has advanced 
to such alarming lengths, it would 
be useless to enquire. At any rate 
his restoration did not mean de- 
struction. There was a charm in 
his ‘chasse aux églises’ like that 
which attends the explorer of a 
new country : 


He was the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 


When he began his wanderings 
there was probably no one in 
Devonshire except himself who did 
not regard Gothic architecture as 
an extinct barbarism; and no one 
dreamt of expeditions for its sake. 
Walpole and Strawberry Hill had 
not reached so far west; and few 
but the ‘ Ladies’ had studied the 
Castle of Otranto. Accordingly, it 
was impossible to say what trea- 
sures — what stately monument, 
what delicately-carved screen, or 
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what antique painting, might not 
be found in any of the old churches 
that lay sleeping among the hills ; 
and, besides all this, the difficulty 
of getting access to them sometimes 
amounted to an adventure. Farm- 
ers and village sextons could not 
understand why a stranger should 
wish to enter their church, and they 
looked much askance at his pro- 
ceedings. On one occasion, when 
visiting a remote parish which had 
not long before been agitated by a 
fear of thieves, his application for 
the church key produced an imme- 
diate fortification of all the houses 
in the place, beginning with the 
vicarage. Doors were locked and 
windows barred; and it was only 
after a conference conducted under 
extreme difficulties, and a produc- 
tion of clear proofs of identity, that 
he and his companions were al- 
lowed to pass from under the eye 
of the parish constable. 

It is idle to regret these old days. 
They are gone, and the past never 
comes back. But, perhaps, when 
the civilisation of the age shall 
have run its course, when lines of 
railway are restored to their native 
coppices and fern brakes, when the 
walls of great factories are mossed 
in picturesque ruin, and when Mr. 
Ruskin’s Utopia has become the 
pattern of life throughout the coun- 
try, what was really good in them 
may reappear in fresh combinations 
and under different conditions ; and 
thus, as we seem already to have 
returned to the sacques and rufiles 
of our great-great-grandmothers, 
our own remote descendants may 
know something of the quiet, un- 
ruffled existence which belonged to 
the household of our Devonshire 
rector. 

R. J. K. 
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GREEN 


Pallas quas condidit arces 
Ipsacolat: nobis placeant ante omnia Sylve. 
Virew. Eel, ii. 
PRING in London comes very 
early and very green. The 
lilacs in suburban front gardens, the 
privet and thorn hedges, with here 
and there an elder-bush, which still 
border many of the bye-ways be- 
tween one region of new streets and 
another, send up shoots of the fresh- 
est verdure, contrasting vividly with 
those black stalks on which they 
srow, while the almond-tree is 
filled with the delicate pink blos- 
soms that come before its foliage. 
We find the parks carpeted with 
rich green grass, elm-twigs sprinkled 
with delightful variegation of leaf- 
lets, gluey buds thickening on the 
horse-chestnuts, each making ready 
to unfold its tender fan ; while even 
up in town the iris leaves, upright 
and sharp, pierce the soil like green 
swords, and many a tuft of snow- 


drop and crocus brightens the dingy 
borders. 

It has been said there is no street 
in London in or from which you 


cannot see a tree; which is not 
literally true; but there are more 
trees even in the middle of London 
than a stranger would guess. The 
tall Oriental Plane in Wood Street, 
Cheapside, has a rook’s nest init. A 
sister tree, and perhaps a larger one, 
spreads itsarms over Stationers’ Hall 
Court, and there are two good ones, 
much haunted by sparrows, in the 
mysterious region of Doctors’ Com- 
mons. In one of the courts of Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital are some well- 
grown trees, and others adorn the 
garden of Mercers’ Hall. The Bank 
of England itself, square stone mau- 
soleum as it looks, has a garden in its 
heart, gay with flowers and bushes. 
One of the most wilikely places for 
greenery is asunk court in the stony 
area of Somerset House, yet there 
three or four hawthorns manage to 
live and grow. In Gray’s Inn isa 
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shady elm avenue, trees not the 
same but successors of those under 
which Lord’Verulam used to pace 
and meditate, and haply made there 
his pretty piece ‘Of Gardens.’ The 
famous Hssays are dated ‘ from my 
chamber at Graies Inn, this 30 of 
Januarie, 1597.’ ‘God Almighty 
first planted a garden,’ he says, 
‘and indeed it is the purest of hu- 
man pleasures; it is the greatest re- 
freshment to the spirits of man; 
without which buildings and palaces 
are but gross landiworks.’ In 
many another space and square, and 
in many an unsuspected nook in the 
very thick of thetown, as for example 
behind certain houses near the 
Museum in Great Russell Street, 
and behind others in Great Ormond 
Street (among which latter is a fig- 
tree of unusual size), and among the 
crooked lanes south of Westminster 
Abbey, trees continue under all 
difficulties to present to those in 
populous city pent the boon of their 
varying interest and beauty. 

If there be any arboreal family 
pride, this tall tenant of Wood 
Street may well hold up his head. 
Of all the trees flourishing on 
this round earth he belongs to 
that race which carries down the 
greatest antique fame. The Cedar 
of Lebanon wears an ancient 
majesty; Oak and Pine are the 
historic nobles of European civi- 
lisation ; but memories of the mag- 
nificence of the East, the art and 
philosophy of Hellas, the culture of 
Rome, are written on every deeply 
notched leaf of the Oriental Plane- 
tree. The ancestors of this Wood 
Street Plane that silently watches 
the mercantile hurry-scurry of 
Cheapside, was venerated in ancient 
Persia from earliest recorded time, 
and planted round its cities, de- 
fending them, as was believed, 
from the plague. A beautiful giant 
of the family stayed Xerxes and 
his mighty host marching to 
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invade Greece. Near Sardis, the 
capital of Lydia, the Persian King 
halted beside a splendid Plane-tree, 
and in moving forward again hung 
it with golden ornaments, and left 
behind for its protection one of 
his ‘Immortals’—an Officer of the 
Body-guard.! The celebrated Aca- 
demy where Socrates and Plato 
taught all comers at a cheaper rate 
than Eton or Oxford was a platan- 
grove, and under the same classic 
shade Cicero conversed with his 
friendsand Horace drank Falernian. 
Modern Greece preserves her old 
regard for the Plane (wAdravoc, from 
m\arve, flat, wide, broad, from the 
breadth of the leaf, or perhaps the 
amplitude of shade), andcherishesits 
summer shadows on thedusty streets 
and market-places. 

In England (whither it appears 
to have been brought about 1540) 
it is much less frequent than its 
quicker growing Western cousin, 
the American Plane (introduced 
about a century later), from which 
many fail to distinguish it. In 
winter indeed they are much alike, 
but in summer the differences 
are easily observed, the Eastern 
Plane having palmate or deeply-cut 
leaves, green petioles or leaf-stalks. 
It has also hairier seed-balls, and 
the bark scales off more continually, 
though (I think) in smaller pieces. 
The leafof the Western Plane is more 
like that of a sycamore, the leaf- 
stalk red, the seed-balls, which in 
both hang all the winter from the 
twigs, larger and smoother. The 
finest tree in England of each kind 
is at this hour growing in London,— 
our Oriental friend, 90 feet high, in 
the garden of Lambeth Palace 
(of whom I have only heard), our 
American, 115 feet, in Chelsea, 
where I am pleased to think I noted 
his ‘magnificence and rejoiced in it 
long before I had any notion of his 
fame—see Loudon and others. 
More of him anon. 

London, in short, has still, in spite 
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of smoke, a good many fine trees left 
for the comfort and solacement of 
city dwellers; but what I wish 
especially to point out is that Lon- 
don is not one hundredth part care- 
ful enough of these, 


Religione Patrum multos servata per annos, 


the like of which, when once lost, 
no art or money could reproduce. 
The roads, walks, shrubberies, and 
flower-beds of Kensington Gardens 
and Hyde Park are kept, on the 
whole, in pretty good order; in some 
parts exquisitely, inothers notso well 
as one would naturally expect, con- 
sidering the metropolitan import- 
ance of this two-fold rus in urbe, 
and the large sums of money an- 
nually expended on it. The old 
trees, the pride and glory of the 
expanse, are to all appearance al- 
lowed to rot and fall one by one 
without any of those attempts to 
prolong their lives which are suc- 
cessfully made for so many of their 
leafy brethren in the parks of other 
countries and of private owners ? 
As a tooth cared for by the dentist, a 
tree may be saved for ever so long 
by timely attention. A plate of 
zinc, or a kind plaster of tar, would 
often give the dryad a new lease 
of her mansion. Caked and har- 
dened ground should in some cases 
be stirred—new earth deftly sup- 
plied,—an artificial shower, at need, 
drizzled from the far-shooting hy- 
drant or hose. But this and that 
majestic old tree must not only 
strive against the acids and soot- 
flakes of London air, but endure 
the slow rot of rain sinking into its 
hollow places, and the racking of 
the wind upon its weaker joints and 
branches ; and one vegetable King 
Lear after another breaks, falls, and 
lies ruined. As a further proof of 
neglect, you will often find the pros- 
trate trunk or huge dissevered limb 
lying for many months in the 
place of its downfall, obstructive, 
puddle-making, ugly, slovenly, dis- 


? Herodotus, Polymnic. 
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creditable. The corner of Kensing- 
ton Gardens near the fountains at 
the top of the lake, avery conspicuous 
part, lay in a dismal condition for 
several years past, with mud, dust, 
baldness and ruined trees. It has 
lately begun to look a little better, 
the rubbish having been, at long 
last, cleared away, and the grass 
allowed to grow by the simple 
expedient of partly fencing if on 
one side. But other parts of the 
Gardens are in an ugly and neglected 
state. That huge knotted Elm, 
surrounded with a bench, near 
the water, the greatest of its tribe 
in these woods, still stands firm and 
apparently sound; but decay may 
be at work. I cannot gather that 
any regular inspection of the trees 
is made. 

A word on some other London 
trees. A round sum is paid now and 
again for young trees, which after 
many years’ tendance may perhaps 
come to something, perhaps not. 
But the old trees, which give such 
inexpressible comfort to the brick- 


and-stucco-wearied eyes, are left to 
all the evil chances of arboreal for- 


tune. In Michael’s Grove, Bromp- 
ton, stand on the edge of the pavement 
two old horse-chestnuts, not large, 
but picturesque in shape, each a 
short thick stem, which sends up a 
group of five or six strong branches, 
carrying in their season a flattish 
dome of dark-spread leaves. These, 
with a little care, might have long 
years of life before them ; but one, 
I fear, is already doomed, merely 
because idle people are picking off 
its bark bit by bit, and there is no 
one to do it the least act of guar- 
dianship. I asked a policeman one 
day who should, could, or might 
look after the trees? The occu- 
piers of the next houses? ‘ Perhaps.’ 
Or it may be the lord of the soil? 
‘It may be.’ Or the vestry? 
‘Likely enough.’ Or possibly the 
road surveyor? ‘Very possibly.’ 
The Force evidently did not con- 
cern itself. These trees on the edge 
of the pathway like silent beggars 
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(only they are waiting to give 
us something if we will have it, 
give us beauty and shade, broad 
fan-leaves, delicate pinky flowers, 
dark-green spiky balls, and a net- 
work of twig and branch in 
winter with the new Spring already 
folded in their buds)—are outlaws, 
nobody’s trees ; and just by stand- 
ing where they do are they so pre- 
cious. Peculiarly and inexhaustibly 
delightful is a well-grown tree 
standing out freely in a beaten path- 
way, its sylvan beauty making 
friends with civilised man, and lend- 
ing a touch of wild grace to his 
formalities. In the new streets of 
the Redcliffe Estate in West Bromp- 
ton no few of these best ornaments 
have been left unharmed, and in one 
place a fine Walnut isyielded place in 
the very middle of the roadway, and 
overspreads it with a fragrant sum- 
mer canopy. In _ house-choosing, 
such a green neighbour as this 
would decidedly turn the scale of 
my choice. 

Again I ask, to whom do trees 
standing in a London street be- 
long, and who has charge of them— 
those in Piccadilly, for example? 
The Vestry? And, if so, what is 
the nature of a ‘Vestry’? A 
true civic government, when 
London obtains that benefit, will, 
among other things, set great 
store by its urban trees. In the 
broad Brompton Road, between 
Knightsbridge and the Oratory, 
used to stand a row of trees be- 
tween footway and carriage way. 
They were cut down to make room 
for the alarming traffic expected to 
be caused by the first Great Exhi- 
bition ; quite unnecessarily cut 
down, as the case proved ; and the 
Brompton Road ever since on its 
north side spreads a bare, dusty, 
inhospitable, and entirely useless 
width of many yards between 
the flagged footpath and the outer 
kerb-stone. It did not strike these 
dendronoclasts to fence in the trees 
and make an additional piece 
of carriage road to the north of 
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them, which was very feasible. After 
the Exhibition, this arrangement 
could have remained, or the old 
could have been restored ; and then 
every time that I pass up or 
down the Brompton Road, which is 
very often; I should have been per- 
ceptibly happier than is now the 
case. 

One is tempted to believe 
that there is a certain large class 
of persons who have a real and 
active hatred of everything beau- 
tiful, or at least of every such thing 
that does not at once recommend 
itself within the limits of their 
habitual perception. They feel, 
perhaps, that it puts forward some 
odd kind of pretension to regard 
which, as far as they do not accept 
it, turns into a dim rebuke and im- 
plied insult to themselves. Who has 
not noticed this in the domain of 
Art? 

Would it be paradoxical to say 
that a Tree, that delightful gift 
of nature, is either loved and cherish- 
ed, or else hated and destroyed with 
a kind of dull fury? You will find 
a number of people everywhere 
who are for cutting down all the 
trees within the length of their 
tether. But besides this grand psy- 
chological explanation of Dendrono- 
clasm (the hatred of beauty when 
it cannot be loved), and often work- 
ing along with this, are those com- 
mon little motives, the itching to em- 
ploy one’s hands on something (and 
the cutting down of a tree is amus- 
ing), the desire to alter one’s local 
surroundings (and no way so easy 
as cutting down trees), the wish to 
assert one’s will in visible form (and 
this is a quick and emphatic way) ; 
while underlying all the other de- 
structive forces; is the certainty 
of « quantity of pence or shil- 
lings accruing from the death of 
every tree. There is some wood to 
get, if only firewood; generally a 
wage for somebody to earn; so in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
your practical adviser will say, 
‘Cut it down; why cumbereth it 
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the ground?’ By the footpath in 
Cheyne Row, Chelsea, stood, some 
five-and-twenty years since, a plea- 
sant row of oldtrees. Without any 
reason they were suddenly attacked 
and felled, in spite of strong re- 
monstrance from some of the inha- 
bitants of the street, at the instance 
of a rich, idle, whimsical house- 
owner, at a loss for something to do, 
who knew the neighbouring trades- 
men, and had interest in the vestry. 
This man (who, out of whim, kept 
altering his own house continually) 
managed also tocompass the destruc- 
tion of a great number of other old 
and picturesque trees that adorned 
the streets of Chelsea, Anyone that 
enquires may satisfy himself about 
this. A large house, one of the 


Peabody mansions, is now built on a 
plot of ground abutting on Cheyne 
Row; and a@ set of new trees have 
been planted along the very line 
from which the others were re- 
moved, 

The other day, turning out of 


narrow, noisy Fleet Street into the 
quiet and spacious courts of the 
Temple, and pausing, as usual, to 
enjoy the cool plash of the water- 
jet in Garden Court, I was very 
sorry to see that the largest and by 
its position (facing the steps that 
go down to the garden and library) 
the most important tree there, an 
elm, is not only injured, but fatally 
and incurably, in spite of the 
wgis of the law which seems so 
powerfally to protect it. The bark 
has been gradually picked off all 
round the trunk, broad fresh scars 
showing how recently the latest 
pieces were removed. A month, 
or a fortnight ago, perhaps, it 
might have been saved. Now it is 
done for, and it is pathetic to see 
the twigs dotted with little white 
buds that are fated never to 
unfold. What are the Benchers 
about? What is the gold-laced 
Beadle good for? In these iron- 
guarded and gated precincts cannot 
the priceless old trees be saved 
from the mischief of idle fingers ? 
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The value of that conspicuous elm 
in Garden Court (seris factwra ne- 
potibus umbram, if properly cared 
for), at how much could one rate it 
in money? It is certain that no 
money can replace it. 

A very pretty and well-tended 
piece of shady garden, not much 
known, is that which adjoins 
on the east the opener grounds 
at the back of Chelsea Hospital, 
with a railing between. This east- 
ward garden, with smooth winding 
walks, lawns, flower-beds, summer- 
houses, clumps of shrubs, and some 
handsome taller trees, still bears 
the name of Ranelagh, and is part 
of the famous Ranelagh Gardens 
of the last century, which further 
extended over the ground where 
you now see that huge Barrack for 
the Household Troops. The north 
part of the present Ranelagh, a 
wide quadrangular space, sheltered 
by trees and shrubs, the red walls 
of the Hospital peeping up on the 
westward, is occupied by the Old 
Men’s Garden, a number of little 
plots of ground cultivated by the 
same number of pensioners for their 
private amusement and benefit. 
There are ninety-two of these little 
gardens, each about eighteen feet 
square, only divided one from an- 
other by narrow walks, where you 
see here and there an old soldier 
in long blue coat and peaked cap 
creeping about and bending among 
his flowers and vegetables. Each fol- 
lows his own fancies in the matter 
of gardening. One grows peas or 
beans, another potatoes, a third 
onions, a fourth lettuces, a fifth 
scarlet runners, for staple ; but few 
are so prosaic as to have no 
flowers, while many make these 
their chief boast. There is nothing 
that a horticulturist would deign to 
notice. The old-fashioned cottage 
blooms and pot-herbs, with their 
fragrance of long-gone springs 
and summers, are still the sole fa- 
vourites here—sweetwilliam, snap- 
dragon, double-pinks, lilies, dwarf- 
roses, larkspur, wallflower, gilly- 
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flower, bachelor’s buttons (blue ray- 
ed, black-braided), gentian, musk, 
thrift, lupin, columbine, London 
pride; green rosemary, rue, and 
southernwood ; the lofty hollyhock 
and the lowly heartsease. Some of 
the old gardeners have architectural 
whims; one man has erected a 
castle of pebbles, five feet high, on 
whose topmost tower flies the Union 
Jack, another a kind of sentry-box 
encrusted with clam-shells, and two 
or three have with better taste twisted 
up little arbours. The few oddities 
are not enough to disfigure, only 
serve to accentuate the impression 
of a variety of individual tastes at 
work, which gives a peculiar in- 
terest to this composite garden, 
made up of ninety-two pieces; and 
the general result has sufficient 
unity of effect, helped by the broad 
public walk which goes round the 
four sides of the whole space and 
binds it together. 

It is a pretty sight on a fine 
summer’s evening, this Old Men’s 
Garden; here and there an aged 
warrior stooping to pluck up a weed, 
or tie a straggling pea to its rod, 
or pick a nosegay, perhaps, for some 
child who stands expectant. But in 
fact the flowers are much oftener 
sold to visitors than given away, 
and a good-sized bunch for a penny, 
bright and fragrant, is not dear. 
The evening sun lights up the red 
walls of the hospital, within whose 
chapel hangs many a tattered war- 
flag; and if you peep through the 
northern railing of the garden yousee 
crowded headstones and the names 
of many who, after passing through 
the smoke and fury of battle, found 
rest for their bones in this cor- 
ner. But the graveyard is no longer 
in use. 

The word ‘Ranelagh’ is Gaelic, 
being the name of a place in the 
county Wicklow, and means ‘the 
land or district of the Rannalls,’ 
who were a branch of the O’Beirnes. 
In the year 1628 an Englishman 
named Richard Jones, who had 
been Paymaster of the Forces in 
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Ireland, received the title, in the 
peerage of Ireland, of Baron Jones 
and Viscount Ranelagh, and, buying 
or building a mansion in Chelsea, 
called it Ranelagh House. Passing 
into other hands, the grounds of 
this property were turned into the 
pleasure garden of the last cen- 
tury, with its rotundo and concerts 
and fashionable masquerades. The 
Ranelagh House of our time is a 
little west of Putney Bridge, be- 
tween that and Hurlingham. 

Oddly enough, the surviving 
vulgar successor of Ranelagh 
Gardens has also a Gaelic name, 
Cremorne. Cruach, or Crioch 
Mughdhorna, in the county Mona- 
ghan, means ‘Hill of Mugh- 
dhorn,’ an ancient chief, whose 
name in English sounds nearly 
‘Mourne.’ About A.D. 1250 some 
of the people of this district moved 
eastward to a mountainous tract 
then called Benna-Boirche, and, set- 
tling there, gave it the name of 
Mughdhorn, hence the present 


‘Mourne Mountains’ in the county 


Down. (‘The Peaks of Boirché’ 
were named, we are told, from a 
shepherd king of Ulsterin the Two 
Hundreds, or third century.) Cre- 
morne in Monaghan became a 
modern title of nobility in 1797, 
when Mr. Dawson was made Baron 
Cremorne in the Irish peerage. His 
son was made Baron Cremorne of 
the United Kingdom in 1847, and 
Earl of Dartry of same in 1866 ; and 
the eldest son of that Earl is now 
known as Lord Cremorne. The 
notorious Gardens at Chelsea (lately 
disestablished by the Middlesex Jus- 
tices, to the grief of many disreput- 
able people of both sexes) were for- 
merly the grounds of a suburban 
residence of this family. 

That fine old Indian officer, the late 
Governor of Chelsea Hospital, Sir 
Sidney Cotton, who died a few weeks 
ago, took, I am told, much pleasure 
and pride in the gardens, and im- 
proved them greatly. Both Rane- 
lagh and the space in the rear of the 
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Hospital blaze in summer with beds 
and rows of the brightest flowers— 
gillyflower, rocket, calceolaria, pelar- 
gonium, ranunculus, drawn up too 
formally, many of them, like regi- 
ments on parade, but in other parts 
of the grounds massed or scattered 
with more of the sweet art of nature. 
This year, before anything was out 
but snowdrop and crocus, the old 
warrior’s eyes closed upon earth and 
all its flowers and flags, and his tired 
body was laid in the Cemetery of 
Brompton. 

A little westward from the Hos- 
pital is one of the oldest gardens in 
London—Hortus Botanicus of the 
Apothecaries’ Company, made be- 
tween 1673 and 1686, the latter year 
being probably the date of the wall, 
as inscribed thereon at the east gate. 
The freehold of the ground was 
given them by Sir Hans Sloane, 
M.D., in 1721. It looks, if you peep 
through the iron gate, just as a 
‘Physic Garden’ ought to look, 
dingy and formal, and as though laid 
out for growing senna and squills ; 
in fact its chief crop seems to consist 
of labels. The few trees, too, are 
mostly of a sombre and funereal 
aspect, one black cedar, some holm-- 
oaks, and a couple of specimens 
of Chinese Arbor Vite (Thuja 
Orientalis) which resemble gigantic 
hearse-plumes. Vegetable porcu- 
pines of the cactus tribe present 
their usual uncompromising aspect 
here and there; and a statue of Sir 
Hans, bewigged and grimy, stands 
in the centre. 

But when you go in (armed with 
a ticket from Apothecaries’ Hall) 
and walk about awhile, the place 
puts on gradually a pleasanter as- 
pect, with its grass-plots and old- 
fashioned greenhouses; and even a 
crocus border or two. But these, 
and a few other familiar flowers, 
are evidently admitted on severely 
utilitarian principles, and given to 
understand that they are not there 
for show. On the east wall is 
stretched a huge Wistaria, whose 
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gay bunches of light purple bloom, 
when they venture to appear, have, 
no doubt, something to plead for 
themselves out of the Materia Me- 
dica; in fact, a ticket of admission 
from Apothecaries’ Hall, like our- 
selves. The most picturesque object 
is the Cedar of Lebanon, one of two 
that stood near what used to be 
the river-gate, and were (with ,two 
others, long since gone) the first 
ever planted in England, That was 
in 1683, and they were then under 
three feet high (according to old 
Miller, author of the Gardener’s Dic- 
tionary, many years gardener here). 
The twin-tree perished within the 
last five years—blown down, the 
present gardener told me ; but I saw 
some of the boards cut from it which 
were perfectly sound, and it is not 
easy to conceive how a cedar of 
fourteen feet girth could be blown 
down by anything short of a tor- 
nado. The survivor, with its black 


spreading top, is (though not now 
a fine cedar) very conspicuous 


from the river and from Battersea 
Park opposite, but how long the 
landscape will continue to know it, 
would be hard to guess. Some of 
the outer branches to the east are 
dead, but I believe there is no natu- 
ral reason why the tree, if cared for, 
should not live through two other 
centuries, an interesting and pictu- 
resque object on the Chelsea Em- 
bankment, close to which it stands. 
The gardener aforesaid, who has been 
here some four years, has never 
examined its condition, but thought 
it ‘very likely to come down, too.’ 
Meanwhile, on the neighbouring 
Embankment, scores of meagre 
little trees have just been planted 
and fenced in for the benefit of 
Prince Posterity. 

Chelsea being now part of Lon- 
don, the Physic Garden is no 
longer a fit place for botanical ex- 
periments, and one would think the 
Apothecaries might, for the mar- 
ket price thereof, make a much 
more suitable garden farther out. 
May no rude hand, in any case, de- 
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stroy this venerable Cedar! nor 
that stately Western Plane Tree, 
the biggest and handsomest in Lon- 
don, nay in Britain, at the south- 
east corner. This also, if preserved, 
will be a great adornment of the 
Embankment—unless, indeed, the 
Embankment itself shall play some 
tricks with its roots. Next in size, 
among the Western Planes I have 
the pleasure of knowing, are one 
in front of the South Kensington 
Museum, and one at the south cor- 
ner of the enclosure between Carle- 
ton House Terrace and the Horse 
Guards. The Platanus Occidentalis 
is the largest of American trees that 
grow in moist soil, and along the 
river-sides of Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia (where it is usually called 
Button-wood, from the shape of the 
seed-balls) attains a prodigious size, 
sometimes lifting a clear straight 
stem of sixty or seventy feet before 
branching. Throwing off, like the 
Eastern Plane, its bark continually, 
since that does not expand in pro- 
portion to the growth of the wood, 
it escapes moss, mildew, insects, 
and the evil effect of London smoke. 
Its one great risk is a late frost 
coming after the very tender buds 
have been tempted to discard 
their warm wrappages, downy 
and glutinous. In 1810 and 1813 
a great number of these trees 
throughout Britain were thus de- 
stroyed. 

Speaking of big trees, I forgot to 
show you, within the bounds of 
the Hospital, two that would do 
credit to the Forest of Arden, fit to 
shelter the melancholy Jacques or 
bear Orlando’s love-scroll ; namely, 
an Elm standing pillar-like in the 
pathway just inside of the, second 
east gate ; and inside the first west 
gate, a Horse-Chestnut, with majes- 
tic square bole like a Gothic clus- 
tered column; a veteran that for 
so far has defied all the smoke 
of town. Thus, in ten minutes, 
you cam see in the south-west of 
London the oldest Cedar and the 
largest Western Plane in England, 
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Horse-Chestnut. 

Battersea, the last made of the 
metropolitan breathing spaces, is a 
very promising young park indeed, 
with its pretty boating lake and sub- 
tropical garden, its lawns for cricket 
and foot-ball, shrubberies, and above 
all its long terrace on the Thames, 
which forms its northern boundary. 
The ragged and marshy Battersea 
Fields, with their willowy ditches 
and scraps of cabbage garden, were 
raised into this new and noble con- 
dition under the care of Mr. Gibson, 
a Scotchman, like so many good 
gardeners. He accompanied Dr. 
Hooker on his Himalayan expedi- 
tion, was after that given Battersea 
Fields to transform, and is now 
Superintendent of Hyde Park, and 
I suppose we are indebted to him 
for the pretty flowers and shrubs of 

Rotten Row and along the Park 
Lane border. The Park Lane beds, 
however—and the same remark 
applies elsewhere—lose by their 
formality a great part of their 
beauty. Living flowers drawn up 
in squares ten deep, or extended in 
long lines and bands each of one 
colour, or with a regular pattern 
like that of ‘a ribbon, are reduced to 
their very lowest power of pleasing, 
as cut flowers are when arranged 
in a bouquet of concentric circles of 
colour, a thing which to a well- 
grouped bunch is as an archery- 
butt toa Titian. These floral mis- 
takes affect one like poetry read in 
the sing-song of a dull schoolboy. 
[ am sure that one day this manner 
of treating flowers will be pro- 
nounced barbarous, and the ambi- 
tion of gardeners be directed, as it 
ought, to harmonies of colour and 
grouping. Cannot Mr. Gibson do 
something to bring this good fashion 
round? The sub- tropical garden 


at Battersea is also painfully formal 
in many parts, but there is a talent 
for grouping visible in the shrub- 
Some- 
formality 


beries 
times, 


of Rotten Row. 
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flowers is well, in relation to archi- 
tecture. 

The only trees of any height in 
Battersea Park are some willows 
and poplars, the oldest inhabitants 
of the region. That tall group which 
decorates the west end of the really 
charming island, with its bays of 
reeds and water-lilies, is the haunt in 
autamn of numerous starlings, and 
any fine evening you may see and 
hear a flock of them wheeling with 
multitudinous twitter above the 
foliage ere they settle for the night. 

In St. James’s Park, too, the 
willows and poplars are the chief 
ornament, especially those on the 
island facing the new India Office. 
The old Elms that remain are much 
in want of looking after. The pretty 
lake of this very Royal Park, sur- 
rounded with palace- towers, is dis- 
figured by an unpardonably ugly 
bridge. In the neighbouring Mall, 
the great elms that used to stand 
along the north side are all gone, 
and the famous walk (which has 
given its name to so many others all 
over the kingdom—being changed, 
like ‘ Bridewell,’ into a generic 
word) has a pleasant enough sum- 
mer shade, but no dignity, and is 
all-too arid under foot. More, cer- 
tainly, might be made of the Mall; 
a fountain near each end, surround. 
ed by flower-beds, would greatly help 
it. That solitary paradise behind 
Buckingham Palace is well-wooded. 

The best trees of the Green Park 
are all in that dell facing Engine 
Street, Piccadilly, some large horse- 
chestnuts the most notable; but 
the ground beneath, which might 
be made remarkably pleasant, is 
needlessly abandoned to be tram- 
pled into dust and mud. With- 
out any infringement of the liberty 
of the subject, the grass might be 
permitted to grow here and there by 
judicious management of hurdles; 
and an upright playing fountain 
would be an easy and most effec- 
tive ornament here. The shrub- 
bery a little farther west, with 
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its healthy hawthorns, near where 
the ranger’s house used to stand, 
not many years ago, is one of the 
prettiest we have. Hereabouts, al- 
most opposite Park Lane, is a good- 
sized and picturesque tree (I am not 
sure of its species) still sound and 
proud looking, but with a downward 
slanting hole in its side about five 
feet from the ground, big enough 
for a cat to creep into, and visibly 
conducting, with every shower, wet 
and rottenness into the heart. This 
ought of course long ago to have 
been weather-fended with a piece of 
zinc, or whatever fitter thing may 
be. On the top of that slope of the 
Green Park, rising from Stafford 
House to Piccadilly, stands alone a 
group of small Lombardy Poplars, 
very effective from its position. A 
grove of the same trees (planted, 
I have heard, by Prince Albert) 
lends in leaf-time with its gold- 
green spires a much needed grace 
to the south-east corner of Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

The great Hyde Park hasnot many 
great trees. Its chief charm is the 
wide airy upland (permit the word) 
between Marble Arch and Serpen- 
tine, contrasted with those fashion- 
able throngs of Rotten Row. The 
paths across this upland are un- 
mercifully edge-trodden into wide 
patches of baldness, and a few 
hurdles would do wonders for the 
grass. Let us stray about as freely 
as possible, but do not let us when 
we take to a path (the main ones 
are wide enough for a regiment 
on march) straggle out on each 
side, and make all unsightly. A 
few clumps of shrubs might do 
good service in this threadbare part. 
When you come down near Rotten 
Row you find the other extreme, 
full-dress shrubberies and flower- 
beds, and aristocratic grass, tended, 
watered, and clipt with religious 
care into a green velvet carpet for- 
bidden to the foot. 

But there are trees in Hyde 
Park. The south side of the 
Serpentine is well wooded, and 
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on the north side stand some 
sturdy elms, thick of bole, with 
pleasant seats from which to look on 
the gliding toy ships, the pleasure 
boats, and the water-fow] that whiten 
with their dropt feathers that new- 
created Island—-a happy thought. 
(But the new-made eastern coast- 
line of the Serpentine, from the 
Bridge northwards inside Kensing- 
ton Gardens, ought to have been’ 
drawn with a gentle curve—not 
straight.) The most rural part of 
Hyde Park, on the slope behind the 
Humane Society’s house, is round 
the Deputy Ranger’s Lodge, like a 
veritable grange, with its home trees, 
garden, paddock with cows. And 
(London being packed full of con- 
trasts) near this peaceful scene, just a 
little farther east, is that portion of 
the Park where noise, turbulence, 
and blackguardism are most at 
home, the space appropriated by 
Mr. Ayrton for open-air meetings. 
‘The Reformers’ Tree,’ sacred to 
the oracles of Bradlaughism and 
Fenianism, is a good-sized Elm some 
ten feet in girth, the outside one of 
a row of eleven, two being stumps. 
Formerly it would have been thought 
ominous to hold similar discourse 
under a tree. The Scottish ‘ Dool- 
tree’ (tree of dole or grief), which 
in simpletimes did duty as a gallows, 
was usually asycamore—atree, bythe 
bye, often called ‘Plane’ in the north. 
Taking the path from this notable 
tree, the future goal perhaps of ad- 
miring pilgrims, towards the Ser- 
pentine Bridge, we pass a Birchen 
Grove, aconipany of three-and-thirty 
‘forest ladies,’ slender and dainty, 
with a few sturdy Oaks near, that 
might seem their watchful guar- 
dians. At the north-east corner of 
the bridge are four noticeable trees 
with light coloured stems (Cana- 
dian or Cotton Poplars), their twigs 
now in March thickly hung with 
long catkins. And so we come again 
to Kensington Gardens, the place in 
all London for the lover of trees, 
when he has not time for theoutlying 
shades of Richmond or Greenwich. 
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But first let us cross the Bridge 
and turn back a little into Hyde 
Park, over the grassy lawn between 
the Serpentine and Rotten Row, to 
look at one large isolated Elm 
nearly opposite Prince’s Gate. Do 
you know what tree that is? Are 
you old enough to have a per- 
sonal acquaintance with it? This 
Elm, three and twenty years ago, 
was a great public character, re- 
ceived the Queen and Prince Albert 
under its boughs, was the shelter, 
the ornament, the trysting-place, 
of hundreds of thousands of hu- 
man beings gathered from all the 
ends of the earth. In May 1851, 
Paxton’s House of Glass was over 
its head. It stood within the south 
central transept of the first Great 
Exhibition, and stretched its leafy 
branches from gallery to gallery. 
In the north central transept a 
great brother Elm stood equally 
proud, but it was blown down 
about eighteen months ago, and its 
place knows it no more; this other 


remains, strong and stately, no 
longer looking along pillared vistas 
crowded with men and their in- 
genious works, but over a level 
stretch of grass, and to the gold and 
marble cenotaph of the Prince at 
whose command arose that vanished 


Palace of Aladdin. One might ex- 
pect tofind this Tree marked in some 
way as memorable, but never has 
quondam public favourite had to 
endure more complete neglect, nay 
more vulgar dishonour. Surely a 
small circular railing, and a short 
inscription, would not be out of 
place here? 

Let us recross the Bridge and 
‘enter Kensington Gardens. I wish 
the Serpentine had been rather 
named ‘ Baynard’s Water,’ as re- 
minder of the little brook which 
still lives in the lake, and of 
that Baynard, one of Wilhelmus 
Conquestor’s men, who got land 
hereabouts, and built his castle 
on the Thames near Ludgate, from 
whom ‘Bayswater’ and Castle- 


Baynard Ward. 
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Just inside the gate, behind the 
Powder Magazine, look at this 
group of pollard Chestnuts, about 
twelve in number, the oldest trees, 
probably, in all the gardens; this 
one is the biggest—broad, squat, 
grotesque, like a Chinese idol. An- 
other, you see, though still full of 
life and budding twigs, is half stript 
of its bark, and the denuded wood 
is full of cracks, which call for some 
kindly surgery. ‘Be sure,’ says 
Evelyn (Sylva, Bk. IIT. ch. ii.), ‘to 
emplaster great wounds to keep 
out the wet.’ On the other side 
of the pathway stands an old pollard 
Oak, a wound in his veteran side, 
which the rain falls into, and idle 
fingers enlarge. See these freshly 
broken bits of wood lying on the 
grass. So we enter on the slope 
east of the Serpentine, a fine coun- 
try-like space of grass, bordered 
with trees, which form a grove on 
the side next the water. Here are 
large Elms (two specially grand), 
Horse-Chestnuts, and a few toler- 
able Beeches. Passing the ugly foun- 
tain-plateau, which needs entire re- 
modelling, and the majestic Elm 
by the waterside, already mention- 
ed, we see about a dozen stumps of 
various heights of wind-wrecked 
Elms, still living and sprouting, 
but the broken boles not protected 
in any way from the weather. Keep- 
ing near the Bayswater boundary 
on our way westward, we note near 
Lancaster Gate some great Horse- 
Chestnuts (which want looking 
after), four or five Beeches, and 
then a most picturesque grove of 
Scotch Firs, their tall bare stems 
and flat heads looking like those of 
so many Stone Pines. They are 
about twenty-one in number, but 
six are dead, and six more in a bad 
way. The bark is coming off in 
patches, and from the holes in the 
wood it is evident that some insect 
is at work. Can anything be done 
to save the sound trees? The 
dead ones might be polled and made 
props for ivy to climb upon. The 
adjacent linden- grove looks very 
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spindly and in need of thinning. 
In many places that we have passed, 
and, in many other places through 
this and the other Parks, the 
ground is in a lamentable state 
of trampled ugliness. How can 
this be helped? In great measure, 
without. any palpable interference 
with King Public, by simply put- 
ting iron hurdles here and there 
across the too much trodden areas, 
by occasionally shifting some of the 
seats, by sowing grass seed at 
proper times, and by applying pieces 
of fresh cut sward. Another thing 
that may be spoken of here is the 
disorderly and disagreeable look 
given to some of the best parts of 
Kensington Gardens by the multi- 
tude of dirty pieces of paper scat- 
tered about, wrappages of countless 
sandwiches and cakes. These ought 
to find their way into a chiffonnier’s 
basket once a week or oftener. 
Notwithstanding the crown on 
every lamp-post, and the legal 
title of ‘Royal Parks and Plea- 
sure Gardens,’ under which are 


comprised gll the Metropolitan 
Parks, including Kensington Gar- 
dens, the whole cost of maintaining 
these is paid out of the general 
taxation of the United Kingdom by 
yearly renewed vote of the House 


of Commons, The Reigning So- 
vereign is not, under any form, 
assumed to contribute one penny 
of it.; the Londoner is not, as such, 
called on to contribute one penny 
of it. Even the Police employed 
in the Parks are paid, not out 
of the Metropolitan Police Rate, 
but out of the general taxes. The 
total estimate for Police in the year 
ending March 31, 1874,? for the 
‘ Royal Parks and Pleasure Gar- 
dens’ in and around the Metro- 
polis is 18,977/., nearly one-half of 
which sum is charged for St. 
James’s, Green, and Hyde Parks. 
As I have the Parliamentary Paper 
before me, it may be interesting to 
give some more of the figures. The 
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heads of Expenditure are: ‘ Esta- 
blishment,, Travelling, Clothing, 
Police, Works, Maintenance, Furni- 
ture, Rents, Rates, Contingencies, 
and Incidental Expenses.’ The total 
is 100,7271., of which 67,154l. is 
for ‘ Maintenance,’ and, as we have 
seen, 18,9771. for ‘Police.’ The main- 
tenance of St. James’s, Green, and 
Hyde Parks, for the year just ended, 
is estimated to cost 22,727/., and 
the police 9,174/.: Kensington Gar- 
dens—maintenance 3,0381., police 
1,360l.: Regent’s Park and Prim- 
rose Hill—maintenance 6,8911., 
police 1,533/.: Battersea Park— 
maintenance 5,465/., police 1,177/. : 
Victoria Park—maintenance 5,9381., 
Police 1,3081. Isee no account of 
receipts from felled wood, grazing, 
&c., which must be considerable, 
but probably disappear in the shape 
of perquisites. 

Now we cross the great Kim 
Avenue, from Kensington to Bays- 
water, unrivalled of its kind in all 
the Parks, even including Richmond 
and Greenwich, and pass into a 
singular and delightful region in 
the westward part of the Gardens, 
behind Wren’s Conservatory, with 
a Plutonian grove of Yews, and 
three tall Cedars lifting still blacker 
heads high above theirs. Some 
good-sized Hollies fringe the outer 
limit, and that bowery Holm-Oak 
shelters a seat, seldom unoccupied ; 
a pleasant place on a summer's 
evening, and pleasant on this March 
evening, the sun shining over the 
low hedge bordering our western 
walk, nest-building rooks hovering 
and cawing round the high elm- 
tops, and a blackbird haranguing 
the woods and sky as though Lon- 
don were fifty miles away. In May, 
two years ago, a nightingale sang 
here every night for some weeks, 
or in the grove below the Palace. 
The famous bird’s nocturn made, 
so far as it reached, a_ little 
millennium in the midst of Lon- 
don ; strangers in the street spoke 
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of it to each other with friendly 
joy; the cabmen on the stand at 
Kensington Gore listened, and for- 
bore all rude language; the police- 
men paused, hearkening; and he 
who guarded the gate let me pass 
through unchallenged two hours 
after closing time, because I wished 
to hear better, and was palpably no 
bird-catcher. 

If London has a bright and early 
burst of spring green, a premature 
and more than autumnal brown soon 
settles down upon the great city’s 
arboreal population. But when the 
smoke-nuisance shall at last be 
abolished (not in steamboats and 
factories only), every Park and 
every private garden in the metro- 
polis will rejoice greatly, and all life 
become sweeter. The birds too 
round London will doubtless dis- 
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cover how much safer are the 
Parks than anywhere else from 
the untiring and insatiable two- 
legged enemies who now rake every 
hedge and bush with their merci- 
less clap-nets, and Philomela may 
prove no rare guest of these urban 
groves. Not only stately Kensing- 
ton, but the newer shades of Mary- 
lebone and Whitechapel (whereof 
I have had no room to speak,— 
their verdant alleys and willowy 
islands) may then be enriched 
with innocent and _ heart-soothing 
melody— 
. . . far and near, 

In wood and thicket, over the wide grove 
They answer and provoke each other's song, 
With skirmish and capricious passagings 
And murmurs musical and swift jug-jug, 
And one low piping sound more sweet than 


all, 
P. W. 
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POLITICAL 


NOVELS. 


By T. H. S. Escort. 


T is not difficult to understand 
why the political novel is a 
recent development of modern fic- 
tion, or why it is a department of 
literature upon which few writers 
have ventured, and in which still 
fewer have excelled. Our present 
system of political life with its 
catholic opportunities for the grati- 
fication of individual ambition, its 
wide-stretching popular affinities, 
its copious interplay of light and 
shade, is less than half a century old. 
We are but separated by an interval 
of years, brief in comparison with the 
broad space of time that our lite- 
rary history includes, from a period 
when the fate of cabinets was de- 
cided by the exclusive machinations 
of select aristocratic coteries, and 
when the course of parties was 
ruled by the predominant will of 
one or two lordly directors. The 
destinies of England and the com- 
position of the House of Commons 
were in the hands of a few of the 
great chiefs of a few of the great 
families. Whether the Dukes of 
Portland and of Bedford would be 
content with a greater or lesser 
moiety of Parliamentary influence ; 
whether the house of Cavendish or 
of Manners would achieve a pre- 
ponderating influence in the new 
Cabinet: these and other like con- 
siderations formed the staple of the 
political speculation of the hour. 
It was recognised in a vaguely 
passive manner that beyond these 
stately conclaves there was such a 
thing as the people of England. 
It was even conceded theoretically 
that popular interests should be 
represented. But the principle 
acted upon was that the natural 
leaders of the people were the great 
feudal peers with their palaces and 
mansions in half a dozen counties, 
and their town residences in St. 
James’s Square or in some quad- 


rangle withdrawn a couple of hun- 
dred yards from the touch of the 
vulgar and the clatter of the streets. 
‘The condition of England ques- 
tion’ sometimes presented itself; 
but it was discussed ab initio on 
the hypothesis that the only persons 
who could feel really interested in 
its settlement were the magnates 
who were the sole depositaries of 
active political power. This was 
pre-eminently the age of political 
patronage, just as the preceding had 
been the age of literary patronage. 
It was the acquaintance of Rock- 
ingham which gave Edmund Burke 
his first start in public life. It was 
the influence of the Duke of Rut- 
land which secured for Pitt his 
entry into Parliament as Member 
for Appleby, while even the genius of 
Pitt’s colleague and pupil Canning 
would have shone in vain un- 
less it had been first displayed 
under the aristocratic gis of a 
high connection. Even party it- 
self thus became subservient to 
local and hereditary considerations. 
The rivalry of the great houses gave 
a bitterness and intensity to the 
competition between the factions of 
the State. The pamphleteer, writ- 
ing to advance the views of the 
illustrious personage to whom he 
looked for professional advance- 
ment—a snug living or a clerkly 
sinecure—dipped his pen once more 
in the gall of political acrimony 
when he remembered that the 
Whigs and Tories were not only 
rival parties, but that their chiefs 
were antagonistic competitors for 
social influence and prestige. And 
the pamphlet was, under this régime, 
the one and only mode of political 
literature. It was the sole prede- 
cessor and exclusive antitype of the 
newspaper and the political novel. 
In a state of society thus consti- 
tuted, the political novel was an 
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impossible and an inconceivable 
birth in literature. Any function 
that it might have discharged was 
already performed by the pamphlet, 
nor could the writer of fiction, who 
should have sought for his material 
in the narrow world of practical 
statesmanship, have obtained the 
inspiration necessary to hold the 
public ear. Already there were 
signs that the social influence of 
the aristocracy in England was ex- 
ercising a power prejudicial to the 
best interests of the novel. The 
race of the patriarchs, who were 
also the patriots, of the English 
novel—of Defoe, of Smollett, and 
of Fielding—seemed to have become 
extinct. Instead, there were a tribe 
of easy-writing gentlemen whose 
literary lineage should, perhaps, be 
traced from Horace Walpole, and 
who thought that the only grade of 
society with which it was worth 
while for Fiction to busy herself was 
that which was fashionable and well 
born. The public, moreover, were 
rapidly growing weary of these mo- 
notonous and insipid romances. The 
writer who might have attempted 
to confine the interest of his fiction 
within a still narrower space, and 
portrayed only that subdivision of 
high life which was political also, 
would inevitably have failed. In 
the nature of things, these efforts 
to reproduce the social phenomena 
of an exclusive existence could not 
have been expected long to charm, 
muchlessto live. The more ‘fashion- 
able’ a novel is at any time, the 
more stereotyped must be its com- 
binations, and the more uniform its 
characters. Fifty years ago there 
was but one ‘fashionable’ world. 
Since then the middle class has as- 
serted itself in our social economy, 
and there are a score of ‘ fashion- 
able’ worlds. Still, even as it is, if 
the novelistic chronicler of the say- 
ings and doings of any one of these 
subordinate spheres of social pre- 
tence were to be content, as did the 
rose-water novelists of the time to 
which I allude, with a level narra- 
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tion of the actual or the probable, 
it is certain he would produce a 
cabinet of commonplaces at which 
no one would care to glance. When 
Mr. Disraeli gives us a portrait gal- 
lery of dukes and duchesses, every- 
one is charmed by the glittering 
display of Mr. Disraeli’s wit and 
humour, satire and sarcasm. But 
imagine such a theme as Lothair in 
the hands of a realistic dullard. 
The mawkishly aristocratic writers 
who replaced the authors of Hum- 
phrey Clinker and Tom Jones neg- 
lected the maxim that without con- 
trast there can be no artistic effect. 
The public discovered the truth for 
themselves, and this invention on 
the part of readers was enough con- 
siderably to discourage the ambi- 
tion—if, indeed, that ambition ever 
suggested itself—on the part of 
writers, who might have debated 
the propriety of still further con- 
tracting the social circumference of 
the novel by constituting themselves 
political raconteurs and romancists. 

But, while it is the altered nature 
of the scheme of public life in Eng- 
land, andin some measure the healthy 
instinct of English readers, nau- 
seated with the flavourless trash 
with which they were inundated by 
feeble men and fanciful women, 
that may be regarded as the effi- 
cient causes of the growth of poli- 
tical novels, there are one or two 
not less important and very obvious 
reasons why the political novels of 
our literature are so few in number, 
and why those that have made their 
mark might be counted on the fin- 
gersof one hand. The political no- 
velist must always be exposed to the 
danger and the imputation of per- 
sonality. The passion for identifi- 
cation is indigenous inhuman nature, 
and when, to indulgence in this, the 
spice of scandal is added, the tempta- 
tion is irresistible. When Balzac 
published his Les Petits Manéges 
d'une Femme Vertueuse, everyone in 
Paris maintained that the episode 
which, passing through the separa- 
tion of Calypte and Beatrice, ends 
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in their reunion, was copied from 
life, and that the prototypes in the 
Parisian world were Franz Liszt, the 
singer, and the Comtesse d’Agoult. 
It was pointed out at the time 
by competent critics, as a corrective 
to this utterly preposterous rumour, 
that there was not one single cir- 
cumstance which could possibly be 
held to countenance the inference ; 
that the sequel in the fiction and 
the sequel that had actually taken 
place in Paris were utterly dif- 
ferent, and that there was no one 
point in which the character of Ca- 
lypte resembled that of the living 
Franz Liszt, or in which the Bea- 
trice of the novelist could be com- 
pared with the Comtesse d’Agoult. 
The Parisian public had scented 
a scandal, and they were deter- 
mined to enjoy it to the utter- 
most. There are but 658 mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. If 
a novelist introduces as his dramatis 
persone characters supposed to sit 
in this august assemblage, every re- 
presentative whom the constitu- 


encies of the United Kingdom 
return to Parliament will find some 
half-dozen friends to inform him 
that he is remorselessly satirised in 


So-and-so’s new book. If the no- 
velist selects his scenes amid the 
life of Parliament and politics, he 
must necessarily represent some in- 
dividuals as more or less pre-eminent 
among their fellows. Of course the 
charge will be made against him 
next that he has burlesqued illus- 
trious statesmen, and grossly carica- 
tured senatorial chiefs. He may 
escape from the accusation, and 
from its undesirable social effects, 
either by divesting his work of all 
reality and interest—save, perhaps, 
to a limited and obscure public—as 
Professor Aytoun has done in Nor- 
man Sinclair, or by making his ob- 
vious allusions colourlessly good- 
natured, as Mr. Anthony Trollope 
has done in Phineas Phinn, and still 
more in Phineas Redux. But the 
more he succeeds in making his pic- 
tures of a Parliamentary career 
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vivid, in taking the reader behind 
the scenes of political life, and in 
making him understand the atmo- 
sphere in which English statesman- 
ship flourishes; the more graphic he 
is, the more interesting, the more 
witty, and the more wise, the surer 
is the charge of personality of which 
he will have to bear the odium. 
Political novels are either the dullest 
or the most amusing of reading. 
The just limits of personality in 
literature have not yet been decided. 
At first it may seem difficult to say 
why it is socially permissible to 
caricature well-known public per- 
sonages in comic cartoons. The 
great secret of the success of the 
cartoons in Punch is that they have 
as yet never been anything more 
than pictorial expositions of a more 
or less prevailing idea. They have 
never led public taste, nor have 
they violated it. But, in the second 
place, there are certain definite 
guarantees, which can be taken 
from the pictorial caricaturist, and 
which we are entirely unable to exact 
from the literary caricaturist, that a 
fitting measure of moderation shall 
be observed. It is, by the very nature 
of his art, beyond the power of him 
who burlesques with his pencil to 
commit certain excesses which are 
very possible, and which may be very 
tempting, to him who burlesques with 
his pen. If the pictorial caricaturist 
were to endeavour to insinuate by a 
few adroit touches traits and defects 
which were not readily recognisable, 
if he were to portray some individual 
to whom he might himself entertain 
a strong personal aversion, not in 
the colours in which the world saw 
him, but in those hues of malignant 
prejudice with which the artist 
himself conceived him to be invested, 
the application of the satire would 
atonce beat an end. Fora caricature 
to be successful, it is absolutely im- 
perative that its salient angles of 
absurdity should consist of nothing 
more than existent idiosyncratic 
features magnified into a grotesque 
exaggeration, The same may hold 
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good of the caricature in words. 
Only here a larger latitude is 
granted. The resemblance of the 
burlesque to the original version is 
less readily recognisable: everybody 
knows when an artist intends to 
place before the public the counter- 
feit presentment of a leading states- 
man. 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus. 
A larger amount of initiation into 
the mysteries of public life and a 
keener perception are necessary to 
enable the reader of a novel to 
detect at once the presence of a 
politician. The opportunity for 
the vent of private personal dislikes 
and for the gratification of simply. 
private grudges exceeds infinitely in 
the latter case that which is afforded 
in the former, The pictorial cari- 
caturist appeals at once to the many 
forsuccess, and canonly besuccessful 
by regarding those principles which 
are the best securities that caricature 
shall not be abused: the literary 
caricaturist appeals at first to a well- 
informed few, through whom his 
intent may be communicated to 
the many, and is thus enabled to 
defy those considerations which are 
the surest preventives against 
malice, and to mingle truth and 
falsehood in pretty nearly what pro- 
portions he will. 

This seems to lie at the root of 
the reason why the charge of per- 
sonality in literature is esteemed as 
so much more invidious than in art. 
And the charge is one which the 
political novelist must be prepared 
to face, or abstain from putting pen 
to paper altogether. The opportuni- 
ties of the identification of the crea- 
tions of the novelist with the per- 
sonages of public life, which must 
occur in a work treating even indi- 
rectly of the great events of a well- 
defined political period, are fatally 
exceptional. The Rigbys of criti- 
cism are great at dates. They are 
always ready to show by chrono- 
logical references and minute com- 
parisons that because the epoch of 


Ja0 


the fiction is evidently coincident 
with the existence of a particular 
administration, a certain set of 
statesmen must be the originals of 
the dramatis persone of the romance. 
In his preface to De Vere, Plumer 
Ward, to whom a little later on 
more particular reference will be 
made, bitterly complains of this dis- 
position on the part of readers and 
critics, and categorically denies the 
imputation that he has made in his 
pages any living individuals sit un- 
consciously for their literary por- 
traits. ‘Surely,’ he writes, ‘areal 
anecdote of one person may be en- 
grafted on the history of another 
without identifying the two; and to 
suppose the contrary is as illogical as 
it may be uncharitable.’ This is all 
very well, but the public will not 
unnaturally want to know where in 
such cases the real ends and the 
fictitious begins. Society has just 
had a very pretty scandal, arising 
from no other admission on the 
part of the author of a series of 
papers in one of our monthly con- 
temporaries than this, that he had re- 
presented an imaginary being as the 
hero of anecdotes unquestionably 
true in themselves. Personality of 
some sort being inevitable, the only 
question is, What kind and what 
degree of personality may the poli- 
tical novelist allow himself? The 
answer is to be found in the princi- 
ples of literary art, and in that un- 
written standard of public taste 
which is a rough and ready criterion 
of propriety. Lord Lytton in 
one of his admirable essays, best 
known by their original title of 
Caxtoniana, has insisted in tones of 
eloquent persuasion on the necessity 
which the writer of fiction must re- 
cognise of investing human nature 
with something over and above the 
essential attributes of its humanity, 
if the impression of truth to human 
nature is to be produced on the 
reader, Justasa mere comprehensive 
and photographically exact accountof 
a landscape in words would convey 
an idea not half so faithful or satis- 
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factory as a judicious description of 
a few of the most salient points, so 
the baldly literal portrayal of an indi- 
vidual in writing, however conscien- 
tious it might be, gives but a blurred 
and colourless notion of the living 
prototype. In the same way, the at- 
tempt to transfer any well-known in- 
dividual bodily into a book, though 
there is an element of scandal in the 
effort which will probably secure for 
it acertain measure of attention and 
notoriety, is to be condemned on 
purely literary grounds if on no 
other. Truth to nature is not the 
servile reproduction of nature, nor 
would it be impossible to draw a 
picture, which might be trusted im- 
plicitly for its accuracy, of the 
interior of a club or of the domestic 
economy of a political party, and for 
the artist to be able to say with a 
clear conscience, and without fear of 
contradiction, that for no figure in 
it was he exclusively or directly in- 
debted to any one special original. 
Such a task is not easy, but it is 
capable of performance, and the 


difficulty of the task is heightened 
in proportion as the social area 
chosen is contracted. In the second 


place public men are _ public 
property, that is while they are 
living in the public eye. The 
author of A True Reformer was not 
felt to have exceeded the bounds of 
propriety when he christened the 
date Premier, Mr. Merrifield; the 
late Minister for War, Mr. Thorough- 
Comb; and when he introduced 
the present First Lord of the 
Treasury under the thin nominal 
disguise of Mr. Brahan, and pursued 
a like plan in a dozen other cases. 
Nor has Mr. Trollope probably given 
offence to Mr. Gladstone when 
speaking of him as Mr. Gresham, 
nor to Mr. Disraeli by christening 
him Mr. Daubeny. Similarly, it is 
well known that no one was more 
-delighted with the sketch of the 
jaunty foreign minister in Tony 
Butler than Lord Palmerston him- 
self. The simple truth is that this 
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kind of personality, so long as it is 
not dashed with venom, and does 
not wander off into grotesque ex- 
aggeration, is as defensible as it is 
unavoidable. The personality that 
offends, and justly, is that which 
draws the curtain aside from the 
private life of public men, carica- 
tures their failings, magnifies their 
foibles, makes fun of their physical 
features, points a sarcasm by an 
allusion to their nose, and barbs a 
satire by reference to a hump on 
their back. Personality of this sort 
adds such a spice to description, is so 
certain to raise a laugh, and to create 
notoriety, that the temptations to 
lapse into it are great. The best 
safeguards against it are the 
certainty of utter and ignominious 
failure if the sketch be clumsily 
executed. It may be malicious, but 
it must not beawkward. If mudis 
to bethrown, it is necessary that the 
aim taken should be unerring. It 
is the supreme cleverness. of the 
parodies of John Wilson Croker 
and Lord Hertford in Coningsby 
which has insured pardon for their 
maliceand duration for their outlines. 
Both are perfect illustrations of 
that personality which on literary 
grounds is inadmissible, but which 
tells and which is tolerated by the 
mere force of its intellectual power. 
The result, therefore, seems to be: 
that personality in the sense of truth 
to nature, or the introduction of 
contemporary characters in their 
public capacity, is from a literary 
point of view not merely pardonable 
to the political novelist, but essen- 
tial—that when the novelist passes 
these limits and trespasses upon the 
privacy of social life, he is guilty of 
a sin against art and against 
manners, which is forgiven perhaps 
if it be unaccompanied by malice, 
which is forgiven also if to the 
malice there be added such brilliancy 
as Mr. Disraeli’s, but which is re- 
garded as unpardonable if the malice 
is unredeemed by wit. Probably 
with one illustrious academic excep- 
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tion, none of the originals of the 
portraits contained in Lothair—the 
most intensely personal of all Mr. 
Disraeli’s fictions—felt otherwise 
than gratified at their incorporation 
into this aristocratic gallery. 
Having examined the political 
novel with respect to these special 
points, it may be as well to endea- 
vour to ascertain in what lies its 
utility, and what is its legitimate 
sphere. ‘That,’ says Githe, ‘is a 
bad romance, the moral drift and 
scope of which may be contracted 
within the form ofa distinct proposi- 
tion;’ and there has been a just 
prejudice ever since the invention 
of the novel as a distinct species of 
literature against what are known 
as ‘novels with a purpose.’ Men- 
tion has been made above of the 
True Reformer, a work of much 
brilliance of diction and much 
originality of idea, It is, however, 
open to the fatal charge that it 
comes under this unfortunate cate- 
gory; its purpose is glaringly evi- 
dent throughout—the advocacy of 
a specific scheme of military reform. 
There is a plot in the book; there 
is some passion; there is much 
character. But it lacks homo- 
geneity. The two elements, the 
novelistic and the political, never 
fuse. The True Reformer marries 
a pretty but brainless wife, goes 
into Parliament, grows tired of her 
he has made his partner, neglects 
her, grows anxious about her visible 
languishing before him, finally sees 
her die, and himself at liberty to 
dedicate his entire existence to 
the advancement of his political 
ambitions. Regarded as literary 
workmanship, nothing can be better 
or more effective than the opening 
chapters of the book, with their 
description of Indian life, and that 
long arid journey from the distant 
hills to the Ganges. Less good, 
but still spirited, and sometimes 
happy, are the social sketches by 
which the long discussions that 
the hero has with various states- 
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men, and the more voluminous and 
elaborate speeches that he makes 
in the House of Commons on his 
pet subjects, are relieved. The 
True Reformer leaves an unsatis- 
factory effect upon the reader, be- 
cause he feels throughout its peru- 
sal that the social and sentimental 
portions of the three volumes and 
the military and political portions 
might be published separately 
without, mutatis mutandis, in any 
way breaking the continuity or im- 
pairing the integrity of the text. 
This must be the danger of all 
works of fiction into which the 
element of practical politics largely 
enters. If a writer, who is acci- 
dentally a novelist and primarily a 
politician, sits down to compose a 
work for the advocacy of particular 
doctrines, he will almost inevitably 
produce a result which will be 
more like a homily or a pamphlet 
than a fiction. Mr. Disraeli tells 


us in his preface to the fifth edition 
of Coningsby, that it was not origi- 


nally his ‘intention to adopt the 
form of fiction as the instrument to 
scatter his suggestions,’ but that 
‘after reflection he resolved to 
avail himself of a method which 
in the temper of the times offered 
the best chance of influencing 
opinion.’ Coningsby as a whole is 
a mixture of the novel of manners 
and the pamphlet of politics. The 
occasional chapters in which Mr. 
Disraeli gives us his historical re- 
flections and his ideas of the genesis 
of parties are complete pamphlets 
in themselves. The political dis- 
cussions of the eloquent represen- 
tatives of the new generation might 
be easily converted into the pamph- 
let form. Eliminating this element 
in Mr. Disraeli’s political novels, 
what remains might be read with 
as much interest by the lady of 
fashion, who only cares so far for 
Parliamentary business as to be 
annoyed that it makes her husband 
unpunctual at dinner, as Pelham was 
upwards of half a century since, or 
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as the works of Mr. George Law- 
rence are at the present.day. As 
a chronicler of the sayings and 
doings of high society, Mr. Disraeli 
is unsurpassed in the whole range 
of English fiction. The descriptions 
in Lothair are the despair of 
Jenkins. The pictures and the 
conversations of Coningsby and of 
Sybil in salons and clubs, at dinner 
tables and in committee rooms, are 
the apotheosised versions of what 
Mr. Cecil Hay gave us in an enter- 
taining but much abused work on 
London society, published some 
few years ago, and now probably 
forgotten. True, no collection of 
human beings, no Sheridans, or 
Luttrells, or Theodore Hooks, ever 
talked in such a strain of glittering 
antithesis and glowing epigram. 
But the intellectual treat is pre- 
cisely in proportion to the contrast 
they present to the prosaic ex- 
periences of daily life. Coningsby 
really seems an example of all that 
a political novel should be, and all 
that it should not. 
political chapter 


The purely 
and the purely 
political dialogues are altogether 
out of place, and are calculated to 


bring the book under the same 
head as that to which the True 
Reformer belongs, and within that 
pale of condemnation indicated by 
the literary philosopher of Germany. 
lt is not for the novelist to be an 
apostle; it is not for the author of 
a fiction to avail himself of every 
opportunity of attacking the prin- 
ciple of Parliamentary representa- 
tion in its modern development. 
But it is the eminently legitimate 
function of a novelist, call him 
political or social, to illustrate the 
working of our political and Par- 
liamentary system in their social 
relations, to trace the action of 
society and national character upon 
political life, to show how the forces 
of the club and drawing-room affect 
the Senate, and how the career of 
Cabinets may be influenced by the 
invisible accidents of every-day life. 
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‘D the Reform Bill!’ said 
Lord Monmouth, when Coningsby 
declinestostand for hisgrandfather’s 
pocket burgh; ‘ if the Duke had not 
quarrelled with Lord Grey on a 
Coal Committee, we should never 
have had the Reform Bill. And 
Grey would have gone to Ireland.’ 
That treatmentof events which in the 
case of historians is called the anec- 
dotical method, best describes the 
point of view of the political novelist. 
The main-springs of political ambi- 
tion, the motive forces of Parlia- 
mentary life, the jealousies of states- 
men, the intrigues of the Tapers 
and Tadpoles—above all, the power 
which women may and do exert 
upon the conduct of the affairs of 
the nation, these are in the highest 
degree themes suitable to his pen. 
‘By ——,,’ exclaims the same titled 
creation of Mr. Disraeli’s fertile mind, 
whose objurgatory criticism has been 
quoted above, ‘ some woman has got 
hold of him and made him a Whig.’ 
The remark opens up a whole vista 
of topics eligible to the political 
novelist—the delineation of political 
drawing-rooms, the tactics of the 
Lady St. Julians, the manceuvres 
of the Mrs. Guy Flounceys, who 
abound in the present day as they 
did when Mr. Disraeli wrote (o- 
ningsby. Once more, to quote Lord 
Monmonth in this remarkablenovel : 

‘All this’ (his Lordship is still 
endeavouring to argue Harry Co- 
ningsby out of his Quixotic views of 
political principle) ‘is vastly fine ; 
but I see no means by which I can 
attain my object but by supporting 
Peel. After all, what is the end of 
all parties and of all politics? To 
gain your object. I want to turn 
our coronet into a ducal one, and to 
get your grandmother’s barouy 
called out of abeyance in your 
favour. It is impossible that Peel 
can refuse me.’ Here we have 
topics lightly touched upon which 
are the capital stock of the political 
novelist. Listen to Mr. Cassilis in 
Coningsby, when asked whether a 
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certain Lancashire cotton-spinner 
is a member of the Lower House of 
the Legislature—‘ Gad, I believe he 
is. I never know who is in Parlia- 
ment in these days. I remember 
when there were only ten men in 
the House of Commons who were 
not either members of Brooks’ or of 
this place [White’s]. Everything 
is so deuced changed.’ But though 
this last observation may be per- 
fectly true, and though in 1874 
noble lords and great ladies may 
not intrigue and scheme, plot and 
counterplot, as they did in 1835; 
though political life has lost a good 
deal of its picturesqueness and a 
large proportion of its scandals ; 
there is still material enough for 
the political novelist who could 
wield his pen with a- grace and 
power, greatly inferior though it 
be to Mr. Disraeli’s, under the 
régime of a reformed Parliament, 
elected by ballot. 

Independently of the abundant 
opportunity which is thus offered to 
the political novelist—opportunity 
of which he may avail himself with 
a maximum of literary effect and 
with comparative freedom from the 
imputation, if he be but moderately 
judicious, of personality—there is 
a wider field for him still if he 
addresses himself to the social signi- 
ficance and requirements of Parlia- 
mentary legislation; social, that 
is, not according to the narrow and 
modish connotation of the term 
in which I have as yet used it, but 
social as coextensive with the wel- 
fare and condition of the entire body 
ofthe nation. The political novelist 
has thus atehis disposal a powerful 
instrument, not merely for securing 
the interest of his readers, but for 
promoting the happiness of his 
countrymen. It is unquestionable 


that Dickens’s Oliver Twistand Little 
Dorrit contributed largely to the 
reform of the Poor Laws and the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt. 
It may be safely asserted that Mr. 
Reade’s Never T'oo Late to Mend and 
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Hard Cash have had something to 
do with the establishment of a better 
system of prison inspection, and 
with a general revision of the laws 
affecting lunacy. Perhaps. Mr. 
Disraeli’s Sybil cannot be directly 
associated with the passage of. the 
Factory Acts, but beyond a doubt 
Sybil did much good at the time in 
calling attention to the condition of 
England question, and in arousing 
landlords and capitalists to a pro- 
per sense of the responsibilities 
of their position, and a lively 
idea of the dangers. they would 
face if those ‘responsibilities were 
neglected. In this respect the 
utility of the political novel resem- 
bles that of the various conferences 
and associations which hold their 
autumnal assemblages for the ad- 
vance of science or the amelioration 
of humanity. The raw legislative 
material is thus presented ready to 
the Parliamentary hand. Sugges- 
tions, more or less valuable, are 
made, which it only requires the 
plastic power of Parliament to con- 
vert into statutory reforms. 

Thus far of the functions of the 
political novelist as a critic and 
sketcher of men and manners, of 
society and events, in their objective 
aspects and significance. There is 
a more delicate task of a subjective 
character, less likely, indeed, to 
meet with popular appreciation, but 
still sufficiently valuable, which he 
may yetaccomplish. Mr. Disraeli, in 
Contarini Fleming, which he entitles 
‘a psychological romance,’ has at- 
tempted to give us an account of 
the development of the poetic tem- 
perament, and ‘after an interval of 
thirty years’ remarks that it has 
fulfilled his idea. It may, perhaps, 
have been matter of wonder to 
some persons, who know that Mr. 
Disraeli is a good deal of a philo- 
sopher as well as a very eminent 
politician, that instead of the ‘ poetic 
temperament’ he did not select the 
‘political temperament.’ But the 
truth is that in Coningsby, Sybil, and 
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Tancred, he has illustrated with a 
plenitude of circumstance equalled 
only by the lustre of his style, the 
growth of the statesman’s mind 
under the conditions of English 
life, and the power which prejudice, 
tradition, and the constitution of 
society are likely to exercise upon 
the aspirant to the honours of St. 
Stephen’s. The effects of political 
life upon individual temperament, 
however, constitute a subject capa- 
ble of more specific treatment, and 
in every way legitimate for the 
novelist. The theme has been at- 
tempted, and has been executed 
with much finish and with fair 
success by a writer of a past genera- 
tion, whose romances were once the 
talk of the town, but whose name 
is now almost forgotten, and whose 
works seem to belong to a period of 
literature indefinitely remote. Ro- 
bert Plumer Ward brought to the 
accomplishment of his task abilities 
of no common order, a most refined 
culture, a various erudition, and 
the fullest experience of the practi- 
cal life of a statesman. Of his three 
fictions, Tremaine and De Vere have 
chiefly an historical value. De Clifford 
will be found by all readers, even at 
the present day, to have eminent 
merits as a novel. Plumer Ward 
had lived for close on twenty 
years in all the bustle and excite- 
ment of practical politics before the 
idea of the composition of romances 
ever entered into his head. He was 
born in 1765; he left Parliament in 
1823; he did not publish Tremaine 
till some time after he had accepted 
the Stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds. He was thus nearly 
fifty before he ventured upon a work 
of imagination. Yet the appear- 
ance of Tremaine was only two years 
in advance of that of Vivian Grey ; 
and both De Vere and De Clifford 
were written and were published in 
the same literary era as that which 
gave the world Coningsby and Sybil. 
But if the political novels of Plu- 
mer Ward and of Mr. Disraeli had 
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been separated by an interval of 
an entire century, it is impossible 
that they could have been more 
dissimilar in tone, colour, and treat- 
ment. The political life depicted 
by Ward is that of the two decades 
which preceded the Reform Bill of 
1832: the political life depicted by 
Mr. Disraeli is that immediately 
succeeding and produced by the 
Reform Bill. Coningsby’s chief ob- 
ject is to show the political mischief 
which that measure involved, and 
the social disorganisation which it 
implied in its train of consequences. 
The atmosphere of Coningsby is 
essentially modern: its dramatis 
persone are such as may be met 
with in the present day: Taper and 
Tadpole exist in every political club 
in London; you may see Mr. 
Ormsby any morning in the Park ; 
Lord Beaumanoir is to be met with 
any afternoon in the lobby of the 
House of Commons. In De Ver 
and De Clifford all is strange. Both 
the time and the style of compo- 
sition—both the episodes and the 
current of thought, the philosophy, 
the satire, the diction—are sugges- 
tive of an age and of intellectual 
influences which, good or bad, have 
vanished for ever. The period 
selected by Ward is a period of 
transition—a period when the cabi- 
net system of Pitt was gradually 
yielding to a scheme of popular 
government. But though the former 
was doomed and moribund, it had 
not been yet superseded by the 
latter. Mr.Ormsby’sremark, already 
cited, in Coningsby, or at least its 
moral purport, still held good, and 
most members of the House of 
Commons were members also of 
White’s or Brooks’. Politics were 
still in some degree regarded as a 
game in which the principal players 
should be, not indeed dukes and 
marquises, nor their nominees and 
delegates, but gentlemen strongly 
animated by an exclusively aristo- 
cratic spirit, and aiming, above all 
things, to stand well with the 








peerage. Tue Peorne had scarcely 
as yet entered as an important 
factor into the considerations of the 
practical politician. It was a ques- 
tion of management; and manage- 
ment signified nothing more than a 
happy solution of the problem how 
certain distinguished individuals 
might be brought into mutual 
rapport. 

Between the political novels of 
Mr. Disraeli and those of Plumer 
Ward there is one point of resem- 
blance—both are autobiographical. 
But the experiences shadowed forth 
in Coningsby are those of a brilliant 
and ambitious politician, thirsting 
for the hour of action and the op- 
portunity of display; the personal 
reminiscences embodied in T're- 
maine, De Vere, and De Clifford 
are of those of a veteran ennuyé 
with the conflict, and seeking only 
repose. All Ward’s heroes finally 
resolve upon retirement, and upon 
total abstention from active inter- 
ference in public affairs: the last 
glimpse we have of all Mr. Disraeli’s 
heroes is that of men upon their 
embarkation on the perilous en- 
terprises of a public career. In 
Ward the instinct of the scholar 
was stronger than that of the 
statesman. Mr. Disraeli is a scholar, 
no doubt, in his way; but he de- 
spises scholarship in comparison 
with statesmanship. Our Tory 
Premier professes himself the pupil 
of Pitt, just as Pitt was the pupil of 
Bolingbroke. But there is one re- 
spect in which Mr. Disraeli differs 
egregiously from Bolingbroke, from 
Pitt, and from Canning. Mr. Dis- 
raeli as a sparkling and forcible 
writer is unequalled; but all Mr. 
Disraeli’s writings and all his 
literary sympathies lack that pecu- 
liar characteristic which may be 
detined by the epithet classical. 
It is reported that in his youthful 
days Mr. Disraeli edited the Idylls 
of Theocritus; it is certain that 
at Glasgow he quoted in November 
last four lines from the Ajaz of 
VOL. IX.—NO, LII, NEW SERIES. 
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Sophocles, which he declared had 
been to him the ‘solace and the satis- 
faction of his life.’ But no person 
who has carefully studied Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s writings can suppose for a 
moment that he is in any consider- 
able degree imbued with the lite- 
rature of ancient Athens or of 
Rome, that Horace has ever been 
to him the vade mecwm that the 
bard of Venusia was to Boling- 
broke, Pitt, and Canning, or that 
he would turn to the Eeclogues of 
Virgil after a heavy night in the 
House, as Fox did after a run of ill 
luck at the Cocoa Tree Club for 
comfort or for pleasure. As a 
man of letters Mr. Disraeli has 
achieved a distinction more splen- 
did and enduring than Plumer Ward 
has ever won. But Plumer Ward’s 
novels nevertheless show an in- 
finitely deeper appreciation of those 
literary influences which moulded the 
minds of the statesmen whom Mr. 
Disraeli regards as the exemplars of 
political excellence, than do any of 
the writings of Mr. Disraeli himself. 
It is said to be bad taste now to 
make a Latin quotation in the 
course of a Parliamentary speech, 
because one has no right to assume 
that Latin is understood by the 
well-meaning commercial gentle- 
men who form the rank and file of 
the Conservative party. If this is 
true, Mr. Disraeli’s writings should 
be much more read than they pro- 
bably are by the rising Conserva- 
tive chieftains, for it is indisputable 
that Mr. Disraeli avoids exhibiting 
any trace of the literary habits 
and studies, which were the intel- 
lectual solace and joy of the English 
statesmen who flourished at the be- 
ginning of thecentury. In all Ward’s 
novels there is nothing better than 
the visit of De Vere and Wentworth 
to the spot which was the retreat of 
Bolingbroke at Villette. ‘ Imitate,’ 
he says, ‘Thucydides in Thrace, or 
Xenophon in his little farm at 
Scillus. In such a retreat you may 
sit down like one of the inhabitants 
00 
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at Elis, who judged of the Olympic 
games without taking any part in 
them. Far from the hurry of the 
world, and almost an unconcerned 
spectator of what passes in it, having 
paid in a public life what you owed 
to the present age, pay in a private 
life what you owe to posterity. 
Work, as you have lived, without 
passion, and build your reputation 
as you build your happiness on the 
foundation of truth. IJnnocuas amo 
delicias, doctamque quietam.’ It was 
the docta quies which was the goal 
of the statesmanship that Ward ad- 
mired. There is perhaps no man 
in England who can appreciate the 
docta quies better than Mr. Disraeli, 
but he would regard the proposal of 
such a goal as a species of intellec- 
tual emasculation. The difference 
in moral, if so grave a term may be 
rmitted, between the novels of 
ard and of Mr. Disraeli is that 
the former dissuade from action 
and damp ambition, that the latter 
are incentives to effort and stimu- 
late to energetic effort. According 
to Ward, it is a good thing to strive 
for a while in the Senate because 
you will have acquired new material 
’ for reflection and for literary setting, 
over which you may meditate in the 
silence of your Sabine farm: ac- 
cording to Mr. Disraeli, it is the 
ultimate triumph of man to ac- 
complish because it should be his 
greatest satisfaction to endeavour. 
It has been said that the autobio- 
graphical element in Ward’s political 
romances is strongly prominent. 
His novels are, indeed, in all their 
descriptions of political life nothing 
more than the record of his own ex- 
periences. Just as his Diary con- 
tains a complete account of all that 
passed behind the Parliamentary 
scenes during the greater portion 
of the first quarter of the century ; 
so his fictions do but embody these 
events in a more dramatic and 
picturesque form. In the compli- 
cations and negotiations which 
occurred after the resignation of 
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Pitt in 1801, Plumer Ward played 
an important part. From the very 
first moment of his accession to 
public life Ward threw himself into 
the business of politics with sur- 
prising energy and enthusiasm. 
‘ Ward,’ writes one of his intimates 
shortly after his return for Cocker- 
mouth, ‘will be a mad politician. 
Politics have absolutely taken pos- 
session of him, and he is never with- 
out some urgent Parliamentary 
business in hand.’ But the man 
who was trusted as Ward appears 
to have been by the chiefs of his 
party, who was employed as inter- 
mediary between Pitt and Adding- 
ton, who was a prime mover in 
the secret tortuosities of what is 
knownasthe paper plot, and who had 
the duty entrusted to him of draw- 
ing up private reports on the state 
of Parliamentary feeling for such 
political leaders as Lord Lowther, 
Lord Mulgrave, and Lord Grenville, 
must have had something more than 
mere ardour or bustling love of ac- 
tion. It must have been felt from 
the first that he was possessed of 
eminent tact and delicacy, judgment 
and skill. But he had knowledge and 
intellectual power too. A pamphlet 
which he wrote on the subject of 
the seizure of ships in 1803 secured 
him the office of Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. When the Cabinet 
of Addington was succeeded by that 
of Grenville, he was appointed a 
Lord of the Admiralty, an office 
which he continued to fill till his 
retirement from public life. De 
Vere and De Clifford are exactly the 
books we might expect a highly 
polished and classically disposed 
gentleman to write who, if he had 
not reached the evening of ex- 
istence, had considerably passed the 
garish glitter of its noon. They 
are pervaded by the mellowness of 
atmosphere which speaks the philo- 
sophic mind : they abound in reflec- 
tions neither deep nor superficial, ex- 
pressed in language of studied grace 
and elaborate antithesis. We know 
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that we are reading the words of a 
man who has seen much, done much, 
and thought much, who has lived in 
incessant action and in the full glare 
of the Parliamentary foot-lights. No 
young man could have written De 
Vere or De Olifford. There is no 
‘ viewiness ’ in them, no enthusiasm, 
no fire. Plumer Ward had no novel 
doctrines of the English Constitu- 
tion to propose, as Mr. Disraeli had 
in Coningsby. His writing is that 
of the well-bred, lettered man of the 
world, who has thrown off political 
harness, and has abandoned for ever 
the excitement of the senate and the 
diplomacies of faction, of which, as 
has been seen, Ward might well say, 
pars magna fui. 

It does not come within the scope 
of this article to discuss the merits 
of Tremaine, for Tremaine is a philo- 
sophical and theological rather than 
a political novel. It was designed 
as an answer to the Deistic views 
of Bolingbroke and Shaftesbury, 
and produced on its appearance a 
sensation which it is not easy on 
perusing it now to understand, and 
which can only be accounted for by 
the insipidity and inanity of the 
fictions written and published fifty 
yearsago. Tremaine was at least 
what no contemporary novels were 
—original, brilliantly written, and in 
its social sketches true to the life of 
the time. ‘I thank you,’ writes 
Southey to Ward in acknowledg- 
ment of a copy of Tremaine; ‘you 
have done well in writing it. Many 
who would not be induced to read 
Skelton or Berkeley may find 
themselves engaged unawares in 
your volumes, and be reclaimed 
from infidelity.’ Coplestone speaks 
in terms of stronger eulogy: ‘The 
charm which you have thrown over 
the story by the beautiful delinea- 
tion of character, the variety of 
manners, the knowledge of life, 
and the glow of virtuous sentiment 
and of natural feeling, purified 
and elevated by religion, which 
it exhibits, would alone have in- 
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duced me to thank you heartily for 
the pleasure thus afforded me— 
a pleasure more lively, I think, and 
purer than I ever received from a 
work denominated a novel.’ Lord 
Binning, on the other hand, ven- 
tured to avow his opinion at dinner 
one day at the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s, and in the hearing 
of the author, that Tremaine was ‘a 
dull book.’ The criticism is cer- 
tainly one which posterity will en- 
dorse. Tremaine was printed anony- 
mously, and was announced to be 
written by ‘an admirer of Mr. Spen- 
cer Perceval,’ but, beyond an allu- 
sion to the victim of Bellingham’s 
pistol, there is no mention of con- 
temporary politics or statesmen. De 
Vere and De Clifford are the only two 
of Ward’s works which can be called 
distinctly political. The former re- 
presents the contrast between a 
man of high birth, great abilities, 
political honesty, and independence 
—De Vere is ‘the Independent 
Man ’—and sterling private worth, 
on the one hand, and a social par- 
venu, a schemer, and a trickster on 
the other. De Vere is, in fact, an 
abstraction. The subordinate cha- 
racters may be more readily, though 
loosely, identified. At the time 
Cleveland was generally considered 
to be a portrait of Chatham; and 
the public agreed to recognise in 
Wentworth, Canning himself. The 
inference was not denied by Ward ; 
but as, some years before, Ward 
had openly expressed his opinion 
that Canning had treated Castle- 
reagh in a manner both cruel and 
unjust, he thought it his duty to 
write a letter to Canning, deprecat- 
ing the idea of any intentional dis- 
respect to that great statesman. In 
the words of his biographer— 

Mr. Ward felt an awkwardness at this 
ublic juxtaposition of their names ; and as 
he was frequently meeting Mr. Canning in 
society, determined to address a letter to 
him on the subject. He received the fol- 
lowing very characteristic reply, which will 
be interesting on many accounts, and more 
particularly as written at the commence- 
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ment of that bright but too short gleam 
which preceded the close of his political 
career : 


‘ Right Hon. George Canning to P. Ward, Esq. 
‘ Tor Cliff, April 9, 1827. 

* My dear Sir,—If your letter of yesterday 
was difficult to write, I assure you I find it 
no less difficult to answer at once to your 
satisfaction and to my own. 

‘While I concur with you in regretting 
the indiscretion of the editor of the Literary 
Gazette, would it be honest in me not to 
own, that, with the single alloy of that 
regret (and that chiefly on your own 
account), the feelings with which I read 
the extract from De Vere on Saturday 
were unmixed with anything of offence or 
displeasure? Would it be honest not to 
add, that the avowals of your letter of 
yesterday are as gratifying as the apologies 
are superfluous ? 

‘I must be very sensitive if, after thirty- 
three years of party life, any allusions of 
the press, in good or evil part, could 
seriously affect my equanimity; but I must 
be callous beyond all Stoicism if I could 
affect to be indifferent to such allusions as 
those of the author of De Vere. 

‘Believe me, my dear Sir, 
‘Very sincerely yours, 
‘GrorcE Canninc. 

‘P.S.—Be assured that it is not I who 
betray your secret. Your name was men- 
tioned to me on Saturday, before I had seen 
the Literary Gazette, or opened the volumes 
for which I am indebted to your kindness.’! 
In the novel, Wentworth is spoken 
of as ‘a man of towering genius 
and eloquence,’ who had done 
wrong in encouraging about his 
own person as confidants in his 
most important department men of 
poetry and imagination; persons, 
perhaps, thinking of speeches, and 
who, in the end, may trip him up 
either with the King, the First 
Minister, or the House of Commons. 
An indefatigable official, as we have 
seen, Ward was never a violent par- 
tisan, and served alike under Tory 
and Whig administrations. It is, 

rhaps, as a kind of retrospective 
justification of his own adaptability 
to political circumstances, that the 
topic to which, both in De Vere and 
De Clifford, he perpetually recurs is 
the disastrous effects of party spirit 
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upon individuals. Take the follow- 
ing (De Vere, vol. ii. p. 9): 


The party feeling of the aspiring Eustace 
was therefore kindled, and in the true 
legitimate spirit of that feeling he instantly 
gave up his friend without scruple and 
without regret. And is it so in the noble 
career of ambition? And is it thus that a 
young woman of five-and-twenty years, 
warm and alive to all generosity of sentiment 
in other respects, can close the door upon an 
early affection, fidelity to which is the very 
characteristic of its age? All this? Ay, 
more! for while it Jasts, in the whole range 
of mental passion nothing corrodes like 
party spirit. It seems by some demoniacal 
magic to change our very being, inflames 
the life blood itself, and penetrates the 
wholesome system of the patient, who 
knows not himself while under its influence. 


A hundred other passages of similar 
import might be extracted from De 
Vere and De Clifford. It will be 
interesting to take leave of Plumer 
Ward and his fictions with the fol- 
lowing letter on the subject of De 
Vere. It is from no less a person 
than the present Premier, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, and was received by 
Mr. Ward now nearly fifty years 
ago, shortly after the publication of 
Vivian Grey : 


Yours is a work as improving as delight- 
ful; one which must always be remembered 
with profit, as it must ever be recurred to 
with pleasure. The vein of unaffected 
philosophy, practical wisdom, and ennobling 
morality which pervades it, will render 
it an object of study, or a source of in- 
terest, when incidents, however artfully 
contrived, and characters, however skilfully 
delineated, must, from our previous acquaint- 
ance with them, cease to engage our atten- 
tion and excite our sympathies. I have 
read this morning, for the twentieth time, 
De Vere’s first interview with Sir W. 
Flowerdale, and probably may read it every 
year of my life with unabated pleasure, 
since every year of my existence must afford 
a fresh commentary upon such views of 
human life. It is, indeed, admirable. The 
‘Man of Content’ and the ‘Man of 
Imagination’ are a couple of cabinet 
pictures ; the last is my favourite, and is 
highly coloured, ’Tis in truth richly fanci- 
ful. These episodes, too, are in the right 
vein, since they develop the philosophy of 
the work. Indeed, without them, the moral 





' Phipps’ Life of Plumer Ward, vol. ii. p. 160. 
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plot would be deficient. Clayton is excel- 
lently conceived, and admirably sustained. 
His sensibility was a grand hit. This 
character is, if I mistake not, original in 
literature, though not in human life. I for 
one have met with Clayton. Lord Mowbray’s 
death is actually sublime, and his daughter 
becomes every page more delightful; but 
she will not supersede in my most agreeable 
associations the inimitable Georgina, whom 
I shall always uphold as not only the most 
delightful heroine, but the most engaging 
woman, to whom I ever had the honour to 
be introduced. But if I descant upon every 
character, I shall trespass most unwarrant- 
ably upon your patience, and therefore I 
say nothing of the sagacious Herbert, the 
classic Wentworth, the arrogant Cleveland, 
and the timid Oldcastle, nor the dignified 
Lady Eleanor, nor of the delightful Lady 
Clanellan. Cleveland’s love for Constance 
is finely discriminated, and Oldcastle’s in- 
terview with De Vere on the embassy is 
beyond praise. Such passages, however, as 
this last are caviare to the general; never- 
theless, time and the cognoscenti will dis- 
cover them. I mention no faults, which 
may surprise you; for what critic ever 
bored an author with so long a letter, 
without hinting at a few blemishes merely 
to prove that his previous praises were 
sincere? Candidly, and upon my honour, I 
see none. When a man has himself a little 
acquaintance with the art of writing, he 
begins to grow a very temperate critic. He 
then discovers that, because an author has 
4 peculiar way of conceiving his subject, it 
does not follow that that peculiar mode is 
a faulty one; but, on the contrary, that it 
is the author’s style, a style or manner by 
which he is distinguished from other artists, 
and that unless he commit what the critic 
may consider faults, he never will produce 
what all agree to be beauties. All works 
are not to be written on the same principles, 
nor do I quarrel with the Flora of Titian 
because her countenance is not that of the 
Madonna of Raffaelle, Yet some men do ; 
but after all, there are some men who set 
the sundial by their own watches. One 
thing has peculiarly delighted me in De 
Vere, and that is, that a writer who has 
proved himself conversant of courts and 
senates, should on all occasions, and ina 
manner so pre-eminently beautiful, have 


evinced his deep study and fervent adora- 
tion of nature. 


This letter, written, it must be 
remembered, when Mr. Disraeli was 
just one-and-twenty, may not in- 
appropriately introduce some few 
remarks on the political novels of 
Mr. Disraeli himself. Allusion to 
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these has been already made, and a 
description of their inherent ex- 
cellences and defects to some extent 
anticipated. It has been said that 
the social background of political 
life is pre-eminently a theme for 
the political novelist, and here Mr. 
Disraeli is simply inimitable. Nor 
is political satire a less legitimate 
instrument for his use. Incapacity 
and affectation, corruption and con- 
ceit, these are the vices and the 
follies which the novelist may boldly 
satirise without fear of justly incur- 
ring the imputation of malevolent 
personality. Suchcharactersas those 
of Lord Fitzbooby—the common- 
places of practical politics—such a 
priggish vanity as that of the three 
young gentlemen in Sybil, who 
‘dined together, and fancied them- 
selves a political party’— such 
broad and national traits as the 
vulgarian fussiness of the deputa- 
tions and agitators who live in the 
pages of Coningsby—such episodes 
as that of Hellingsley election— 
these are fair game. The historical 
novel at its best is the supplement 
of history itself. ‘Where His- 
tory,’ wrote Bulwer, in his preface 
to the Last of the Barons, ‘ leaves 
us in the dark—where our curiosity 
is the most excited, Fiction gropes 
amidst the ancient chronicles, and 
seeks to detect and guess the truth. 
But then Fiction, accustomed to 
deal with the human heart, seizes 
upon the paramount importance of 
a Fact which the modern historian 
has been contented to place among 
dubious occurrences.’ Something 
analogous to this is the relation 
in which the political novel stands 
to the duties of practical statesman- 
ship, nor has Mr. Disraeli failed 
to show that this species of compo- 
sition may have a value entirely 
distinct from its merits asa work of 
literary art, For the present pur- 
pose it is only necessary that at- 
tention should be directed to the 
character and purpose of those 
fictions of which Coningsby is the 
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representative, as it contains the 
germ of the entire series, and to 
the connection which seems to exist 
between the political doctrines pro- 
pounded in these pages and those 
which Mr. Disraeli has actively ad- 
vocated in his political career. ‘ It 
would,’ wrote an American critic 
in 1845, in the course of some 
contemptuous observations on the 
Young England party, ‘be a curious 
piece of political retribution if, in 
the vicissitudes of life, this phrase- 
maker should be actually placed 
in a situation of responsibility, and 
should be forced to propose and 
defend measures of his own devi- 
sing. How, like Cleon, he would 
shrink from the task, and tremble 
at the certain exposure of his own 
incompetence. Imagine England 
with the author of Vivian Grey for 
Premier, anda Cabinet selected from 
the pages of Coningsby.’? That con- 
tingency has at last been realised. 
For the second time in his life Mr. 
Disraeli is at the helm of state, and 
Lord John Manners is a Cabinet 
Minister. ‘This phrasemaker,’ if 
he has not composed a Ministry 
from the dramatis persone of his 
chief political novel, has passed the 
greatest constitutional measure of 
modern times, and has displayed 
none of that timidity which the 
Transatlantic critic, who thinks 
differently from Mr. Grote, has 
attributed to the Athenian dema- 
gogue. 

‘Coningsby, Sybil and Tanered,’ 
writes Mr. Disraeli in his preface to 
Lothair, ‘form a real trilogy; that 
is to say, they treat of the same 
subject, and endeavour to complete 
that treatment.’ Elsewhere in this 
same composition we are informed 
that the Church was in theory, and 
once it had been in practice, the 
spiritual and intellectual trainer 
of the people. ‘The privileges of 
the multitude and the prerogatives 
of the Sovereign,’ continues Mr. 
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Disraeli, ‘had grown up together, 
and together they had waned... . 
No party was (i.e. at the time of 
the appearance of Coningsby, ex- 
actly thirty years ago) national: 
one was exclusive and odious, and 
the other liberal and cosmopolitan. 
The derivation and character of our 
political parties, the condition of 
the people which had been the con- 
sequence of them, the duties of the 
Church as a main remedial agency 
in our present state, were the three 
principal topics of which I intended 
to treat; but I found they were too 
vast for the space I had allotted to 
myself. These were all launched in 
Coningsby, but the origin and con- 
dition of political parties—the first 
portion of the theme—was the only 
one completely handled in this 
work.’ Coningsby is a perfect epi- 
tome of the strictly political views 
of Mr. Disraeli, so far as they are 
shadowed forth in his political ro- 
mances. Sybil is but a series of 
illustrations, sometimes extremely 
powerful, of the social chasm which 
separates ‘the two nations,’ and in 
especial of the condition of the 
poor in the manufacturing districts. 
Tancred is an elaborate attempt, in 
its more serious passages, to esta- 
blish the fact that the Church of 
England is a branch of an older 
and Oriental ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion, ‘resting on the Church of 
Jerusalem, modified by the Divine 
school of Galilee.’ Let us hear Mr. 
Disraeli, once more, speaking to the 
public, in his preface to Lothair, of 
the design and scope of his trilogy : 


It will be seen that the general spirit of 
these productions ran counter to the views 
which had been long prevalent in England, 
and which may be popularly, though not al- 
together accurately, described as utilitarian. 
They recognised imagination in the fate of 
nations as a quality not less important 
than reason. They trusted much to a 
popular sentiment which rested on an 
heroic tradition, and was sustained by the 
high spirit of a free aristocracy. Their 
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economic principles were not unsound, but 
they looked upon the health and knowledge 
of the multitude as not the least precious part 
of the wealth of nations. In asserting the 
doctrine of race, they were entirely opposed 
to the equality of man and similar abstract 
dogmas, which have destroyed ancient 
society without creating a satisfactory sub- 
stitute. Resting on popular sympathies 
and popular privileges, they held that no 
society could be durable unless it was built 
upon the principles of loyalty and religious 
reverence, 

To insist upon the necessity of 
social reform, to show that social 
reform is impossible upon any ade- 
quate scale unless the prerogatives 
of monarchy—long since fallen into 
desuetude—are restored ; unless the 
Church again becomes the instruc- 
tress of the ignorant and the bene- 
factress of the poor; unless the 
representative attributes of Parlia- 
ment are curtailed; and unless the 
dead bones of certain Constitutional 
forms are quickened with the breath 
of life—these may be described as 
the central objects which Mr. Disraeli 
had in view in the composition of 
Coningsby. They are the fantastic 
and only half-serious projects of a 
very clever man. Mr. Disraeli, 
however, had a more immediate 
end to serve in demonstrating the 
futility of the Reform Bill of 1832. 
That the extension of the franchise 
fixed by Lord Grey had not satisfied 
the classes clamouring for political 
power, and that it had essentially 
injured those in whose hands politi- 
cal power should be mainly depo- 
sited; that it accorded no addi- 
tional representation to interests or 
to wealth; that the Parliament 
elected under its operation was 
trusted by neither a majority nor a 
minority in the country-—were the 
chief points that Mr. Disraeli en- 
deavoured to establish. ‘ The prin- 
ciple of manhood suffrage,’ remarks 
Sidonia in one of his political ex- 
positions, ‘was virtually conceded 
by the Reform Act of 1832.’ Mr. 
Disraeli has carried household suf- 
frage ; will the political novelist of 
the future tell us that the principle 
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of manhood suffrage was virtually 
conceded by the Reform Act of 
1867? Mr. Disraeli would reply, 
‘Certainly not;’ for he holds not 
only that the tenure of property 
entails upon the tenant the fulfil- 
ment of duty, but that the tenure 
of some property is a necessary 
condition of the enjoyment of politi- 
cal privileges. And, Mr. Disraeli 
would add, household franchise 
represents a principle of finality 
which the ten-pound franchise did 
not. In Coningsby Mr. Disraeli 
deplores a state of things in 
which ‘anointed kings are turned 
into chief magistrates,’ and a re- 
presentative government discharges 
the duties that ought to be borne 
by an enlightened monarch and an 
educated people. The press, he 
tells us, ‘is a more truly repre- 
sentative institution than the House 
of Commons.’ ‘The tendency of 
all modern communities is to- 
towards pure monarchy.’ ‘If we are 
forced to revolutions, let us propose 
to our consideration the idea of a 
free monarchy, established on funda- 
mental laws, itself the apex of a 
vast pile of municipal and local go- 
vernment, ruling an educated peo- 
ple represented by a free and intel- 
lectual press.’ Again, Mr. Disraeli 
asks, ‘ What can be more anomalous 
than the present connection between 
State and Church? Every condi- 
tion on which it was originally con 
sented to has been cancelled. That 
original alliance was, in my view, an 
equal calamity for the nation and 
the Church; but at least it was an 
intelligible compact.’ On the other 
hand, Milbank replies to the criti- 
cism of Coningsby with the remark, 
‘ Divorce the Church from the State, 
and the spiritual power that strug- 
gled against the brute force of the 
dark ages, against tyrannical mo- 
narchs and barbarous barons, will 
struggle again in opposition to in- 
fluences of a different form but of a 
similar tendency.’ 

Mr. Disraeli’s idea of civil and 
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religious government, as developed 
in the conversations held by the 
dramatis persone of his novels, is 
essentially Hebraic. His doctrines 
are based upon purely theocratic 
principles, and they would be practi- 
cable only under an entirely theo- 
cratic system. But a very little 
consideration will suffice to show 
that in the enunciation of these be- 
liefs in Coningsby, Sybil, and Tan- 
cred, he did not in reality commit 
himself to any definite line of states- 
manship, much less entail upon him- 
self the logical responsibility of giv- 
ing concrete effect to that which 
he deems ahstractedly desirable. It 


would be easy toshow from some pas-" 


sages in Mr. Disraeli’s novelsthat the 
use made by Mr. Gladstone of the 
Royal Warrant asregards the Aboli- 
tion of Purchase was not merely 
defensible, but meritorious, and that 
the leader of the Conservative party 
isreally pledged to Disestablishment. 
In Phineas Reduz, Mr. Anthony 
Trollope has represented Mr. Dis- 
raeli as applying the Irish ecclesi- 
astical policy of Mr. Gladstone to 
England ; and if Mr. Trollope had 
paid a little more attention to the 
possibilities of the case, and knew 
more of political history than he does, 
he had an admirable opportunity 
for some very telling political satire. 
The simple truthis, thatthe doctrines 
of Coningsby are a kind of counsel of 
perfection. If Mr. Disraeli were 
to be reproached, on the strength of 
the invective levelled in that most 
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brilliant of fictions at the system 
of Parliamentary representation in 
England, with having introduced 
household suffrage, his reply would 
be obvious and justifiable. He 
might admit that he had not 
changed his opinion, that the re- 
presentation of an intellectual press 
was @ priori preferable to that 
of the people’s delegates at St. 
Stephen’s, but he would point out 
triumphantly that inasmuch as he 
had by household suffrage enlarged 
the political area, and sounded new 
depths in political ‘sentiment, he had 
in the actual condition of affairs 
made a change for the better, and 
that it was no part of a statesman’s 
duty to reconstruct society, but to 
devise positive improvements. In 
the same way, as regardsthe Church, 
Mr. Disraeli would allow that there 
was an anomaly in its present re- 
lation to Parliament, but he would 
contend that, in appearing now as 
the champion of Establishment, he 
was merely asserting the fact which 
is roundly stated by Milbank in 
Coningsby, that of two evils, an il- 
logical Establishment or separation 
of the civil and religious power, 
the latter is immeasurably the 
greater. Neither consistency nor in- 
consistency is, therefore, the word 
to be used in speaking of the con- 
nection between Mr. Disraeli’s po- 
sition as a Conservative statesman 
and Mr. Disraeli’s dogmas of go- 
vernment as author of the best 
political novels in the language. 





